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LORNA PULLED 
UP THE COVERS TO 
CONCEAL HER NAKEDNESS. 


He laughed, his eyes blazing, his breath a sub- 
dued pant. 

‘Beautiful pearls for a beautiful throat,’ he 
said, fingering the delicate necklace. Then he 
seized the edge of the covers and roughly pulled 
them free, exposing her breasts. 

*{ said nol’? she screamed and ripped the 
necklace from her throat. She flung it at the 
wall, scattering the tiny black pearls in every 
direction. Instantly his face darkenedwith fury. 
He slapped her. The pain had not even started 
when she retaliated, fingers curled, nails finding 
the top of his cheek, digging in, dragging 
downward to open the flesh. — 

“What a pity,’ he said, seething. “What a 
stupid thing to do. You will regret it.’ 
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He craves me and I long for him 
But alas! Between us has appeared 
A rival who brings us misery.... 


Fragment—“Song of Fortune” 
—kKahlil Gibran 


If a man be in danger, send not another man to 
deliver him. Send a woman. For a woman has 
wiles and wisdom and courage which no man can 
equal, nor even measure. 


And when a man raises a woman upon a pedestal 
for her grace and beauty and virtue though the 
gesture be right, the reasons for doing so are not. 


“Zemzema”——Hamid Bey 


BOOK ONE—The Sea of Troubles 
BOOK TWO—The Casbah 

BOOK THREE-——Night without End 
BOOK FOUR—To the Golden Horm 


Prolog 


In Savoy during the summer of 1830, a loose alliance of 
ardent republicans assembled and led by the Carbonari 
attempted to topple the ruling Monarchist Party. The 
uprising was well planned and was moving toward a 
successful outcome when the opposition leader, Prime 
Minister Adelbert Del.eone, announced from Cham- 
béry, the capital, that Savoy's ancient enemy, Austria, 
was preparing to invade the duchy. All efforts to bring 
down the monarchists ceased as soldiers from both 
sides rushed northward to stop the despised Austrians. 

Prior to this sudden joining of forces Lorna Singleton, 
who earlier had been abducted and brought to Savoy, 
had fled Chambéry, rescued by her lover, Captain Paul 
Torzzini. While traveling southward, the two were mar- 
ried in the Alpine village of Villars. A militant Car- 
bonaro, Paul was one of the most outspoken advocates 
of revolution. Once the monarchists. were overthrown 
and the new government established, he and Lorna 
planned to leave Europe for America. 

Apprised of the attack by Austria, Paul wisely de- 
termines that it is contrived, a bizarre and desperate 
attempt on DeLeone’s part to forestall the monarchists’ 
inevitable collapse. Deeply in love with Lorna, Paul 
refuses to desert her to join the rush to the northern 
border. The couple arrives in Marseilles seeking a ship 
bound for Boston. 


BOOK ONE 


The Sea of Troubles 


Like a sapphire in its setting, the Mediterranean Sea— 
clutched by the continents surrounding it, islands and 
isthmuses imperfecting its surface, its blueness draining, 
yielding to turquoise, then deepening to a blackness 
rivaling onyx—stretches from Gibraltar to Syria, from 
Algeria to France. The Mediterranean is the largest sur- 
viving fragment of the immense ocean that geologists 
called Tethys, which 400 million years ago covered 
nearly half the globe. On the lava-darkened slope of 
Mount Etna, over two thousand feet above the present- 
day sea, fossil shells can be found proving that that 
height once lay beneath Tethys’s surface. 

Girdling this great chameleon sea that rests in its 
canyon-laced basin of blue mud are some of the most 
neglected, disreputable, thoroughly uninviting ports of 
the world. Marseilles is one. Its waterfront is clogged 
with a vast confusion of steep, dark, and perversely 
narrow streets inhabited for the most part by seafarers 
of every complexion, character, and country. Its harbor 
spans seventy acres with a mean depth of under twenty 
feet. It nevertheless attracts every conceivable type of 
vessel from every other port on the globe. Marseilles 
makes rightful claim to being the Mediterranean’s prin- 
cipal port. To it had come Captain Paul Torzzini, re- 
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cently of the Eleventh Dragoons, the flower of Savoy’s 
mounted troops, and Lorna Singleton, the captain’s 
adoring wife. For her part, Lorna was eager to depart 
from Marseilles, as she had been from Savoy, for home 
in Hanover, New Hampshire. 

The two had arrived in Marseilles one week earlier, 
taking a room in the home of Paul’s old friends on rue 
Noailles and then hurrying to the docks at sunup every 
morning to inquire about passage to Gibraltar and 
across the Atlantic. Their prospects were dimming. 
Apart from the seaminess and ever-present danger of 
their surroundings, Lorna was constant prey to the fear 
that word would arrive that the Austrians had been 
turned back at the Piedmont border and the revolution 
in which Paul and she herself had been deeply involved 
would resume. Even the rumor that such was the case 
would surely send Paul rushing back to rejoin his men 
—out of his sense of honor, if nothing else. Could she, 
would she, have the right to deny him the too-long- 
awaited satisfaction of toppling the monarchists? Were 
she to do so, would he carry his regret like his heart on 
his sleeve for the rest of their married life? On the 
other hand, could she abide his deliberately risking his 
life in the final furious days before victory? 

Now they stood together in the shadow of Fort St. 
Nicholas watching the dark waters of the Gulf of Lions 
slowly quench the sun’s fire. Below them, murky and 
littered with debris, the water lapped lazily against the 
stone quay, bathing the rusted hitching rings embedded 
every ten feet along its length. Paul, his pewter-gray 
eyes fixed on the dying sun, his hand stealing through 
his wildly curling mane of jet-black hair, was speaking 
earnestly with the port master, a shriveled, troubled- 
eyed elderly man whose freckled fists clutched sheaves 
of papers. Invisible strings seemed to be attached to 
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his temples, setting his head wagging back and forth in 
negative reply to every question Paul put to him. If 
only, she thought, looking on, he’d just answer, without 
emphasizing the futility of even questioning him. She 
wanted to grab him by the ears and stop his endless 
bobbling! 

_ “Nothing beyond Southhampton,” he insisted airily, 
as he had for the past seven days. “Not scheduled.” 

Paul’s patience surprised her; her own supply had 
long ago petered out, probably because when they’d 
made the journey over the border just above Menton 
and from there down the coast by fishing smack to Mar- 
seilles, she had taken it for granted that a few hours 
would be all they’d need to wait before boarding ship 
for Boston or New York. But, by now, anyplace on the 
far side of the Atlantic short of the Falkland Islands 
would do! 

“Darling, why not Southampton?” she asked, turning 
both men’s attention to her. A scruffy gull shrieked 
brazenly overhead, plunged straight down into the 
water, and came up with a rascacio flapping patheti- 
cally in its beak. Away the gull flew into the golden 
mound of the sun imbedded still lower in the horizon. 

“The Star of Ceylon, madame,” said the port master, 
tilting his head sympathetically. “She is, alas, already 
loaded and about to loose lines.” Lifting his hand, he 
pointed to a bark a quarter of a mile down the quay. 
“But Captain Doyle takes no passengers. Many masters 
prefer not to.” 

Paul furrowed his brow. “Maybe, as you say, darling, 
we are going about this all wrong,” he said. “Instead 
of jumping across the brook, why don’t we step from 
stone to stone, from here, say, to Gibraltar?” 

“Not Gibraltar,” cautioned the port master. “That’s 
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not really a port at all. Marseilles is by far the biggest 
of all, your best chance, the most traffic.” 

“But nothing across,” added Paul. ““That’s the point.” 

The older man scanned a sheet of paper and a sec- 
ond one on both sides. “Not today or tomorrow—soon, 
perhaps. If it’s England you want a 

“Soon could be next week or next month,” she said 
dejectedly, cutting in, letting her eyes stray to Paul 
and slipping her arm inside his. 

He shook his head. “Not that long, darling.” 

They thanked the port master and trudged slowly 
back to the house on rue Noailles, passing between 
buildings cloaked in shadows and down streets that 
twisted like the roots of an India-rubber tree. Ahead, 
above the rooftops commanding a view of the entire 
city, rose the steeple of Notre Dame de la Garde, atop 
it a gilded statue of the Virgin thirty feet tall. Darkness 
was spilling rapidly into the city, bringing to life a 
galaxy of lamps and candles in the shops and homes, 
spreading a soft pale-yellow glow across the cobbled 
way. The Meriennes, Paul’s ship-chandler friend and 
his wife, were away overnight visiting a sick relative in 
nearby Aubagne, so the house was in darkness when 
they arrived. Paul let them in with their key;. they . 
climbed the weight-worm. stairs to their bedroom, and 
once there, Lorna threw open the window to relieve 
the stifling heat trapped under the low ceiling. An on- 
shore breeze smelling of the rotted seaweed collected 
at the water’s edge wafted over the sill, and she crinkled 
her nose. 

“The Meriennes have been very kind, very hospi- 
table,” she said, sitting down and blotting the perspira- 
tion from her forehead and neck with her lawn hanky, 
“but this room and this city are beginning to affect me.” 

“Patience,” he said; “we'll be on our way. soon. It’s 
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just bad luck we haven’t left already.” He lit the lamp 
and turned up the flame, flinging shadows up the 
rough plaster wall and across the ceiling scant inches 
above his head. He too was sweating, his handsome 
face gleaming like a blacksmith’s over his forge. First 
she washed; then he, stripped to the waist, refilled the 
basin from the pitcher on the stand by the open 
window. The movement of his arms as he washed set 
his muscles rippling. She moved to him and ran her 
hands over the smooth, bronzed, and perfect planes of 
his chest, pressing her cheek against his back. This 
man, this love of her days and her darkness and her 
dreams, this husband was so beautiful, the classic per- 
fection of his sex, so gloriously desirable, so sensuous, 
so without the vaguest awareness of the effect his mere 
presence had upon her, which made him even more 
deliciously attractive, more inviting. The tip of her 
tongue touched her upper lip as she balled up the 
hanky and tossed it onto the stand. Her heartbeat 
quickened and heavied. A tingling sensation spread 
through her body as he turned’ and kissed her lightly 
on the cheek. Kicking off his boots and divesting him- 
self of his clothes with all the nonchalance of an 
innocent child, he set about washing his hips and thighs. 
She crossed to the armoire, took out his striped silk 
robe, and held it up for him. Thrusting his arms into 
the sleeves, he turned, his member at rest the size of the 
average man’s erection. He closed the robe, knotting 
the sash. Smiling, he took her in his arms and kissed 
her lovingly. She could feel his member pressed against 
her sex and the tingling sensation intensified. 
“I love you so much, my darling,” he whispered. 
“I set my arms around you and I never want to let 
you go.” 
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She nestled her cheek against his chest, then kissed 
his cooled flesh lightly at the vee of his collar. 

“We'll be on our way before you know it,” he went 
on; “I promise. And once Gibraltar is behind us and 
the open sea ahead, there’ll be no looking back, no won- 
dering about Savoy, the Risorgimento, DeLeone, none 
of it.” 

Oh, how she wished that could be true; the thought 
alone tugged her heart about painfully, but she sus- 
pected he was saying it only to allay her anxiety about 
the future. 

“Ts it what you want, Paul, New Hampshire? I mean 
the dull, quiet life, a home, children? Or is it that you 
know that that’s what J want?” 

“I want it, too. Our home is where we'll be the hap- 
piest, the most content. Apart from our love for each 
other, what can be more precious than contentment?” 
His face clouded. “We could never be happy in Savoy, 
even if the monarchists were to be overthrown, as they 
will be. Savoy is not for you, not with the black mem- 
ories you have of it. And I’m afraid there will always 
be upheaval. I’d always be in the middle of it. No 
woman should ever marry a professional soldier, cer- 
tainly not a Savoyard soldier. There’s enough uncer- 
tainty on the way to the grave without adding blood 
and destruction.” 

“My, you are depressed, aren’t you?” 

He chuckled. “Not a bit.” Lifting her as easily as if 
she were a child, he carried her squealing and pounding 
his chest with her little fists to the bed. Lying there, 
staring up at him adoringly, she undid the ribbons of 
her robe, divesting herself of it, flinging it away from 
her, and lay back naked upon the pillow. The tingling 
radiated through her, a pulsating force sharpening her 
senses, filling her with exhilaration, with a joy so sub- 
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lime it almost made her cry out. Turning down the 
lamp, he placed it on the nightstand and lay down be- 
side her. Then raising himself on one elbow, he hov- 
ered over her gently heaving breasts; he touched her 
nipples and found her mouth with his own, the fever of 
his intensifying lust infusing her, setting her hungering 
to have him, to feel and fill with him. 

His lips abandoned hers to wander about her face 
and neck and shoulders, reaching her breast, laving it 
with his hot tongue. She trembled expectantly, sup- 
pressing a moan, her whole body quivering as the tips 
of his fingers began their soul-searing exploration, ca- 
ressing her with indescribable tenderness. Suffused with 
the tingling myriad needles attacking her flesh, piercing 
every part of her, she seemed to float on the warm air 
of evening filling the. room. Miles away, a ship’s bell 
broke the rhythm of their breathing, the sound carrying 
over the rooftops to the open window, a call from the 
sea to its breast and safe journey over it home. He sensed 
the effect of the sound upon her and lifted his body; but 
she raised her arms and clasped his neck, pulling him 
back down, his mouth down upon hers again to drive 
her tongue hard against his, flailing, thrashing, punish- 
ing, savoring the sweet fire of his lust. She gloried in his 
abandonment, the lapsing, that brief moment when all 
remaining constraints came down in total capitulation 
to the all-powerful urge to possess her. Now he was 
over her, the masculine odors of his body an aphro- 
disiac driving her wild, his eyes blazing, his member 
enormous, angling downward toward her sex. Moving 
slowly, it touched with its exquisite warmth, the slight 
pressure, the throbbing felt, accepted, the entering ... 


The city cozied under the blanket of the sultry night, 
the darkness as close as velvet drapes in the small 
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room; they lay in each other’s arms, their bodies shiny 
with perspiration, their sleep sweet and untroubled. Sud- 
denly there came a muffled thumping. It tore through 
the fabric of her slumber, awakening her with a start. 
She sat upright, clutching the sheet to her naked breasts. 
Paul awoke. Someone was at the downstairs door 
pounding, calling out. Paul went to the window and 
leaned out. 

“Monsieur!” called a familiar voice. She recognized 
the port master. “There’s a ship just arrived!” 

Her heart exploded with joy as she jumped from the 
bed and ran to join Paul at the window. 


The Preux Chevalier was overage in service, decrepit, 
ill used, grimy, noxious, and its seaworthiness suspect; 
but it was Boston-bound, and Captain Constantine 
Dyklos agreed to take aboard two passengers, when Paul 
agreed to his outrageous demand for forty gold florins 
apiece without a murmur of objection. Dyklos was as 
dirty as his ship; his outstanding physical: characteristic 
was a great, apparently boneless glob of nose mashed 
against his otherwise undistinguished face long ago 
transmuted by drink from pink to the dingy red of a 
diseased plum. Under that nose, attached to his lip, lay 
the usual black-as-pitch Greek mustache flowing left 
and right, helpless prey to the breeze. He was of 
medium height, somewhat corpulent, although hard- 
fleshed and muscled in the manner of most men who 
pass their hours exposed to the sea wind. The olive hue 
of the skin of his throat contrasted sharply with the color 
of his nose, and his hair, like his mustache, was black 
and as dense as scouring wire. His expression was 
jovial and good-natured until Paul’s money appeared 
and was counted into his waiting palm; then, at once, his 
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dark eyes narrowed to slits and the corners of his 
mouth rose ever so slightly under their mantle of hair. 

‘Lorna did not like Captain Dyklos. It wasn’t his 
greediness or the disreputable look about him or even 
his display of false subservience. It wasn’t his eyesore 
of a ship tied to the quay fore and aft, its holds already 
crammed with crates of figs from Smyrna while bales 
of raw silk and raw cotton were being dragged on 
board. It was Dyklos’ reluctance to look her in the 
eye; his eyes were too busy wandering over the rest of 
her. But, she mused resignedly, we two fleeing beggars 
cannot be choosers. The Preux Chevalier, a two-topsail 
schooner whose bowsprit half again its deck length 
stabbed the gloom of the waterfront, whose decks were 
watered down in as slovenly a manner as possible, 
whose gear sageed in disarray while the furled canvas 
of its visible lower yards showed itself as dirty as the 
vessel itself, was destined to be their home for the 
better part of the month ahead. They would stay in 
their cabin, she resolved, dine apart from captain and 
crew, mingling with them only to the extent demanded 
by their temporary association, and count the hours to 
Boston. 

The port master had not looked for the Preux 
Chevalier to dock in his jurisdiction. An apparent over- 
sight on the part of the customs clerk in charge of cat- 
aloging arrivals and departures was actually a stroke 
of juck for Paul and Lorna. Leaving a thank-you note 
for the Meriennes along with their house key, they’ 
packed and boarded ship shortly before midnight. 
Dyklos met them at the top of the gangplank and 
escorted them to their cabin. It proved less than half 
the size of the cramped little room in the house on 
rue Noailles. Standing in the center with arms stretched 
out, Paul could almost touch the walls. 
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“The bed’s as lumpy as‘oatmeal,” observed Lorna, 
bouncing lightly and making a face, “but who cares? 
I’d sleep on the floor to get home.” 

“Not so loud,” cautioned Paul. “He might hear you 
and ask more money for the use of the bed.” 

“We'll get even with him, darling; we'll wreck it 
with abuse.” 

He seized her roughly and kissed her. “What are we 
waiting for?” 

“Tock the door. I’ve got to wash my hands and face. 
Oh, what I wouldn’t give for two enormous towels, a 
cake of Castile soap, and a tub!” 

He latched the door. They undressed and bathed as 
best they could, sharing the scant half-pitcher of water 
available, and got into bed, ignoring the Jumpiness of. 
the inch-thick mattress and the odor of dead fish waft- 
ing through the open porthole. She hated leaving 
the glass open, hearing heavy steps passing on the 
deck outside, but the room was as stuffy as a tent. To 
let no air in whatsoever would be irrational. She could 
anticipate a whole string of inconveniences and difficul- 
ties ever lengthening as they plowed their way to Gibral- 
tar and across the ocean, but complaining, even to 
herself, would be a waste of time. After what she had 
been put through in Savoy—abduction, rape, restric- 
tion amounting to servitude, threats to her life, dangers 
beyond number, a harrowing escape and flight through 
the Alps in weather alternately. insufferably hot and 
freezing—she could certainly stand the rigors of this 
trek. 

They lay beneath the sheet listening for the sound of 
the lines being cast off, commands barked, the sails 
loosed and thrashing down to catch the breeze. Present- 
ly these rituals were performed in sequence, and the 
Preux Chevalier edged out into the harbor and the Gulf 
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of Lions beyond. Lorna thrilled at the creaking and 
groaning of the masts overhead, the chorus, all the 
vessel’s voices rising in protest against being put back 
to work. She and Paul made love, vigorously, fiercely, 
ignoring their fatigue, and fell asleep in each other’s 
arms, reveling in happiness and contentment, persuaded 
that no one had ever known love as they knew it. 

She woke shortly after sunrise, the pale-pink light 
stealing through the open porthole drenching the foot 
of the narrow bed. Her first thought of the new day was 
an unpleasant one—-recollection of Captain. Dyklos’ face 
as he accepted Paul’s money. There was, she thought, 
no way she might stretch her tolerance to trust the 
man. Thank God Paul was by her side and would be 
there every mile of the way. 

She shook him by the shoulder, whispering in his ear, 
gently biting his lobe. He sat up, rubbing his eyes with 
the heels of his hands, blinking at the sunlight and 
frowning. - 

“What is it, darling?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Don’t you feel well?” 

“No, it’s not that.” 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, he pulled on his 
trousers and finished dressing quickly. She hurried to 
catch up with him. | 

“It’s the sun,” he explained. “It’s off to the left in 
front of us. It should be back of us.” 

He was right. The rising sun, instead of lying abaft 
the ship’s port beam, was shining directly into their 
eyes as they emerged from the cabin and faced the port 
bow. Sighting Dyklos at the stern peering through 
binoculars at a weather gleam, Paul hurried toward 
him, Lorna following. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Dyklos, touching the bill 
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of his cap deferentially. “Madame, I trust you slept 
well?” 

“Captain, what direction are we heading?” asked 
Paul. 

Dyklos’ face colored ever so slightly, like that of a 
small boy caught in a deceitful act. 

Paul did not wait for his answer. “East, isn’t it?” 

“Southeast, actually.” 

“Why? Where are you taking us? Spit it out!” 

“Paul. . .” Lorna touched his arm, 

Dyklos turned from them, restoring the binoculars 
to his eyes, the lenses fixed on the cloud. “That storm 
should cross our bow a good ten miles ahead. No cause 
to worry, madame.” 

“Answer me!” burst Paul. 

“It’s very simple, sir.” The captain lowered his 
glasses. We have to stop at Ajaccio.” 

“Corsica?” 

Dyklos nodded. 

“That’s four hundred miles out of our way. What are 
you up to?” 

“It’s not me, sir, it’s the owners. We took on a short 
cargo of silk last night. We must stop at Ajaccio to fill 
the empty space with chestnut extract, tanning bark, 
and the like. A fully loaded hold is the best ballast for 
the ship, you know, and for the owners’ pockets.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us when we came aboard?” 

Dyklos shrugged. “I didn’t. know. The order came 
through by messenger just before we cast off. You were 
asleep—at least I assumed you were.” His eyes wan- 
dered to Lorna. “I thought it best not to disturb you.” 

“Paul,” she said, “it’s all right.” 

“We'll lose two days.” 

“One at the most,” said the captain. “Once we clear 
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the strait for the open ocean, we'll make it up in no 
time.” 

The captain’s explanation and Lorna’s calm reaction 
to it served to restore some measure of Paul’s patience. 
He managed a grin. “I’m sorry, captain, I didn’t mean 
to lose my temper. It’s just that I don’t like the idea of 
wandering around the Mediterranean. It’s a bad time 
of year for weather, not to mention the pirates.” 

“I agree, but orders are orders. I wouldn’t worry. 
We'll be raising Ajaccio before sunset. In and out in no 
time, and less than four days to the rock. You must be 
famished: Wouldn’t you like some breakfast? Bosini”— 
he beckoned to a swarthy-looking little man kneeling ~ 
and busily coiling a hawser—“tell the cook to prepare 
breakfast for our passengers. You bring the tray to their 
cabin.” 

“Aye, captain.” 

The man saluted and laughed: Dyklos snickered and 
dismissed him with a wave. Looking back and forth be- 
tween the two she felt worry like an invisible hand 
upon the nape of her neck. She glanced over the taffrail 
at the mist-shrouded horizon. Beyond it out of sight lay 
Marseilles and the nearest land, and beneath the two of 
them was this whining, weary, woeful relic of a ship 
answering to the commands of the man standing leering 
disgustingly at her. 

“Good cs captain, and thank you,” she said. 
PPaul . . 

roenitig: she walked off in the direction of the cabin. 


II 


The absence of any tide in the Mediterranean encour- 
ages the wind to greater effect upon its surface than 
upon any ocean. Within a day’s sailing, the sea can 
’ change a dozen times. The Preux Chevalier, when leav- 
ing Marseilles, enjoyed a northwesterly wind that had 
been blowing intermittently, as might be expected for 
the season, for the better part of the week. It was no 
roaring mistral, the gale-force blow that screams down 
out of the Rhéne Valley to shatter the sea as far south 
as the Balearics; it was instead a gentle, civilized wind. 
It persisted this day-of-the-misplaced sunrise, coopera- 
tively cramming the canvas, raising a swell behind the 
ship, pushing it southeasterly toward Ajaccio. The 
storm cloud visible at a distance crossed their bow as 
Captain Dyklos had predicted, heading southward to- 
ward Africa; and, for the time being, the sea itself con- 
tained its menace. 

During the night the temperature had fallen to sixty 
degrees, but the sun ascending the pale-blue sky even- 
tually intensified the blistering heat of the day before. 
It was a heat like no other Lorna had ever experienced, 
bent on, she decided, roasting her inside the sack of 
her skin like a pierced potato set to an open flame. The 
swell behind them disappeared, though the wind kept 
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up, but above the deck, concentrating its force and its 
coolness upon the sails. The cabin quickly became 
stifling. Five minutes inside, even with the porthole and 
the door wide open, set her gasping for breath. Un- 
comfortable though this was, it removed her from the 
direct rays of the sun. She braved the heat, sitting 
quietly, moving as little as was necessary, sipping the 
tepid drinking water that tasted brackish, and refusing 
to complain, to even permit herself to think about it. 

Five days to Gibraltar and less than three weeks to 
Boston. It would be, she fancied, like sitting in a 
cramped little cell, a relentlessly hot little box even past 
Gibraltar, in view of the time of year. 

The morning dragged by; the sun reached its zenith, 
burning away all shadows, and started downward, 
swathing the ship with new ones. Late in the afternoon, 
its fiercely gleaming whiteness began gradually yielding 
to a soft citrine that in turn deepened into a fiery red. 
Above the bow a mountain emerged from the sea. She 
was standing with Paul at the rail and discovering it as 
he pointed. 

“Corsica.” 

“Ile de Beauté,” said Dyklos, coming up behind them 
in the company of the first mate, Rojas, a wide little 
Portuguese with a homely face, skin like dried leather, 
and the affected posture of an infantryman. “The 
scented isle.” Lorna’s stare moved him to explain: 
“The vegetation, the pine trees, the oranges, clemen- 
tines, and cedrats make a perfume that the u tarranu 
blows out to sea after the sun goes down. You will 
see. It is beautiful, beautiful perfume for a beautiful 
lady.” 

Common courtesy tempted her to acknowledge the 
compliment with at least a smile, but her disapproval: 
of him, and the unmistakable leer spreading over his 
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coarse features as he uttered the words gave her pause. 
Instinctively she moved closer to Paul. . 

The wind was beginning to assert itself, and the hith- 
erto tautened canvas overhead now and again flapped 
noisily, the masts and yards straining with the added 
strain put upon them. The sea began to show flecks of 
white as the hot, dry air continued to increase in veloc- 
ity. Clouds swollen and blue with moisture gathered 
over the island. 

“We're in for it,” said Paul. “That storm is heading 
straight for us.” 

“A summer squall,” Dyklos said in a self-assured 
tone. “Nothing. We’ll beat it into the harbor. We’ll be 
battened down before it hits.” 

A deckhand, a good-looking young man with the 
dark eyes, curly black hair, and olive skin of a North 
African, came shuffling up. Lorna had seen him earlier, 
nodding to his pleasant smile and returning his greeting 
as he passed by the cabin door when she and Paul had 
come out after breakfast. They had run into him again 
on the afterdeck earlier that afternoon. 

“Captain, excuse me.” 

“What is it, Ahmed?” 

The man pointed off the starboard beam toward the 
stern of the ship. Inching along the horizon, deserting 
the glow of the lowering sun, was an irregularly shaped 
' shadow. The sight of the vessel etched immediate con- 
cern on Dyklos’ face. Bringing up his binoculars, he 
studied the ship. Lorna shaded her eyes with her hand 
and squinted for a-better look. ; 

“A xebec,” said Ahmed. 

“Mmmm. Get aft, quickly. Tell the helmsman to 
bring us two points to larboard. We'll run in from north- 
northwest.” 

“Aye, sir.” 
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Ahmed ran off. Dyklos continued to study the 
strange-looking vessel through his glasses in silence. 
Lorna could make it out now. It carried three masts, 
with a bowsprit resembling a whaler’s harpoon. Unlike 
the Preux Chevalier, it boasted a lateen rig but with 
conventional square sails filled to the foremast. Both 
bow and stern appeared unusually long, overhanging 
the sea awkwardly. 

“Pirates?” asked Paul. 

The captain nodded. 

“Do you think they’ve seen us?” asked Lorna, con- 
tinuing to study the ship. 

_ “They’ve seen us, but luckily we’re closer to port than 

they are to us. They'll think twice about chasing us. 
But we'll have to keep an eye out for them when we 
leave.” 

She suppressed a shudder. The Preux Chevalier’s 
bow swerved to port, the rudder answering the turn of 
the wheel; and Corsica, now defining itself into a group 
of mountains of varying shades of gray, moved to the. 
right. 

“Excuse me,” said the captain, and strode off down 
the deck, passing Ahmed coming back. He had lit a 
clay pipe of juniper in the Algerine fashion and was 
puffing on it devotedly, the sweet odor arriving with 
him. He seemed no longer concerned about the pirates, 
Lorna thought, as if the captain’s order carried by him 
to the helmsman had erased the threat completely. A 
black ighal of goat’s hair coiled about his white muslin 
headkerchief; his vest open over his hairless chest was 
blood red; his baggy, calf-length trousers of white cot- 
ton were belted with a broad silk sash into which he 
had stuck his dagger. His dark, sharp, earnest eyes radi- 
ated honest friendliness as strongly as Dyklos’ conveyed 
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the opposite; and his smile seized and spread over his 
face. 

“Captain Dyklos seemed very worried at first,” ven- 
tured Lorna. 

“Not now,” said Ahmed. “The xebec is holding 
course. They don’t like to work too close to port. They 
used to, but nowadays less and less.” 

“It’s too easy to plunder vessels on the open sea,” 
said Paul. . 

“And take slaves.” 

The weather was beginning to gray, the sun setting, 
taking its colors with it, leaving the sky dingy and 
sullen-looking. Over the island the clouds darkened. 
Ahmed pulled his dagger from his sash and tamped 
down the juniper in the bowl of his little pipe. 

“You're not serious,” said Lorna. 

“Very, missus. Of course, nowadays it is not as bad 
as it was years back—not nearly. Then they would run 
right into a harbor, land, and sack the town—even big 
cities. Slavery is a very profitable business.” 

He pointed out that the sale and distribution of 
Christian captives made up the largest share of corsair 
revenues in Algiers, both from their selling price and 
through monies eventually provided for their ransom. 
Although called “slaves” by all Europeans, he explained, 
captives in Algiers, as in all Ottoman territories, who 
were not Muslims were considered “tutsaklar, ‘captives 
of war’ or kullar, ‘creatures of God’s property,’ not esir. 
“Esir are black Africans solid by the slave traders in the 
markets of North Africa. But the Christian captive is 
property. When he is sold, a title deed to him is regis~ 
tered at the treasury and given to his owner.” 

“How can the Algerines get away with it?” asked 
Lorna. “Aren’t the other countries would be furious?” 

“They are—especially the French, Spanish, and Ital- 
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jans—-but they have little choice but to bite their 
tongues and ransom their nationals.” 

“What’s to keep them from attacking Algiers?” 

“The defenses. The whole city bristles with cannon. 
Then too, the harbor itself is not easy to get in and out 
of. Oh, it has been tried, but with much bloodshed and 
little success. Still, as I said, it’s all business. The cost 
of ransoming, the losses through stealing are made up 
by adding to the cost of goods.” 

“But to be enslaved,” murmured Lorna shuddering, 
“put in chains, beaten, tortured, worked to death,” 

“Tt is not all that bad. Most Christians are not mis- 
treated any more or less than other workers. They put 
them in the quarries, along the roads, on the iri, 
sometimes in the arsenal or shipyard.”” When they are 
not at work, they are lodged in large buildings similar 
to barracks. If a captive is skilled in a particular trade, 
he can hire out to a merchant or shopkeeper and 
keep up to a third of his earnings: 

“They must take women as slaves, too,” said Lorna. 

Abmed nodded. “Yes,” he said. “If they can be 
ransomed, they are lodged in the mansion of the Sheikh 
el-Saban to wait for arrangements to be made. If they 
are especially beautiful, the Dey takes them for his 
seraglio.” 

“And what happens to those who can’t be ran- 
somed?” 

His face darkened. “There are not too many,” he 
answered, “What there are are sold at auction with the 
men.” 

“It may not be as bad a lot as that of the Black 
Africans,” interposed Paul, “but it doesn’t sound like 
any bargain.” 

“You are right,” said Ahmed. “My people are deeply 
prejudiced against you ‘infidels.’ There may not be 
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much punishment or starvation and such, but the de- 
basement can be brutal.” His eyes strayed to the xebec, 
which appeared to have dropped anchor and was now 
sitting motionless: at the edge of the all-but-vanished 
sun’s glow, while ahead the harbor of Ajaccio emerged 
from the swiftly gathering prayness. 

Ahmed excused himself to go about his duties. Once 
he was out of earshot, Paul remarked on his cordiality 
and intelligence. 

“He doesn’t seem worried about the pirates,” com- 
mented Lorna. “Pirates, slaves, it’s barbaric!” 

“It’s business, darling, you heard-him. There’s a for- 
tune in man’s inhumanity to his fellow; there always 
has been.” 

The wind continued to rise, bullying the ship into 
port. Darkness settled over the sea and it began raining, 
fat, heavy drops splattering the deck and cabin top and 
bouncing off the railings. The sensation of slowly roast- 
ing, of being dried up inside, gave way to a dismal dank 
invasion of her pores. The two of them retreated to 
their cabin, still stifling in spite of the downpour. The 
ship began taking on its additional cargo. Ahmed 
brought their supper, a thick pea soup studded with 
chunks of ham fat along with black bread and cheese 
and coffee even more foul-tasting than the drinking 
water. He apologized for the fare, promising that break- 
fast would be an improvement. They would be taking 
on a few crates of native oranges and peaches to sup- 
plement the cook’s deplorably limited menu. 

Lorna could not smell Corsica’s vaunted perfume, 
the shifting wind preventing its escape from the island. 
The weather, the appearance of the corsairs not a close 
call but close enough to alarm her, the change in the 
route kept secret, the Mediterranean itself, with its 
vagaries of wind and weather and perilous traffic, all 
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combined to fend off any pleasant thoughts, including 
the certainty that in less than a month she and Paul 
would be in the sitting room of her parents’ home in 
Hanover, sipping lemonade or something equally re- 
freshing, relaxed and settling down to married life, 
Jooking back on this voyage and all the unpleasantness 
of the past two months with relief and gratitude for 
their deliverance. 


Wil 


The weather cleared before morning and the Preux 
Chevalier, its holds fully loaded, headed southwestward 
toward Gibraltar. Every man on board, including and 
especially the captain and the vessel’s two passengers, 
kept a constant wary eye on the horizon. 

Happily, there was no sign of the xebec. Comment- 
ing on it to Paul, Lorna felt a chill race up her spine 
and across her shoulders at the thought of how helpless 
they would be should the pirates reappear, give chase, 
and capture them—as helpless as a hare under a hawk’s 
eye. 

The next two days and nights passed without in- 
cident, without any cause for anxiety other than 
the captain’s persistent unsolicited familiarity. Matters 
reached a pass where, in spite of the discomfort of the 
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cabin during the day, she hesitated to step out on deck 
for fear of his sighting and bearing down on. them like 
a bull on the charge. For his part, Paul had grown used 
to Dyklos and seemed not at all disturbed by his depre- 
dations upon their privacy. The Preux Chevalier, he 
pointed out, was not a large ship; they were the only 
two passengers; she was beautiful. The captain cbvi- 
ously found her fascinating, which assessment, if she 
thought about it, in spite of her resentment was only 
human of him. 

Promptly at twelve noon on their third day out of 
Ajaccio, having reached a point roughly twenty miles 
south of Formentera near the Gulf of Valencia, a shout 
went up at the port beam. A man pointed toward the 
north. 

The xebec! Whether it was the one they had seen 
earlier or another was difficult to say with certainty at 
such a distance, not that it made any difference. The 
moment she saw it, Lorna’s heart began to thunder and 
her imagination to overwork. But almost immediately a 
second shout followed the first. Dead ahead less than 
two miles distant, the greenish mist that had settled-over 
the surface suddenly dissolved to reveal a ship. Atop 
its mainmast flew the Union Jack. A wave of relief 
passed over Lorna, leaving her limp. 

Paul, too, was relieved. The look on his face, the 
sudden brightness leaping into his eyes betrayed it. 

“It’s a frigate,’ said Ahmed, hurrying up to them. 
“Thirty, maybe forty guns. Look, you can see other 
guns on her fo’c’sle and poop. What luck! These are 
the most dangerous waters of the whole sea, with Al- 
giers barely a hundred miles away to the south.” 

Closing on the frigate, they could make out its name 
under the taffrail: H.M.S. Lennox. The sight cheered 
Lorna se, it was as if the entire British navy had come 
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rushing to their rescue. All three stood at the foremast 
fife rail, shifting their eyes from the Lennox to the 
xebec, the latter somehow losing its formidability now, 
dwarfed and evidently thoroughly intimidated by the 
British ship. Like the pirate ship earlier, it ignored the 
Preux Chevalier, passing it at a mile’s distance and 
yeering off toward Formantera. 

Nevertheless, Dyklos cautiously stuck close to the 
Lennox, riding its wake, ready to hurry up alongside its 
port beam in case the master of the xebec changed his 
mind and came after them, however rash such a move 
appeared. Here, below the Balearics, off the eastern 
coast of Spain, the Mediterranean narrowed. At this 
point it was fed by the Atlantic, the volume of water 
entering controlled not only by the narrowness of the 
strait but also by a submarine ledge joining the two 
continents. At its deepest, the sea was a little more than 
a thousand feet and in places considerably shallower. 
There was, therefore, no heavy current to slow the west- 
ward progress of the two ships. 

Night fell, the sun sinking over Tarifa ahead, and 
Captain Dyklos maneuvered to bring the Preux Cheva- 
lier side by side with the Lennox. Presently less than 
fifty yards separated the two vessels. Almost as if cued 
by the smaller ship’s change in position, the Lennox 
began behaving oddly. Only two men were visible on 
deck, both at the wheel, both exchanging occasional 
waves with the Preux Chevalier’s company, most of 
whom were drawn up to the rail. 

Then, angling suddenly, the Lennox headed across 
the Preux Chevalier’s bow, bringing its forward cannon 
to bear, the covers rising, the small black mouths, pro- 
truding menacingly daubed with silver moonlight. Panic 
seized those on board the Preux Chevalier; Dyklos 
yelled orders, fear lending shrillness to his voice. The 
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helmsman spun the wheel hard aport to keep from 
crashing into the oncoming frigate. The Lennox re- 
sponded by sending a twelve-pound ball hurtling across 
the smaller vessel’s bow. The Preux Chevalier began to 
founder, its canvas losing the wind and slackened by 
the ship’s sudden wrenching off course. The mastheads 
dipped and the deck heeled, forcing all to grab hold of 
the fife rail to keep from being thrown against the gun- 
wale. 

A man emerged from the Lennox’s forward com- 
panionway, the first to be seen other than the two at 
the wheel. He wore a black turban and mustache and 
beard. Thrust into the golden silk sash around his mid- 
die was a curved dagger. He took up a stance at the 
rail with feet spread wide and his fists placed on his 
hips as a gang of armed men swarmed out of both com- 
panionways and flocked to the rail, grinning satanically 
and shouting. Cupping his hands around his mouth, 
their leader called out. 

“Captain, stand to and prepare to be boarded! Resist 
and we shall blow you to kindling!” 


IV 


The Preux Chevalier was taken without another shot, 
without even so much as a dagger loosed from its sash. 
Instead, there were smiles, words of greeting voiced be- 
tween clenched teeth, with all ‘the intimidation that 
obvious and total mastery over such a situation can con- 
vey. One has to take part in a battle to lose it, reflected 
Lorna in mingled horror and despair. What a supreme, 
what an ineludible irony—to think that Dyklos had fied 
the xebec for this! 

In short order a skeleton crew of what Ahmed whis- 
pered were Christian renegados was sent over to work 
the Preux Chevalier, and everyone on board was trans- 
ferred to the Lennox. Greeting them as they stepped 
onto the deck of the frigate, the captain introduced 
himself, bowing mockingly, touching his chin, nose, and 
forehead in salute. 

“Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut welcomes you, lady and 
gentlemen.” He paused as his roving glance drifted to 
Paul. Grudging admiration filled his eyes. “By Allah, 
you are a big one, and you, dear lady, a most beautiful 
one. Permit me.” Before she could draw back, he had 
grasped her hand and, holding it in a viselike grip, 
kissed it lightly. “Come, let us adjourn to my quarters 
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and discuss this unforeseen but alas unavoidable change 
in your plans.” 

His quarters, ablaze with lamps and candles, were 
sumptuous, worthy of an admiral; the floor was spread 
with Brussels carpets and expensive gilt pier mirrors, 
and framed engravings decorated the walls. The furni- 
ture was equally impressive, in particular a lovely Sher- 
aton-inspired mahogany combination desk and paired 
bookcases, with a graceful pediment complementing 
the pyramid of its base. Twin neoclassical painted dec- 
orations were displayed on either side of the desk sur- 
mounting the separate bookcases. In addition, the three 
walls were hidden behind shelves of books stretching 
from floor to ceiling. A pedestal table sat in front of 
the stern windows; it was heaped with food and a varied 
assortment of beverages. A crumpled napkin between 
a half-eaten plate of lamb and one of pilaf suggested 
that Al-Idrisi Dragut’s evening meal had been inter- 
rupted by the summons to duty. 

The captain’s oval face under his coal-black turban 
appeared unusually strong, the set of his mouth the 
most determined Lorna had ever seen: His eyes, as 
black as his turban, reflected sadness and seriousness 
in equal measure. His beard was clipped short, as was- 
his mustache, in contrast to Captain Dyklos’ flowing 
pride. Like Paul, he appeared to carry not so much as 
a single ounce of excess fat on his muscular frame. His 
bearing, as was to be expected, was haughty; he was 
clearly reveling in his triumph, appreciating the oppor- 
tunity to twist the knife in their collective wounded 
prides, and he was overjoyed at their fear of him. Free- 
ing his dagger from his sash, he laid it on the table 
and, sitting, began to eat. Lorna, Paul, Captain Dyklos, 
Rojas, and Ahmed Jcoked on in silence as he went 
about stuffing himself, suddenly determinedly oblivious 
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to their presence. The door opened behind Lorna, and 
a huge Negro, fully six-foot-eight, stripped to the waist 
of his pantaloons, a brass band circling each upper arm, 
a clutch of brightly colored feathers fixed to the front 
of his turban, entered. Closing the door, he stood with 
his back to it, his arms folded, his scimitar gleaming at 
his hip. 

Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut ate noisily, his eyes fastened 
on his food, his fingers leaping nimbly from plate to 
plate, conveying to his mouth bite-size lumps of pilaf, 
chunks of lamb, onions stuffed with minced lamb and 
rice, goat cheese wrapped in grape leaves, beans, car- 
rots, olives, dates, dried apricots, and figs. He washed 
down every third or fourth mouthful with a gulp of 
coffee spiced with cardamon, his thumb-size cup re- 
filled continually from a long-beaked brass pot by the 
half-naked giant, who, deserting his post by the door, 
now hovered over the table. 

Dragut ate and drank for fully ten minutes, pausing 
to belch every so often. Never once did he so much 
as raise his eyes to any of them. His appetite was 
prodigious; he consumed enough for three men. Bored 
with the spectacle, Lorna shifted her eyes to the win- 
dows behind him. Then she glanced at one after another 
of her fellow captives. Hach of the five had been on the 
verge of remonstrating with him when they’d been 
shown into the cabin, until the giant with his awesome- 
looking scimitar, appeared. Now all held their peace, 
staring at Dragut like small boys mutely anticipating 
censure. Paul’s face was sullen; he, she knew, would 
have had plenty to say had she not been there. He 
obviously feared for her safety, but he needn’t have; 
she could take care of herself. After all that had hap- 
pened to her since being kidnaped, she had well learned 
how. Ahmed, standing beside Paul, wore a detached, 
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almost bored, expression, as if the incident were all in 
the day’s work of a sailor, and as an Algerine he had 
no feat for his safety. Captain Dyklos, on the other 
hand, was sweating and trembling, his eyes glued to the 
scimitar on the giant’s hip, his right hand moving to his 
cheek repeatedly, scratching a nervous itch. His face, 
even his nose, had paled; studying him, she was struck 
by the intensity of his fear. It verged on sheer terror, 
He kept licking his lips in, she imagined, a futile effort 
to ease the dryness. His mate, Rojas, looked almost as 
worried, his roving eyes finally fixing on the tips of his 
boots, his hands held stiffly at his sides, fingers clench- 
ing, nails digging into his palms. 

Dragut stopped eating abruptly, punctuating the ef- 
fort with one final disgusting belch, pushing back from 
the table and getting up. He picked up his dagger and 
restored it to his sash. Wiping his mouth, he turned 
his back, folded his hands behind him, and stared out 
at the Preux Chevalier being moved up through the 
darkness behind the Lennox. He cleared. his throat. 
“We... you are heading for Algiers. Saidu. .. .” 

The giant leaned over the table. Dragut spoke to him 
in what Lorna took to be Arabic. The giant straight- 
ened, saluted, returned to the door, and called up the 
companionway: “Bashir!” 

The name was repeated along the deck above, and 
presently heavy steps could be heard descending the 
stairs. A slender, sinsister-looking chinless individual 
with a mouth that curved downward like a vipet’s, who 
dressed in similar fashion to Dragut, appeared. Around 
his head in place of a turban, however, was twenty feet 
of white cloth, his tagilmust, the common headdress of - 
the Berbers. Dragut beckoned to him. 

“Those two—” the captain pointed at Paul oa 
Rojas——“Take them below and put them in irons with 
the others.” 
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Lorna grasped, her hand flying to her throat. She 
surged forward. “No!” 

“You will be sold at auction shortly after we dock,” 
he continued, ignoring her attempt at interruption. He 
studied Dyklos. “As will you, captain. When we are 
done talking, you too will be taken below.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Ves, yes.’ My, but you give up easily—eagerly 
even. All backbone, aren’t you? Look at you, trem- 
bling like a frightened child.” 

“You can’t get away with this,” Paul interjected 
evenly. 

“See, captain? He shows his spine; he objects—not 
enough to gamble his life or that of his lady here, but 
he makes himself heard. You—” he turned to Ahmed 
—“‘what do they call you?” 

“Ahmed Tariq.” - 

“Mon fair inta? You’re an Algerine?” 

Ahmed nodded. “From Marsa.” 

“You we don’t sell. I need a body servant. Mine was 
killed two days ago by an English ball when we took 
over this hulk.” 

“Tm no servant, captain. ’'m an able seaman.” 

“If you don’t want to be a dead able seaman, you will 
be a servant. Now, go'up on deck, report to Yassin, and 
make yourself useful. You'll have the run of the ship. 
Your blood entitles you to my generosity. Betray me 
and you are a dead man, understand?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“Get them out of here, Bashir.” 

Paul, Rojas, and Ahmed were started toward the 
door, but Paul stopped with his hand on the jamb 
and, moving to Lorna, took her in his arms. 

“Darling,” she murmured, 

“It’s all right. I'l be all right.” He turned to Dragut. 
ee@aptain—. 23” 

“What?” 

“I give you the benefit of doubt. I assume you are 
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an honorable man. If you are as intelligent as you ap- 
pear to be, you will behave like a gentleman. If you 
don’t——_-” 

“You'll kill me, of course. You'll strangle me with 
your chains.” Dragut yawned. “Out!” 

Saidu closed the door after them. Dragut motioned 
Lorna to sit, turning his attention back to Dyklos. 

“Captain, I want answers—the truth. If you lie to me, 
it will go hard with you. Is that warning enough?” 

Dyklos nodded, swallowing. 

“Do you have a tongue?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“Try using it.” Leaning back in his chair with his 
hands clasped behind his head, Dragut lifted his feet 
onto the desk, planting his heels in half-empty dishes. 
“What is your registry?” 

“French.” 

“Cargo?” 

“Silk, cotton, figs, chestnut extract, and tanning bark 
from Corsica—bits and pieces.” 

“Any gold, jewels?” 

“No, nothing like that—nothing of any value other 
than the cargo.” He was lying; his eyes showed it. 
“May I smoke? I. . . this is very unnerving.” 

“No. I don’t need your stink in here. Where did you 
come from? Where are you headed?” 

“Marseilles to New Orleans to Smyrna back to Mar- 
seilles to Corsica to Boston.” 

“Those are all your ports?” 

“Every one. I swear.” 

“And you’re sure you’ve picked up no valuables? 
No souvenirs, no paper money? Florins? British 
pounds?” 

“No, no, I swear!” 

“A simple no will suffice.” 

The door flew open, and a man appeared carrying 
a teak chest the size of a shoe box. At the sight of it, 
Dyklos paled and cried out. To Lorna’s surprise, he 
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grabbed for the box, attempting to wrest it from the 
other’s hold. 

“Give me that! It’s mine!” 

Seizing him by the scruff of the neck, Saidu jerked 
him back. Dragut cleared a space on the table and 
turned for the box. The man set it down, exchanged 
a few words in Arabic with Dragut, and left. The cap- 
tain opened the box and lifted out a handful of the 
florins given to Dyklos by Paul in payment for passage, 
then a stack of neatly banded British five-pound notes. 
Restoring both, he then produced a string of exquisite 
and perfectly matched black pearls the size of hazel- 
nuts. The reaction.on Dyklos’ face was that of a man 
suddenly confronted with death in the most horrifying 
form imaginable.: 

“No valuables, I believe you said,” said Dragut quiet- 
ly, dropping the pearls back into the box; and taking 
out a pear-shaped diamond the size of a pigeon egg 
attached to a slender gold chain, he held it up to the 
light, turning it slowly, squinting at it and then dropped 
it back into the box. Humming softly to himself, he 
examined the rest of the contents. The electricity in 
the air set Lorna’s heart thumping as her eyes flashed 
back and forth between the two men. - 

Dragut sighed, spoke to Saidu, who was standing at 
Dyklos’ s elbow opposite the man who had just come 
in, then turned his attention back to his prisoner. “This 
box is yours?” 

“My personal property, sir. Nothing to do with my 
cargo.” 

“I see. Praise Allah, you are a most fortunate man 
to have been able to accumulate such weath. Here.” 

Closing the lid, Dragut held out the box for him 
to take. Dyklos reached for it. In that instant Saidu’s 
scimitar was out, upraised and flashing downward, 
cleaving cleanly through both of Dyklos’ wrists. Lorna 
screamed, half rising from her chair, revulsion erupt- 
ing in her stomach. For a split second the dismembered 
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hands held the box in defiance of gravity; then down 
they fell. Dyklos bellowed like a gored bull. From his 
wrist-stumps twin fountains of blood gushed forth as 
his knees gave way and he crumpled to the floor. 

Lorna did not see him fall. The sight was too much 
for her, and she fainted, 


V 


She awoke beneath silken sheets in a bed of skillfully 
carved ebony to sight of his face too close to be wel- 
come—as if it could be welcome at any distance, once 
she thought about it. Yet, for all his brutality, his sad- 
ism, and his evident total absence of conscience, there 
was about him something inordinately fascinating, at 
once repellent and magnetic. It was in his eyes; they 
seemed bent on luring her into their unfathomable 
depths, obliging her to exert every ounce of willpower 
at her command to tear her own eyes away. 

“Feeling better?” 

“Animal!” 

“Ah, is that insult or compliment? Am I a camel 
or a lion?” 

“A pig!” 

His face clouded, his light-hearted air vanishing in- 
stantaneously. Her head ached, she was famished, the 
sight of him sickened her; she wished he’d go away— 
better yet, vanish from the face of the earth, he, his 
band of brigands, the Lennox, the whole nightmare. 


y 
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“Praise Allah, what was done had to be. The man 
was a liar and a thief—doubtless even a murderer. He 
lied about his ports of call; he had stopped at Marsa, 
where your friend Ahmed comes from. He must have; 
a week ago that chest was stolen out of the house of 
Shwayhat ibn Doghnis, who was holding it for the 
Dey himself, by two sailors who were seen and followed 
to the docks, They boarded a twin-topsail schooner 
painted black with a yellow line running from under 
her catheads to her stern. Does that sound familiar?” 

“To cut off his hands .. .” The words reaching her 
ears sent the scene flashing across her mind and bring- 
ing nausea. 

“Tt is written in the Koran: ‘As to thieves, whether 
man or woman, cut ye off their hands in recompense 
for their wrong doing! This is a penalty by way of 
warning from Allah himself, and Allah is Mighty, 
Wise——” 

“And barbarous.” 

“T did not hear that.” 

“You're animals, all of you!” 

He laughed and, rising from his chair, poured a 
dark reddish liquid from a silver pitcher on the tray on 
the nightstand into a small silver cup. 

“Drink this, it will settle your stomach.” 

“No, thank you.” 

Fully awake now, she felt the odor of incense strong 
in her nostrils. A richly ornamented brass burner hung 
from the ceiling, slender trails of smoke issuing from 
the openings ringing its center. The room was taste- 
fully appointed, but, like the larger room outside, 
to conform to an Englishman’s taste—the bed, the 
nightstand, the chest of drawers, everything in view 
with the exception of the incense burner. 

She raised herself to a sitting position. 

: “You're not getting up?” He feigned concern, frown- 
ing. 
“I want to.” She did not trust him by her bed; it 
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was too convenient, and lust was clearly in his eyes. A 
small voice deep inside her counseled caution, as if, 
were it to come to that point, she would have any de- 
fense against his advances. Still, if she continued to 
show him grit, obstinacy rather than passive submission, 
it might gain her something akin to respect. 

Getting up, brushing past him, she went into the 
other room. The table was still cluttered with the dirty 
dishes. The chest sat among them, closed. There was 
no sign of Dyklos or so much as one drop of blood. 
Something else was missing—the largest of the Brussels 
carpets that had been covering the floor directly in 
front of the table. The captain had been standing in the 
center of it when Saidu struck. Standing in the doorway 
behind her, Dragut noted her curiosity. 

“I’m afraid the carpet was ruined.” 

“What have you done with him?” she cried. 

“Zut! May Allah have mercy on his soul. Out of 
shame for his thievery, the captain chose to bleed to 
death. He and his hands were wrapped in the carpet 
and given to the tunny and swordfish.” 

She grimaced. 

Coming up alongside her he reacted to her reaction 
with his characteristic infuriating smile. “That disturbs 
you? The man was a pig.” 

“And you his murderers.” 

“Not at all. I merely called him to account for his 
crime. It was Saidu who imposed punishment. But 
come; you must be hungry.” 

“No, thank you. I don’t seem to have any appetite.” 
She sat in the chair. 

He stood over her, his arms folded, his smile intact 
spreading his handsome features, his eyes boring into 
her, the fires of lust kindling. 

“Animals, all of you!” she spat out. 

“You keep saying that. It might interest you to know 
that I happen to be the most famous pirate in the en- 
tire Mediterranean.” 
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“Most infamous, you mean.” 

“You find corsairs repugnant? Have you ever met 
one before?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Il corso happens to be an ancient and honorable 
profession.” 

“Oh? Cutting off people’s hands, enslaving them, pil- 
laging, murdering x 

“Who does all that, the Vikings? Elizabethan ad- 
venturers with the blessing of their queen? The Java- 
nese, the Arabs from the Hadhramaut and the Omani 
coast? My dear lady, the world is full of pirates. Their 
exploits impress you or repel you, depending upon 
your allegiance. But the finest, the most successful cor- 
sairs of all, are those of us here in the Mediterranean.” 
He leaned close to her, his eyes inches from hers, his 
smile giving way to a look so sober it made her nervous, 
“T happen to be proud of my profession. I have good 
reason to be.” 

He explained that when younger he had little choice 
but to become a pirate; the topography of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts and islands offered limited opportunity 
in agriculture and virtually none in either business or 
industry. In regard to fishing, it was, in his opinion, a 
poor man’s lot, drudgery, consistently arduous and 
prey to the whims of the weather, offering a profit but 
a fraction of that to be gained by plundering foreign 
ships. He saw himself as a corsale or korsan, not for a 
moment a fugitive or criminal. 

“Whether you approve or not, my occupation is as 
clearly identifiable and as necessary as that of a baker, 
a rug dealer, or a goldsmith.” 

Over the course of the previous three centuries, the 
Algerine system of piracy had been refined to such an 
extent as to become the model for all such enterprise. 
From Tangier to Sidi Barani, men were recruited from 
among Christian renegados, Muslims from elsewhere in 
the Ottoman Empire, and a handful from the non- 
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Turkish population. Captains, crews, and suppliers all 
lived in the Marine Quarter of Algiers, along the har- 
bor and dock area below the Casbah. Expeditions were 
financed by private individuals seeking sound business 
investments, as well as by the public purse. Sharehold- 
ing was organized like any stock company, with the 
investors’ return based upon the amount risked. Divi- 
sion of captured cargo was governed by strict rules. 
After the government’s share given to the Dey was 
deducted, fixed charges were paid to the port authorities 
and customs brokers and to the upkeep of the sanctuar- 
ies of the holy men, the marabouts, whose prayers in- 
sured the success of the venture. What remained of the 
cargo was then equally divided between the vessel’s 
owners and the crew. Having taken the Lennox as a 
prize, Dragut could legally claim it as his own, although 
its cargo, that is, its supplies and its officers and crew— 
had to be sold and the profits properly divided. 

“Very intriguing,” she said, pretending to stifle a 
yawn, “especially that business about your getting the 
blessing of your holy men.” 

“Ys it any different than your priests and ministers 
blessing each side’s arms before the battle?” 

His response silenced her. Nevertheless, his failure 
to win her understanding, let alone her respect for his 
way of life, nettled him. But, instead of further renzon- 
stration, he chose to drop the subject altogether. It 
quickly became apparent to her that she might have 
done better to at least appear impressed, even to en- 
courage him to continue; but it was too late for that 
now. 

Moving closer to her, he began stroking her cheek 
lightly. “You are very beautiful. Your skin is as white 
as the alabaster of Tell el Amarna. Your eyes are love- 
ly. And you find me attractive, don’t you? I can tell 
by the way you stare.” 

“’m sorry. I look at you and all I can see is blood: 
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his” she nodded toward the bare floor—‘and every- 
one else’s.” She drew free of his touch. “Please .. .” 

Irresistible as this comment may have been under the 
circumstances, it proved another tactical error. His face 
darkened; and placing his hand under her chin, he 
forced her mouth upward and kissed her. 

She wrenched free. “I said. 

“T heard. Stand up.” 

His tone was a whip snapping. Without the slightest ~ 
hesitancy, she rose from the chair. He walked a circle 
about her, returning to his starting point in front of her. 
Cupping her breasts with his palms, he stared at her. 
She dared not pull away; his eyes forbade it. Her heart 
hammered against her rib cage as fear, like a winged 
creature given birth in the pit of her stomach, rose 
upward, spreading across her chest and shoulders, rac- 
ing through her to her extremities. 

“Please . 

He turned to the window, looking out upon the 
black shape that was the Preux Chevalier following. 
Above its skysails a legion of stars bejeweled the 
heavens, the moon intruding among them. Taking a 
lighted candle from the nearest bookcase and holding 
it up to show the stump barely a quarter-inch high, 
he stared through the flame at her. “Go into the bed- 
room, disrobe, and get into the bed. When this goes out, 
I shall come in.” 

“No! I refuse. J am a married woman. You have 
my husband in chains. We’re at your mercy; show it. 
Yow’re too much of a man, too intelligent, too im- 
portant, to take advantage of my helplessness, to rape 
me.” 

“Rape? What are you saying, dear lady? I have no 
intention of doing such a foul thing. I wish only to 
enjoy your body, as you will enjoy mine. And you will; 
on that you have my word. An equal arrangement, give 
and take.” 

“Please,” she begged again. 
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“No ‘please.’ Just do as I say.” 

“And if I refuse? What will you do—cut off my 
hands?” 

-“Zutlt You're being ridiculous. I wouldn’t harm a 
hair on your head.” 

“That’s a relief.” 

“On the other hand, when I think of your poor 
husband lying below with his wrists manacled, the 
chain fastened to the hanging knee over his head, 
helpless, dozing, perhaps even fast asleep . . . Sud- 
denly along comes Saidu with that infernal scimitar 
of his—so sharp. Down it flashes, lop s 

“You wouldn’t!” 

“May Allah be merciful and dull your husband’s 
mind to the pain and humiliation. To think that never 
again will he be able to fulfill his conjugal duties.” 

“Very well, I'll make a-bargain with you.” 

“Oh?” 

“Free him. When we dock, let him go on his way, 
and I shali do anything you ask of me.” 

“Anything?” 

She nodded. 

Throwing back his head, he burst out laughing, then 
just as suddenly sobered. “Don’t be absurd, dear lady; 
you will do anything I ask of you, anything I demand, 
without your husband’s freedom. You are testing my 
patience. For the last time, do I call Saidu and send 
him below, or will you do as you’re told?” 

Without another word she walked into the bedroom, 
closed the door, and began disrobing. 





The Lennox was never intended to transport human 
cargo. Its bulkheads were entirely intact; in the hold 
were no oversize cooking pots, no extra deck, no 
abundant supplies of rice and beans. The only evidence 
that this pride of the Royal Navy had been reduced to 
service in the most odious trade was the presence of 
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shackle bolts, and attached to them were more than 
seventy Christian captives. 

The man chained to the hanging knee on Paul’s right 
was a Welshman of marginal intelligence, but a cheer- 
ful, optimistic sort, resolutely carrying on, buoyed by 
the reasonable hope of early ransom. His name was 
Christopher Rhys; he was toothless and talkative and, 
like the Liverpudlian on Paul’s left, one Guy Tabor, 
had intimate knowledge of what Jay ahead for all of 
them. 

“They march us down the gangplank to the auction 
dock. The Dey takes one of every eight, sail fitters, 
carpenters, them with useful skills. They’re sent to the 
public bagnio. The brokers noise the word about as 
to the quality for sale, the different professions; the 
crowd gathers and the auctioneer starts,” said Rhys. 

“That’s heartening news,” said Paul. “What mystifies 
me is how an armed frigate like this could possibly 
be taken by a xebec half its size, with half its man- 
power... Was everybody drunk?” 

“Everybody was asleep,” said Tabor bitterly, scrap- 
ing the sweat from his hairless head with the edge of 
his hand. “Even the bloody watch. It happened a week 
ago off Taineron. Coming from Cypress we were, head- 
ing for Gibraltar.” 

“None of us dreamed the thievin’ cutthroats had 
their eye on us,” went on Rhys. “They picked a proper 
night, though, no moon, clouds so thick you could 
practically reach up and touch ’em. Four chaps had 
the middle watch, midnight to four in the morning.” 

“All four fell asleep?” 

Rhys nodded. “Mr. Crowder at the wheel was the 
first to spot the bastards boardin’. He started yellin’ 
and caught a knife square in his brisket. By the time 
we were up and about, they were swarmin’ over the 
deck, knockin’ out everybody in sight. Runnin’ up out 
of the companionway, every man jack of us caught a 
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belayin’ pin over the pate.” He rubbed the back of 
his head gingerly. 

It developed that Captain Dragut’s own vessel had 
been leaking badly. necessitating his takeover of the 
frigate. He had Jeft his own ship empty and certain 
to go down very soon. 

“He bragged as to how he’d been followin’ us for a 
day and a night before the clouds rolled in and he 
could sneak up close enough to board.” said Tabor. 

“Blasted heathens! We never got a shot off!” said 
Rhys. 

“Where’s your captain?” 

“Dead. Dragut’s big black slit his throat and both 
mates’ and Mr. Wolper’s, the ordnance officer. A little 
show of blood to scare the rest of us into line. It 
worked, all right.” 

Paul told them how the Preux Chevalier had been 
taken sidling uv to the Lennox: “And all but begging 
for it,” he added bitterly. 

“Don’t worry,” said Rhys; “nothin’ overly awful’s 
goin’ to happen to any of us. We just keep our mouths 
shut, do as they tell us, and work out the time till 
we're ransomed. It won’t be near as bad as if we was 
black blighters fetched up from the jungle.” 

The air in the darkened hold was so close and so 
foul-smelling, Paul all but gagged with every breath. 
Rats scurried about, their beady red eyes puncturing 
the blackness; and the cockroaches were as big as his 
thumb. 

“There'll be no ransom for us, my wife and J,” 
he said morosely. 

“Wife!” exclaimed both in unison. 

“It’s she I’m worried about.” He raised his eyes 
to the low ceiling. “He’s got her up there with him.” 

Tabor sucked in his breath with a low whistle. “That’s 
bad.” 

“If he’s got the sense he was born with, he'll keep his 
filthy hands off her.” 
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“T hope so,” said Rhys, in a voice that suggested 
compassion but little conviction that this was to be. 

Paul tugged at his manacles, but the bolt securing 
the short chain joining them to the hanging knee over 
his head held firmly. “One thing I promise you: One 
of us is going to end up killing the other.” 


The possibility of his premature death was the fur- 
thest thing from Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut’s thoughts 
as he entered the bedroom to find Lorna sitting up 
in the bed clutching the covers to her, her face taut 
with desperation. She hated this as much as she dreaded 
it—not because she was afraid of him; she was not. 
He was by now at the mercy of his lust, in bondage 
to it, so dedicated to the prospect of abusing her, of 
bending her to his will, in such haste to begin that 
his dark eyes had become gtazed. But one other thing he 
had to have just as much as her body—her approval, her 
admission that he was all the man he touted himself to 
be, superior to Paul, to any man. She needn’t have to 
declare it in so many words, only show it, in her eyes, in 
a turnabout in attitude, in a show of respect for him, 
however grudgingly granted. He would never get it, of 
course, but the simple fact that he appeared certain that 
he would heartened her. His incredible ego was like an 
egg in her hand; she need merely close her fingers to 
crush it. 

But what would happen to Paul when she did? 
Would this grinning, self-assured, conscienceless bar- 
barian retaliate by revenging himself on Paul? Abso- 
lutely. Without question. 

He had something in his hand as he came into the 
room, holding it behind his back. Sitting on the edge 
of the bed, he held up the black pearls. “Beautiful 
pearls for a beautiful throat.” 

“I don’t want them.” 

“Nonsense. Of course you want them.” He laughed. 
“They have to be as irresistible to you as you are to me. 
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You are, you know. By Allah, I confess P’'ve never 
met a woman who had such an effect on me. I’ve 
been too long at sea.” He paused, licking his upper 
lip with the tip of his tongue, his eyes continuing to 
blaze, his breath a subdued panting. 

She cringed and drew back. 

“Now, now, let’s try them on.” Before she could 
prevent it, he slipped them around her neck and fast- 
ened the clasp. “Beautiful! Magnificent!” 

Seizing the edge of the covers, he jerked them free 
roughly, exposing her breasts—a simple action, ex- 
pected, the first move; but it triggered something in 
her whirling brain. In that split second, as the warmth 
of the sheet gave way to a coolness prompting a shud- 
der, the disgrace, the abject humiliation of what was 
to come, the heartless destruction of all decency, of all 
dignity, seemliness, and self-respect, struck her like a 
hammer to the heart. 

“T said no!” Ripping the necklace from her throat, 
she flung it at the wall. The string broke, sending the 
pearls bouncing lightly about the room, rolling in every 
direction. Instantly his face was black with fury. Out 
flashed his hand to slap her. The pain had not even 
started when instinctively she retaliated, fingers curled, 
nails finding the top of his cheek, digging in, dragging 
downward to open the flesh. It was done before she 
even realized she was doing it. 

Oh, my God! she thought. 

She cringed, expecting him to smash her with his 
fists; but he did not. Instead he got up slowly and, 
backing toward the door, lifted his hand to his cheek 
to cover the five rapidly reddening lines angling down- 
ward toward the corner of his mouth. Then, bringing 
his hand down, he glanced at it. The slender red bars 
cut diagonally across it. 

When he spoke, his lips scarcely moved and his 
awful eyes held her rigid where she sat clutching the 
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covers to conceal her nakedness. ‘““What a pity,” he 
said, seething; “what a stupid thing‘to do for one of such 
obvious intelligence.” He sighed, his shoulders sagging. 
“As you wish. If we can’t be civilized, we must be 
uncivilized.” 

Turning, he was out the door, striding to the com- 
panionway door, whipping it open and calling: “Saidu!” 

The giant came down the stairs to fill the doorway, 
his scimitar swinging ominously by his side. Dragut 
spoke to him in Arabic. 

“No!” she cried, rising from the bed. “Don’t do it, 
please!” 

Neither paid the slightest attention to her. Saidu 
left and Dragut closed the door. 

“Stop him! I beg you. Don’t do this. Stop him!” 

He shook his head. “Too late, I’m afraid.” 

Falling at his feet; groveling before him, she begged 
and pleaded with him to recall Saidu. His expression 
remained as fixed as a statue’s. Jumping up, she ran 
to the door, disregarding her nakedness. She grabbed 
the knob, but he pulled her away, throwing her to the 
floor. Again she began pleading, but he might as well 
have been deaf for all the attention he paid her. Then 
the door opened, revealing Paul, his wrists shackled 
behind his back, Saidu beside him, the sharpened edge 
of his scimitar held crosswise against Paul’s throat. 

“Paul, darling!” 

Dragut smiled, closing the door behind the two. “TI 
said if you refuse to cooperate, your husband will suffer 
the consequences. But of course you won’t refuse, will 
you?” 

She bit her lip and lowered her eyes. “No.” 

“Ah, somehow I knew you wouldn’t.” He raised 
one hand commandingly. “Back into bed. If it’s pain 
you want, it’s pain you'll get.” 

“You filthy bastard,” snarled Paul. “I'll kill you!” 
With a jerk he snapped his head back from the menac- 
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ing blade, preparing to duck under it and start toward 
Dragut, but Saidu thrust it quickly back into place, 
against the soft flesh under his chin, stopping him. 

Again the captain laughed. “With your beloved hus- 
band watching us from start to finish.” 


Vi 


The condensation collecting on the ceiling of the hold 
dripped slowly and steadily down upon the captives. 
It was a trivial annoyance ... but one that seemed to 
underscore indelibly the helplessness of their situation. 
Paul sat with his knees drawn up, his necked bowed, 
his eyes cast downward. He was consumed with hate, 
his mind ablaze with it, his heart a lead weight filling, 
his chest. 

“Killing is too good for him,” he rasped, “too merci- 
ful. Better to break his back and watch him drag him- 
self about like a crab on the beach. In so much 
agony, he’ll sweat blood!” 

Rhys spoke out of the darkness. “Cheer up, my 
friend. You may get your chance earlier than you 
think. You’re big and strong and you’ve a head on 
your shoulders. The Dey should pick you. And as 
Dragut’s his nephew, he’ll probably be hanging around 
his house within reach.” 

“T hope and pray.” 

“Just plan carefully. Make sure you'll be able to get 
away as soon as you’ve done him.” 
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“Tl break every bone in his body.” 

“What about your missus now?” asked Tabor from 
the other side. “You're sure to be separated. If Dragut 
makes a present of her to the Dey for his seraglio, you 
won’t be able to get near her. Even if he picks you, too. 
They'll probably put you to work at the arsenal or in 
the shipyard.” 

Overhead the hatch cover thudded dully. Off it came 
and stars appeared. Saidu and the mate, Bashir, leaned 
over. 

“Quiet, you filthy pigs!” called down Bashir. “Time 
to sleep. When you wake up we'll be in sight of home 
port. You'll be brought up in small groups to be fed, 
and washed down. Zut! You stink to high heaven!” 

“Tike a camel stable,” added Saidu. 

Bashir cackled. “You, Savoyard, sweet dreams. 
Dream of your woman in the captain’s arms.” 

“Bastard!” Paul tugged and twisted his chain. 

Again the cackling came floating down, and down 
clunked the hatch cover into place. 

The monotonous melody resumed, the eternal drip- 
ping, the sea lapping against the bulkhead above, the 
heavy breathing all about him, the snoring, and the 
steady drumming of his heart. 

Onward sailed the Lennox, two points, twenty-two 
and a half degrees east by south, dead on course for 
Algiers. 


Vil 


Through the haze cushioning the grass-green water, 
Algiers appeared, ascending the Sahel hills like an 
enormous white amphitheater splashed by. the dazzling 
brilliance of the rising sun. Algiers—convenient an- 
chorage for Phoenician merchantmen .: . prize of the 
Roman, Vandal, Arab, and Turk... for three hundred 
years the principal sanctuary of those whose calling 
it was to trouble the sea. As the Lennox, followed by 
the Preux Chevalier, rounded the mole and entered the 
northern harbor, the aura of majestic power and mystery 
enshrouding the city in first impression gave way to the 
sight of a weli-fortified triangle draped against the hill. 
The triangle’s apex was the Casbah. Down from it 
sloped the city to the water’s edge. Behind the northern 
and southern harbor. fortifications lay the so-called, 
lower city, where, according to Ahmed, standing be- 
side Lorna at the bow rail, most of. Algiers’s com- 
merce and day-to-day living was carried on. The area 
was divided laterally by a single street, the Biyuk 
Carsi, its many zigzags intersected by alleys and crowded 
with shops, cafés, and market stalls. At either end 
stood gates barred by heavy iron doors. A third gate, 
Bab Cedid, connected the Casbah to the lower city. 
Down came the union jack and the tricolor; up over 
each vessel went the ensign of Algeria: green spangled 
60 
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with silver stars and a crescent moon. The two ships 
drew closer to the twelve-foot-thick moated wall rising 
forty feet along the harbors and the dock area en- 
circling the huddled mass of white buildings capped 
by flat roofs overhung with terraces. Above, enclosed 
within a separate octagonal wall, was the Casbah. 

' Lorna had never seen such a cramped complex as 
the Casbah, It appeared as if the wall ringing it had 
been tightened like a loop of rope, squeezing the build- 
ings into a.solid, streetless mass, and then the loop 
was loosened and restored to its present circumference. 

“I’ve got an idea,” whispered Ahmed. He paused 
to fill and light his pipe and glanced behind them. 
Dragut had appeared on the poop deck, looking like a 
ruler on his balcony preparing to address the masses. 
Bashir and Saidu stood on either side of him. Ill stay 
with you as long as J can and maybe, by some stroke 
of luck in all the bustle of the auction, we'll be able to 
slip away. If we can, we'll head straight for the Casbah. 
Once inside the wall, you'll be safe!” 

She rewarded his enthusiasm with a sad smile, then 
shook her head, turning her eyes back to Dragut, who 
was directing the two men standing over the hatch 
to remove its cover. They dropped it to one side and, 
with pistols at the ready, descended the ladder. 

“It’s impossible; he'll never let us out of his sight.” 

“He might; he’ll be very busy.” 

“If we do get away, what’s to prevent his following 
us? He'll assume we’re heading for the Casbah.” 

“Let him. He won’t follow; he won’t dare.” Ahmed, 
puffing on his pipe, smiled and patted her arm com- 
fortingly. “He can’t set a foot inside. If he tries, he'll 
be a dead man in ten minutes.” 

He explained. One of Dragut’s Christian renegados, 
who made no secret of his envy of the captain, had let 
it be known to everyone within earshot that Dragut 
took special pains to avoid the Casbah—and with 
good reason. According to the man, the captain had 
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murdered a Marsan named Alsaleh in an argument 
over a woman earlier that year. 

“Alsaleh’s thirty-seven cousins live in the Casbah, 
and most of his other relatives. Dragut is safe in the 
city, at his uncle’s the Dey’s, and in the Marine Quarter 
over on the western docks; but the Casbah is off limits.” 

“That’s all very intriguing,” she said quietly, “but 
it’s no help to us. There’s still not a chance in a thou- 
sand we can get away. Besides, how would we rescue 
Paul?” 

Her heart tightened and sank as he emerged from 
the hold, wincing as the sunlight struck his eyes. He 
was filthy and caked with sweat. His irons*had been 
removed, but each wrist bore an ugly red mark where 
the metal bands had been clamped too tightly. Seeing 
her, he made a sign but was quickly shoved into line 
with the four others who had come up with him. Lorna 
again glanced upward at Dragut and the other two 
“men. 

Back came visions of the horror of the night before. 
Commanded to stand motionless, Saidu’s blade pressed 
against his throat, Paul had been further warned that 
if he turned his head from the sight or even so much 
as closed one eye, “his throat would spit red from 
ear to ear.” Dragut had loosened his clothes and pushed 
her down upon the bed, his member erect, his eyes 
blazing with lust. Suddenly he was panting like an 
animal. Mounting her, holding her down with his 
great strength which prevented her from writhing free, 
he was preparing to penetrate when she cried out. Paul 
went wild, roaring, twisting his body, miraculously 
avoiding the blade. Although she had been trembling 
in awful anticipation of the stabbing pain of abrupt 
entry and was on the verge of passing out, Paul’s out- 
burst braced her and seemed to trigger her resistance. 
She pushed against Dragut’s lower chest with her little 
fists, twisting to free her sex from his thrusting mem- 
ber, screaming at him, clawing at his face—-at his 
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wounded cheek—losing all control. To her astonish- 
ment, he hesitated, confused, uncertain of his next 
move. In a flash his morbid viciousness vanished, ap- 
parently overcome by the realization that if Saidu struck 
Paul, she would defend herself with all her strength, 
until his temper and frustration at the delay got the 
best of him and he strangled her or she fainted from 
exhaustion. Rising from the bed, he ordered Saidu to 
return Paul to the hold, cursing the big man vilely when 
he scowled and hesitated. No sooner had the two of 
them departed than he returned to her and took her. 

No more than two minutes bridged the prior drama 
and the aftermath; but, to the day of her death, she 
would remember it as the most terrifying, brutal, and 
humiliating two minutes she had ever experienced. 
Earlier, striking out at him with the worthless weapon 
of words she had called him an animal; but she was to 
discover that no animal could possibly be more heart- 
less, more vicious, more determined to destroy than this 
man. Her resistance only fueled his fury. He would 
teach her to embarrass him in front of Saidu! If need 
be, he would break her back as well as her spirit. 

God in Heaven, but she hated the smirking sight of 
him! What drove him to such extremes of sadism? 
Why, when absolute power over all of them was in his 
grasp, did he find it necessary to assert himself in such 
spiteful and depraved ways? 

“Wash them down,” he ordered in a tone that sug- 
gested that Paul and the other prisoners were deck fit- 
tings rather than human beings. 

Wooden buckets were lowered over the side, and the 
men were dashed with seawater. Then, ordered to sit, 
they were given steaming bowls of rice ladled from a 
large copper pot brought from the galley and set atop 
the fore hatch. They gobbled the rice down greedily, 
one man making the mistake of asking for a second 
helping and getting instead a cuff hard enough to brain 
him. 
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She could stand the sight no longer. She started to- 
ward Paul, but Ahmed caught her arm. 

“Don’t, you'll only give the captain reason to embar- 
tass him.” . 

She sighed, her shoulders slumping. “You're right,” 
she said dejectedly. “You’re proud :of yourself, aren’t 
you, animal!” she burst out at Dragut. 

The composed, somewhat bored expression on Dra- 
gut’s face reformed into a puzzled look, as if he 
couldn’t believe his ears. The deckhand standing closest 
to her came striding up and grabbed hold of her wrists. 
Beyond his shoulder she saw Paul curse and jump to 
his feet, but the man who had filled his bowl shoved 
him back down. 

“Tet her be,” said Dragut. “She’s overwrought, poor 
woman. Her tongue’s detached itself from her common 
sense.” 

“Pil get you, you bastard,” hissed Paul. “Ill kill 
you. 39 

“Nol” she snapped, wrenching free of the man’s 
hold. 

To those watching, it was prudent advice to Paul to 
hold his tongue. To her it was a solemn pronouncement, 
that Dragut was hers. Paul and every other Christian 
on board had reason to kill him, but her own was far 
better. She had never wanted to kill anyone before in 
her entire life; she would never have thought herself 
capable of such an act—but then she had never known 
a Dragut. 

“Shut your mouth, pig,” growled the man who had 
pushed Paul down. 

“No, no, let him speak,” interjected the captain. 

“Paul, don’t,” she said. 

Dragut lifted his forefinger to his lips. “Go on, 
Christian, get it off your chest.” 

Paul glared, seething, but said nothing more. Shaking 
off Ahmed’s restraining hand, she ran to Paul, sinking 
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to her knees, throwing her arms around him and cover- 
ing his face with kisses. 

“Husband and wife reunited,” intoned Dragut. “What 
a touching display. Say your farewells; in ten minutes 
you'll be going your separate ways—you, Savoyard, to. 
the block and your lady back to my cabin.” 

Her heart cried out to Paul, and her helplessness 
infuriated her. The whole loathsome nightmare was 
rapidly becoming more than she could stand, She was 
almost grateful when Dragut ordered a hulking brute of 
a renegado to take her bodily farther down the deck to 
the fair lead. Ahmed followed. 

Within an hour all the captives had been brought up, 
washed, and fed. Meanwhile, a. crowd was massing on, 
the dock to welcome the two ships. The helmsmen 
eased both up to their moorings, their lines were thrown 
and secured, and the gangplanks were let down. Heavi- 
ly guarded, the unshackled prisoners were marched 
down the ELennox’s plank in single file. When Paul 
reached the dock, he turned to wave. 

“I can’t try to escape to the Casba .” she said, wist- 
fully returning his wave. “Even if it were possible, I 
can’t leave him.” 

- “Fie’s the one leaving,” said Ahmed. “It’s probably 
the last you'll ever see of him. Count on Dragut to see 
to that.” 

“No!” Gripping the rail, she leaned as far over as she 
could without falling, craning her neck, following Paul 
with her eyes through the crowd. 

“Accept it. You can’t help him now. Maybe later. 
But you never will unless you and I get away. It’s worth 
the risk, I promise you. My cousin Soliman Nidaylah 
and his wife live in the Casbah. He’s a tailor. You'll be 
safe in their house and out of Dragut’s clutches for 
good.” 

“Separated from Paul for good. Dear God, Ahmed, 
what’s the use? All of a sudden I couldn’t care less what 
happens to me.” 
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“Trust me, missus.” 

She did, for all the good it promised. Raising her 
eyes from the auction dock and looking at the Casbah, 
she saw it as more of a prison within the prison of the 
city than any sanctuary. Worst of all, there appeared 
no way she could rescue Paul. And to leave him, to 
desert him now... Tears welled in her eyes, and she 
stifled a sob. He was gone, lost with the others in the 
rapidly growing crowd. Dragut, with Saidu at his heels, 
started down the gangplank. Half a dozen others fol- 
lowed, all heavily armed, as if they anticipated trouble 
on the dock. _ 

“Take a look,” said Ahmed. “There’s only a hand- 
ful left on board. And look who’s in charge.” 

Bashir had remained on the poop and was watch- 
ing them like a hawk. If he dropped dead; she thought, 
if every man left on board were suddenly struck blind 
and deaf, she and Ahmed would still have to get down 
the gangplank and through the crowd surrounding the 
auction block without being seen by Dragut or any of 
bis men. The dock, unfortunately, was so narrow there 
was no room either right or left to circle the mob. There 
was, cautioned Ahmed, nothing they could do for the 
time being but wait and hope for a break, for Bashir 
to lose interest in them and a chance to slip overboard 
into the water. 

As she waited, she examined the scene more care- 
fully. The city’s fortifications appeared impregnable. 
Mounted upon the batteries on the norh side of the bay 
were no fewer than eighty cannon and eight heavy 
mortars. Between the north wall and the begirining of 
the mole, some eight hundred feet long and connecting 
the dock to the lighthouse, an additional twenty guns 
could be seen. And a semicircular battery, mounting 
two tiers of guns, approximately forty in all, stood on 
the northern projection of the mole. 

To the south, nearly in line with the dock, was 
located the lighthouse battery displaying three tiers 
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mounting forty-eight guns; next to it was the eastern 
battery mounting eighty-six guns in three tiers flanked 
by four other batteries of two tiers mounting sixty more 
—in all, more than two hundred eighteen-, twenty- 
four—, and thirty-two—pounders. i 

Most lethal of all, thanks to its location down close 
to the water, was the “fish-market” battery, about three 
hundred yards west of the south mole-head, it mounted 
fifteen guns in three tiers. Between it and the southern- 
most extremity of the city stood the Round Castle built 
by the Spaniards and mounting altogether about seventy 
additional guns. At the rear of the city on the heights 
were several emplacements, so that the total number 
of guns exceeded a thousand. 

Observed Ahmed glumly, “They say that if all of 
them were fired at once, the shock would shove the 
city, the hill, and all back ten feet.” 

Down on the dock there appeared to be a distur- 
bance. Men were shouting and pointing out to sea. All 
eyes turned in that direction. Bashir, up on the poop 
deck, turned seaward, shading his eyes from the sun. 
Lorna and Ahmed turned more slowly. 

Coming from the north were four frigates and .a 
schooner, as yet too far away to reveal their colors but 
carried by a favoring breeze, bearing down upon the 
bay at a great rate. Lorna gasped. as 

“Men-o’-war!” burst Ahmed excitedly. 

Together they ran diagonally toward midship, cross- 
ing the deck to the seaside rail opposite. A loud yelling 
went up from the dock, and the few men still on board, 
Bashir among them, were suddenly seized with panic. 

“They’re probably British,” she said hopefully, “come 
after this ship.” 

“Clear the deck!” roared Bashir above them. “You, 
woman, Marsan, get down the companionway: Quickly!” 

Ahmed took her by the hand, and they ran to the 
aft companionway, ducking down it and, hidden in the 
shadow, peering out at the oncoming squadron. Now 
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its colors could be clearly seen, the unmistakable blue, 
white, and red tri-color of the French. 

“Look, they’re forming up for attack,” said Ahmed 
gleefully. 

“We're right in their line of fire,” she exclaimed. 

“A break for us.” 

“You're mad!” 

“Am I? Watch; we take one shot in the rigging and 
old Bashir will go over the rail like dumped swill, 
the filthy pig. All of them will try to save their skins 
before they think about saving this tub. Are you a good 
swimmer?” 

“Ves,” 

“You'd better be. We’re going over.” Grabbing her 
hand, he started back up the stairs. 

“Wait until it starts. If we try to get away now, he'll 
shoot us as soon as we hit the water.” 

“Maybe you're right.” He paused, staring at her. 
“Take off that dress; you can’t possibly swim in it.” | 

“I’m going to try. PI be damned if Pll climb up on 
that deck without it!” 

“You get it wet, it'll weigh thirty pounds.” 

Again they glanced out. Bashir had deserted the poop 
deck. Some of the men were already going over the side, 
as were those on board the Preux Chevalier. The squad- 
ron was closing fast. Along with the Lennox and the 
Preux Chevalier, a number of xebecs, merchantmen, 
and two gunboats were drawn up to the dock. Now 
the attackers were standing into the bay and evidently 
heaving to less than half a mile from the batteries. The 
crowd on the dock suddenly quieted, to a man seem- 
ingly transfixed by sight of the ships. The silence was 
shattered as both the fish-market battery and the bat- 
teries on the heights commenced firing. All five ships 
began pouring shot and shell and rockets at the dock 
area, raking it from the lighthouse to the north wall. 
The lighthouse itself crumpled like a sand castle under 
the onslaught. Those on the dock went berserk, caught 
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as they were between the squadron’s fire and that of 
their own batteries behind them. Like a spiral nebula, 
the mob began breaking up at its outer edge, those 
closest to the water pushed off into it by the sudden 
surging. / 
Lorna cried out: “Paul, we can rescue him!” 

“Don’t be a fool. We'd be trampled before we could 
even get close. Don’t worry; he’s getting away. 

The barrage intensified, and the defenders responded 
with every gun in the city. The din was deafening, and a 
great cloud of smoke settled over the battleground. The 
stink of cordite filled the air, and the earth quaked, 
threatening to split. The buildings fronting the dock- 
side crumbled and collapsed under the relentless as- 
sault. Return fire ripped away rigging and toppled 
masts aboard the French ships, plowed through hulls, 
and blew men and cannon high into the air. The 
schooner, its gunners’ view of the target blocked by the 
larger Lennox, hurled its fire at it. Within seconds, the 
frigate began taking a frightful battering fore and ait. 
Shells carried away the two top masts one after the 
other, crosstrees and all; another toppled the main- 
mast, which all. but divided the vessel in two as it 
crashed to the deck. 

To wait any longer would have been suicide. Joining 
hands, climbing the rail, they dove over the side into 
the filthy green water, surfacing, catching their breath, 
casting about to get their bearings, and striking out for 
the jetty less than a hundred feet east of the mole. 
From there they would be able to run to land. 


Paul, Rhys, and Tabor had sighted one another as 
the attack began and, taking advantage of the distrac- 
tion, slipped through the panic-stricken mob in the direc- 
tion diametrically opposite that taken by Lorna and 
Ahmed. Breaking out of the mob, they pulled up sud- 
denly as less than forty yards ahead a two-story ware~ 
house was hit dead center, collapsing its dockside wall, 
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bringing down the roof, hurling stone, wood, and glass 
in every direction. A chunk of mortar and brick the 
size of a keg narrowly missed Paul. Left standing was 
part of the rear wall only. 

“Head through the rubble!” yelled Paul. “Once we 
get to the other side, we'll be in the clear.” 

“You're crazy!” roared Tabor. “We'll get halfway 
across that mess and down’ll come that bloody wall.” 

“It’s the shortest way, the only way. Move!” 

Straight for the mass of rubble that moments earlier 

had been the building they raced, picking their way 
through, gaining the far side and turning southwest into 
the city. All about them buildings collapsed, the noise 
earsplitting. 

Fires erupted, the whooshing of shells overhead con- 
tinued, and pandemonium reigned as people and ani- 
mals ran about in utter confusion. 

“Do you know this city?” shouted Paul, above the 
crash and thunder. 

Both shook their heads. “I’ve never set foot in it 
before,” said Tabor. 

“Me, either,” said Rhys. 

Paul stopped then with outspread arms, then cast 
about desperately. “We’ve got to circle. We’ve got to 
get back to the dock on the far side of the mole.” 

“Back to the dock?” Tabor stared in disbelief. 
“You're out of your mind!” 

“Lorna, my wife—she’s still on board the Lennox.” 

“She can’t be,” said Rhys. “She must have gotten 
off by now. Look .. .” 

He pointed back the way they had come. The Lennox 
was listing badly to port, both fore and aft lines parted 
under the strain; one more hole below its waterline and 
down it would go. Curiously enough, the Preux Chev- 
alier, though just as heavily raked and losing its masts, 
stood upright in the water. 

Desperation gripped Paul by the throat. “We’ve got 
to find my wife!” 
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“You've got to, mister,” snapped Tabor irritably. 
“You won’t catch me heading back around. Once them 
frogs finish knocking out the batteries. they'll start pour- 
ing everything they got left into the docks!” 

Black fury seized Paul; he grabbed Tabor roughly 
by the shoulder. “Damn you, I’ve got to find her!” 

“Go ahead; Pll not stop you.” 

The logic of this struck home to Paul. Releasing 
Tabor he glanced hopefully at Rhys. The dumpy little 
Welshman frowned and shook his head. He was about 
to say something when a loud whoosh passed over their 
heads. The shell struck the small square building di- 
rectly in their path, and the world exploded. 


Vill 


The detonation of the powder magazine all but dis- 
lodged the city from the slope, sending it sliding down 
into the sea. It hammered Lorna’s eardrums, setting 
them ringing painfully. She and Ahmed were still in the 
water, unnoticed by anyone on the dock, the tight knot 
of people almost completely dispersed by this time. 
Every structure in the lower city looked to be either 
leveled or ablaze, and the dead and dying littered the 
scene Reaching the jetty, they rested against it. Then 
Ahmed climbed up, got down on his knees, and helped 
her out. Wringing the water out of her skirts and sleeves, 
she glanced about fearfully. 
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“Do you see him anywhere?” 
“No; don’t expect to. We can’t stay here. Let’s 
go 33 





“He could have come this way; there’s a chance.” 

“Please, I know how worried you are, but he’s strong 
and brave. He'll get away. And we'll find him, I prom- 
ise. Let’s head for the New Gate and into the Casbah, 
It’s our only chance.” 

“I suppose,” she said despairingly. “But even if he’s 
gotten away, hell never find us there. When all this is 
over, we'll have to come out and search the city—if 
there’s any city left.” 

“Tl do the searching,” said Ahmed. “You'll stay 
with Soliman, where you'll be safe from Dragut.” He 
grinned impishly. “With any luck, he and that over- 
grown monster with the scimitar are lying under a wall. 
May Allah be praised and grant this miserable sinner 
that small favor.” 

For reasons known only to the commander of the 
squadron, possibly because as the battle waxed more 
and more furiously his ships began to get as good as 
they were giving, the attack was called off abruptly. 
One hour and nine minutes after the first shot, all five 
vessels drew in their cannon and, unfurling sail, caught 
the wind and headed off. As if to punctuate their depar- 
ture, the last shot loosed struck the Casbah wail, split- 
ting open a cannon there as neatly as a pea pod. 

The carnage was awesome, but testifying to the skill 
of the French gunners, it was confined largely to the 
lower city, the docks, and the vessels in the bay. Only 
the various gun emplacements elsewhere, particularly. 
those high up on the hill, had been targeted. 

People wandered about dazed and confused, wailing 
in pain, searching for loved ones and friends, most of 
them in shock. Like tiger lilies infesting a swamp, fires 
were everywhere. Walls left standing toppled one by 
one as if pushed over by the hand of the god whose 
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sleep the combatants had disturbed. Both the Lennox 
and the defenseless Preux Chevalier were battered and 
sunk, as were virtually all the other ships docked or 
anchored in the bay. The lighthouse, nearly two hun- 
dred years old, had paid for its prominent position, 
having been reduced to a pile of rubble; the Round 
Castle had been pounded mercilessly. Black smoke like 
a death shroud hung over .the city, attempting, it ap- 
peared, to conceal its shameful appearance from the 
curious eye of the sun. - 

However devastating the attack, the greatest portion 
of the city, including the Casbah and the areas encom- 
passing most of the private residences, had been spared. 
The shipping, the arsenal, the shipyard, along with the 
Round Castle, the lighthouse, and the various gun em- 
placements, had taken the brunt of the attack. The 
Marine Quarter, although a target, had suffered some 
damage, but only two of the nine buildings used to house 
pirate captains and crews had been destroyed. 

The door to Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut’s apartment had 
been blown off its hinges, and broken glass littered the 
floor, but the roof and walls and furnishings had sur- 
vived intact. There were three rooms—a bedroom, a 
kitchen, and a front room thirty feet square . . . this last, 
a combination living, dining, and conference room. The 
furnishings were noticeably spartan—a low divan, ta- 
bles, stools, a single straight-back chair pilfered from 
a French ship some years earlier, and a teak chest filled 
with silver plate and assorted other domestic valuables. 

Dragut sat at the large table, a pot of green honey 
in front of him, a cheese knife in his hand, a bandage 
covering a superficial wound on his forehead, and a 
fierce look darkening his face. Lifting the knife, he 
plunged it deep into the cheese, which he picked up 
and hurled against the wall. In front of him in a semi- 
circle stood six of his men, including a somewhat chast- 
ened Bashir, who had also been injured, his right hand 
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broken by a falling spar. He had removed his tagilmust 
from his head, rewinding all twenty feet of it around 
his hand. stanching the blood but, from the strain on his 
homely face, in no way relieving his pain. 

“This has been Shaitan’s* day.” growled Dragut sour- 
ly, “a damned debacle. Those filthy swine sneaking up 
on us, blowing up everything in sight, men lost, slaves, 
both our ships. the Dey’s chest, the woman . . . Berber!” 

“Yes, captain?” Bashir took a step forward. 

“Refresh my memory. What was it I told you when 
Saidu and I left the ship? What did I ask you to do?” 

Bashir’s eyes lowered. “Watch her and the Marsan.” 

“Watch her and the Marsan,’” Dragut repeated 
with heavy emphasis. 

“T did, I was, but when the shooting started, the 
smoke got so thick I couldn’t see. I—I was afraid for 
my life.” 

_ “Why the look of pain? Are you ashamed of your- 
self?” 

“My hand is badly broken; it hurts like hell. I need 
a doctor.” 

“By Allah, you need a hundred stripes!” Picking up 
the honey pot, Dragut flung it after the cheese. It shat- 
tered loudly, pieces and honey splattering to the glass- 

‘littered floor. “You cowardly pig! You panicked; admit 

it! AH you could think of was saving your worthless 
hide, never mind the woman and the Marsan, never 
mind the chest in my cabin.” He paused, filling his 
lungs and muttering a curse. “Did any of you see what 
happened to her?” His savage glare swept down the 
line. “Speak up!” ; 

The men flung sidelong glances at one another, shook 
their heads. and then studied the floor. 

“She’s drowned,” said Bashir. “Both did. They must 
have.” 


* Satan. 
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“Zutl’ Up on his feet, Dragut leaned over the table, 
bracing himself with his hands and impaling Bashir with 
his eyes. “You're not only a coward; you're a fool! Did 
you see them drown?” 

foam 

“What do you think they did, clasped hands, began 
singing, and went down with smiles on their faces? Not 
her. She has more spine than any three of you, my fine, 
brave seamen—proud corsales!” 

“She must have drowned,” persisted Bashir stub- 
bornly. 


“Donkey!” . 
Stung by the insult, the mate closed his ears, return- 


ing his attention to his injured hand, wincing and blow- 
ing on it in a vain effort to ease the pain. 

Dragut began pacing up and down behind the table. 
“Obviously she went overboard, swam to shore, and in 
the confusion made it to the Casbah. You, Berber and 
Saidting. a. © 

“Saidu came to life, throwing back his shoulders and 
stiffening in anticipation of an order. 

“The two of you will go into the Casbah. You will 
search every street, every house, every shop. You will 
find her and bring her back here.” 

“What about the Marsan?” asked Bashir. 

“For helping her get away, give him three inches of 
steel, with my compliments.” 

They nodded. 

“While you’re at it, keep an eye out for her husband. 
He should stand out like a red flag; he’s big enough.” 
His glowering look traveled over the line of men slowly. 
“All of you look for him, I'll make it worth your while. 
For the man who finds him, brings him to the bagnio, 
turns him over to Ibrahim there, gets a signed receipt, 
and brings it back to me, I will give ten sultanis.” 

An impressive sum for the return of one Christian. 
Dragut added that all the slaves who had survived the 
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attack and now were wandering about the city were to 
be found. Like Paul, they were to be brought to the 
bagnio and exchanged for signed receipts. For the re- 
turn of each man, his captor would receive one gold 
sultani. 

“It'll take at least a week to clean the debris out of 
the harbors, continued the captain. “Until then none 
of them will be able to get away by sea. Some may start 
up or down the coast. Only a maniac would attempt to 
go over the mountains. Most will try to lose themselves 
in the city. Find them. Just make sure of what you 
catch; see that you don’t bring in any free Christians. 
Look for red wrists and fear in the eyes at the sight of 
you. Supply yourselves with rope and arm sticks to pass. 
behind their backs so you can tie their wrists in front. 
Tether them around the neck and deliver them to 
Ibrahim.” 

The men nodded and withdrew, save for Saidu and 
Bashir, who was busy rewinding his makeshift bandage. 

“Saidu, get a man to fix my door, replace the win- 
dows, and clean up in here. I can’t live in this mess.” 

“T do need a doctor, captain,” said Bashir. 

“You'll get one, Berber, when I see her standing 
where you're standing now. As far as that goes, at the 
moment all the doctors have to be busy with the dying. 
You and your broken knuckle will just have to wait.” 

Bashir sighed and exchanged glances with Saidu, 
looking for sympathy. A shrug and a blasé look of in- 
difference were all he got. 

“The woman and her husband will be looking for 
each other,” said Dragut, thinking out loud. “The 
Marsan has probably hidden her someplace—not hard 
to do in the Casbah—which means the Savoyard should 
be easier to find. Once you’ve got him, finding her 
should only be a matter of time. I want her, do you 
understand? She’s important—more important than His 
Excellency’s chest.” 
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The man who had earlier delivered the Dey’s chest 
to the captain on board the Lennox appeared in the 
doorway. 

“What is it, Eyubi?” 

He held up a folded note. “Message, captain.” 

“Who from?” 

“His Excellency, the Dey.” 

The storm-cloud scowl returned to Dragut’s face. 
“Come in; read it to me.” ] 

“Yes, sir.” He cleared his throat: “ ‘My dear nephew, 
word has reached me of the glorious success of your 
expedition.’ ” 

“Uncle has a sense of humor,” said Dragut drily. 

“Go on.” ; 

“Our losses have been great at the hands of the 
infidels, but such is the will of Allah. My sympathies 
on the unfortunate loss of your prizes and their cargoes. 
My grateful thanks for recovering my treasures.’ ” 

“Zut!” snapped Dragut. “How did he know we got 
his chest back? Who told him?” 

Eyubi shrugged. “They say that His Excellency has 
an ear at every door, an eye at every window.” 

“They say also that captains have no need for such 
simple-minded observations from common seamen,” 
hissed Dragut in exasperation. “Will this damned day 
never end!” 

“Your uncle invites you to call upon him,” continued 
Eyubi, “at your pleasure.” . 

“My pleasure is his, Eyubi.” Dragut groaned aloud, 
turning to Bashir and Saidu. “We would have done 
better to stay up by the Balearics, stop another ship or 
two, and come back in next week.” 

“Yes, sir.” Bashir nodded vigorously. 

“You, Eyubi, go back to my uncle and tell him I 
shall be there in one hour. In Allah’s name, don’t tell 
him I come empty-handed. Don’t mention the chest; 
don’t say anything.” 

“No, captain.” 
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“Go. And you two go along.” He glanced first at 
Bashir, then at Saidu. “Report back after prayer tonight. 
If you don’t bring her with you, don’t expect pleasant 
words of welcome. I want results, not excuses. Now 
gol” 


Ix 


The voice that broke through the chrysalis of Paul’s 
-unconsciousness was thin and-high pitched, that of a 
young boy. Paul pushed himself up on one elbow, felt 
dizzy, sucked in the unpleasant-smelling air, and finally 
opened his eyes. 

But he could not see. Nothing. Utter blackness. He 
raised his hand in front of his face, blinking, his heart 
thumping. Strain as he might, the black refused to dis- 
perse. . 

Blind! It couldn’t be; there was no pain, no throb- 
bing, no soreness, only the dizziness returning, flowing 
into his brain and ebbing. 

“You are all right, sidi,” the voice repeated. “There 
is no bleeding. Here, let me help you.” 

Small hands took hold of his arm. He got to his feet. 

“Tm blind!” * 

The boy gasped. “Your eyes look fine.” 

“TI tell you, I can’t see!” 

“Ssssh, calm yourself!” 

“There’s no pain, nothing. It’s probably only tem- 

porary.” He continued to blink, touching his eyes gin- 
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gerly with the tips of his fingers and only then experienc- 
ing sharp pain. He sucked in his breath. 

“Do they hurt?” 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Aboud; what is yours?” 

“Paul.” He swung about, losing his balance, catching 
himself. Again Aboud steadied him. Like a fist clutch- 
ing, fear seized him, fear of everything—the sounds of 
the stricken city, the voice out of the darkness. He 
could not escape the feeling of vulnerability. 

Aboud spoke. “Don’t move. There’s a big rock. Til 
get it out of your way. Stand where you are, please.” 

“Ver yes” 

It was infuriating—to be blind, completely helpless, 
defenseless, entirely dependent, so it seemed, on the 
eyes and the compassion of this small stranger. 

“Goddamn!” 

“What is it?” 

“T don’t believe this!” 

“You are lucky; you’re alive. Many have been killed. 
Hundreds are dying. There are fires all around us. Let 
me help you. There’s a doorway across the street—ten, 
maybe twelve, steps. Put your hands on my shoulders; 
I'll lead the way.” 

“Wait. Iwas with two other men.” 

“They're here—one bald, homely?” 

ON ei ke 

“The other, I can’t tell. His face. . . ugh.” 

“Ts he short and fat?” 

“Yes. Both are dead. The powder magazine blew up. 
I was watching the three of you cross the rubble of 
Daiyu Abdullah’s warehouse. You were heading straight 
for the magazine when the shell hit.” 

“T thought the whole city had gone up.” 

“Let us walk. We must get you into the shade.” They 
crossed the street toward a doorway, Like the sea break- 
ing against the shore, his dizziness returned in waves. 

“Why are you helping me?” 
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“Because you need help, why else?” 

“Why indeed.” He patted the puny shoulder. “Where 
can we go? There will be someone looking for me. If 
they find me like this. Pil be dead. I won’t stand a 
chance of getting away from them.” 

“Just as I thought; you were in that bunch on the 
dock.” 

Had his tone of voice altered? Paul wondered. Would 
he think twice about helping him? Worse, would he 
betray him, turn him in to the police or to Dragut 
himself? There must be rewards for escaped slaves. 

“The men on the ship that brought you here will be 
looking for you,” continued Aboud, “those who are 
still alive. Many of your comrades are dead. But you 
don’t have to worry; you will be safe at Uncle Yasha’s.” 

“Who?” 

“Yasha Orkhan, my master, the Lord of Beggars of 
all Algiers,” 

The stink of cordite lingering in the air mingled with 
a strange. sickly sweet odor—the smell of death, he 
presumed. His mind raced. The three of them had fled 
the dock, getting away easily in the confusion, but now 
Rhys and Tabor were hoth dead, and last he looked, 
the Lennox was going down. Lorna had got off; she 
must have. He remembered seeing Ahmed with her at 
the railing. They must have escaped before the Lennox 
sank. She was a good swimmer. Where had the two of 
them got to? he wondered. He’d have a hard-enough 
time finding her were he able to see, let alone like this. 

This boy was his salvation: he must stick with him 
day and night. His sight would return. He’d seen it hap- 
pen to men in battle. It was concussion. That was why 
he felt dizzy getting up and repeatedly since, and now. 
And that sudden stabbing pain when he’d touched his 
eyes .. . It was bad, but it could be worse; he could 
be lying in the street with Rhys and Tabor. How ironic: 
Both had been so sure they’d be ransomed. The only 
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reason they’d made a run for it was to get out of the 
line of fire. . 

They reached the doorway. Aboud led him up two 
steps, turned him, and sat him down slowly, leaning 
him against the door for support. 

“Aboud, there’s something very important. My wife 
was on board the British ship.” He explained briefly. 

“We will find her, Paul; I will be your eyes.” 

“We have to find her before they do. Ahmed is the 
only one who stands in Dragut’s way. Finding her as 
soon aS we can is even more important than getting 
back my eyesight. She’s in grave danger.” 

“Your sight could come back in an hour or maybe 
even overnight, after a good sleep. We can’t stay here. 
Come, Uncle Yasha’s is not far.” 


The summer house of Dey Hussein, ruler of Turkish 
Algiers, his full-time residence while his palace crown- 
ing the hill of the city was undergoing extensive renova- 
tion, had almost completely escaped the barrage. A 
narrow-walled walkway joining the main building to the 
garden was the sole casualty: an errant shell had plowed 
through both walls about forty feet from the house. The 
house itself was a pristine eighty-foot cube of white 
tabby* raised to a height of sixty feet, a third of which 
was occupied by a basement story consisting of a range 
of magazines, cisterns, stables, and the solid arches 
necessary to support the superstructure. The two habit- 
able stories above surrounded an open court paved with 
marble around which was a covered gallery six feet 
wide, supported by twelve delicate marble columns 
serving as abutments to twelve elliptical arches formed 
around the court, all constituting a double colonnade 
of singularly impressive elegance and beauty. The roof 


* A kind of cement made of wood ashes, lime, and sand in 
three-to-two-to-one proportions, mixed with oil and beaten with 
shovels or mallets for three consecutive days until it becomes as 
hard as marble, although much easier to work. 
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was flat and terraced, with a parapet about four and a 
half feet high. The side facing the sea was occupied by 
a third covered gallery. In this gallery amidst the splen- 
dor of deep-pile carpets on the floors and walls, silk and 
satin pillows, and incense burners of various sizes and 
shapes, all displaying uniformly impressive workman- 
ship, sat Dragut. Moments before, he had been ushered 
in by a servant and was now nervously anticipating his 
uncle’s entrance. Gazing out the window past the harbor 
filled with debris, he shaded his eyes and searched the 
open sea for the squadron; but all five ships had long 
since vanished. He could, however, wring some con- 
solation from the fact that not one of the ships had 
departed without damage and casualties. The schooner 
had been all but blown out of the water, its masts taken 
away, a number of its officers and créw blown to 
their deaths, and the vessel itself obliged to be towed 
away. 

The door opened and Dey Hussein came waddling in, 
carrying a parrot on his arm. He moved to its perch, 
where he transferred the bird, which sounded its rauc- 
ous resentment with a great flutter of wings. Dey Hus- 
sein, as always, was dressed to the jeweled hilt, his feet 
shod with buskins bound upon his fat legs with diamond 
buttons in loops of pearl. Around his thick waist he 
wore a broad sash of dimaks silk glittering with jewels. 
From it hung a scimitar, its sheath of the finest velvet— 
a scimitar, mused Dragut, that had never been drawn 
for any need more pressing than to split a piece of fruit. 
The fact that his uncle was as devout a coward as he, 
was a Muslim in no way affected his power, however. 

His pantaloons, blouse, and sleeveless jacket left open 
at the front were tailored of the finest cloth; and the 
gold thread worked into every inch of his plum-colored 
velvet jacket in an uncommonly intricate pattern was 
beautiful. On his head was a turban with the point erect, 
an affectation stylistically peculiar to the royal family 
and one that proclaimed the importance of the wearer. 
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A large diamond crescent glittered conspicuously in the 
front, and on the back a socket held m place two per- 
fectly matched ostrich feathers. 

His fingers and thumbs were covered with rings, and 
his gray goatee cut squarely across the bottom curled 
upward, his mustaches reaching outward on either side 
to join it. He greeted his nephew warmly, throwing his 
arms around him as he rose from his chair. 

“My boy, my boy. Praise Allah for returning you 
safely to us once again. He hears my every prayer. 
Where is my chest?” 

Bracing himself, prepared to take a step backward if 
need be, Dragut explained in a tone appropriately 
pained that the chest had gone down with the Lennox. 
“It was impossible to save it. No one but myself and 
my crew knows of this, of course,” he added hastily, 
“The water is fairly shallow there; we could easily send 
a boy down to recover it.” 

The color had begun to rise in the Dey’s hairless 
cheeks and above his bushy eyebrows, but he held his 
temper, even permitting the return of some of his earlier 
warmth. “That could be done. Understand, I must have 
it back.” 

“Of course. My intention was to bring it straight 
here.” 

“Y’m sure it was.” The Dey searched his eyes. The 
fat old fool trusted nobody, Dragut thought, one of 
the: reasons he was so skillful at clinging to his power. 
“Now tell me about your voyage.” 

The servant who had shown Dragut in reappeared, 
padding softly in, bowing, waiting expectantly. “Some- 
thing to drink, nephew-—wine perhaps? This heat is in- 
sufferable; some sparkling water would be pleasant. Ah, 
I’ve just the thing—a tall, cool glass of lagmi.*” 

“No, thank you, uncle.” | 


* Palm wine. No wine turns sour faster; it must be drunk 
within 24 hours after it is made. 
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“Lagmi, Ishmael.” The servant disappeared. 

“About the expedition... ,” began Dragut. 

“Tell me about the woman. I understand that she is 
lovely, beautiful auburn hair, soft blue eyes, skin as 
white as a wave top, a body to set a man drooling.” 

The bastard! The fat devil! Nothing went on in all 
Algiers, in all the Mediterranean, that he didn’t know 
about as soon as it happened. Not only did he know 
she had been taken with the Preux Chevalier; he even 
knew what she looked like! 

The Dey winked and smiled his icy smile. “You 
rascal, what have you done with her?” He gasped. 
“Don’t tell me she’s at the bottom of the bay with my 
chest!” 

“She got away.” 

“Your men are looking for her?” 

“Scouring the city.” 

“Excellent. When you find her, bring her straight 
here. I want to have a look at this flower. You know, 
my boy, I have an absolute passion for beautiful women 
and I’m forever looking for new faces. Zut, I confess to 
your ears only, my seraglio is the most pathetic collec- 
tion of cows in all of North Africa. If it ever got back 
to Constantinople, it would do my reputation no good, 
believe me. His Highness, Sultan Mahmud, would say, 
who is this old horse we have sitting as dey in Algeria? 
Is it true what they say about his women, that all are fat 
and old and homely as camels? Let me tell you, nephew, 
the stature of a man in my position is measured by more 
things than meet the eye—his wealth, his influence, his 
palace, his friends, his table, his stable, his women, his 
garden, the cut of his beard. It’s no easy life at the top. 
But that’s not your problem. Tell me, when will you 
be able to bring her to me?” 

“As soon as we find her.” 

“Tonight, tomorrow?” 

“Very soon. She can’t have gotten far.” 

The Dey chuckled and his elbow found his nephew’s 
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ribs. “You’ve slept with this woman, eh? Tell the truth: 
How was she? Skillful? Compliant? or a dead fish?” 

“She was nothing to brag about. She needs breaking 
and teaching.” 

“Zut, you sly fox! You want to teach her yourself, 
don’t you.” He waggled a fat finger. ““Admit it; I can see 
it in your eye.” 

“That’s not true; I only held her back from the slave 
block because it occurred to me you might want first 
look at her.” 

“IT do, I do.” The Dey licked his lips and clapped 
his hands gleefully. 

“{ warn you, she isn’t worth an akce* in ransom. 
She’s an American.” 

“Pity. Nevertheless, you find her and Ill make good 
use of her. I wouldn’t be reluctant to share her. You 
mustn’t think that I don’t appreciate you, my boy. I 
appreciate anyone who has my best interests at heart.” 

The servant came back carrying a silver tray with 
two glasses of lagmi. 

“Come,” said the Dey, “we'll have a drink and walk 
in the garden. It’s sweltering in here.” 

The parrot squawked agreement, its gnarled claws 
easing its rainbow-clad bulk across the perch to the 
other end. 

Dragut sipped his unwanted lagmi, silently cursing 
the day for the dozenth time. When things went wrong, 
they did so in large numbers, he mused wearily. He’d be 
damned, though, if he’d find her and turn her over to 
this garrulous old rooster—better he slit her lovely 
throat and toss her in the bay! 

The chest. Damn! He’d completely forgotten about 
the pearls. They had scattered ali over the floor when 
she’d ripped them off and flung them against the wall. 
And with all that had followed, so much so quickly, 


* The least valuable coin in the Algerine monetary system 
at the time. 
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he'd never given another thought to them. There they 
lay, all over the floor, under twenty-five feet of water. 
The chest itself could be retrieved, but not the pearls, 
not in that murk. Stolen from the sea, stolen back by it 
—a whimsical thought but scarcely reassuring. 

The bitch! He’d fix her. He’d get her back, tie her up 
by the thumbs and beat her till she bled, teach her-a 
little humility and respect, then ravage her until she 
begged for mercy. Damn her! He’d break her if it was 
the last thing he did. As cold as she had been, deter- 
minedly deaf to his words, blind to his smiles, she was 
still the most captivating creature he had ever known— 
different, deliciously so, soft to the touch, almost fragile, 
yet at the same time strong . . . and sensual, in spite of 
her hatred and fear of him. He laughed inwardly: may- 
be not ‘in spite of,’ rather because of! And so helpless 
she was once she gave up struggling, like a captive doe, 
her eyes wide with fright, her shoulders trembling. She 
was so unlike the homely bitches that haunted the 
Marine Quarter offering their bodies. to the crewmen— 
vulgar, grubby Kuluglis, ugly as goats, the offal of the 
Streets. The mere thought of her warmed him, setting. 
his loins to aching. 

He would get her back—for good, forever—to keep 
for himself, to enjoy when and how he pleased. To hell 
with his “dear” uncle; let him find his own plaything. 
To keep her from him would be a good trick, though. 
He’d have to hide her someplace, possibly out of the 
city. Once back at sea, he’d bring her with him, of 
course. 

“You haven’t heard a word I’ve said,” said the Dey 
in a hurt tone. 

“Nonsense, uncle.” 

“You were miles away. Drink up and let’s go out into 
the garden.” 


They walked among the orange and pecan trees. The 
jasmine and hibiscus filled the air with their fragrances. 
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The roses were in riotous bloom, a dozen shades of red 
and white and yellow and a delicate pink that reminded 
Dragut of her cheeks coloring in anger when she tore 
the necklace from her throat. A brown and buff curlew 
landed on its long, slender legs; it strutted across the 
lawn, searching the ground for insects. The sun poured 
down a relentless heat, brutal, baking the city and 
the parched land surrounding it. The turquoise water 
of the bay below, blending with the blue sea beyond, 
appeared as smooth as polished stone. The battle sud- 
denly seemed long ago, a part of history rather than of 
the day, until one glimpsed the lower city and the dock, 
the rubble and the slender columns of black smoke ris- 
ing from the dying fires. 

They sat on a marble bench. A sudden thought struck 
the Dey and he slapped Dragut’s knee. “My chest . . .” 

The captain’s heart skipped a beat. Damn his chest; 
sO many more things were pressing, such as what was 
he to do for a ship now that both the Lennox and the 
Preux Chevalier lay at the bottom? “Til need a new 
ship,” he said bluntly, wondering why he hadn’t brought 
up the subject the moment his uncle had walked in the 
door. 

“The pearls are beyond price—matched black Bom- 
bays, exquisite, my joy of joys. I would sit on this very 
bench and fondle them by the hour. Abd-el-Kader, my 
old friend in Marsa to whom I entrusted the chest, 
promised to have the clasp repaired. Tell me honestly, 
have you ever seen such beauties?” 

“Beauties?” asked Dragut, pretending inattention. 

“My black pearls.” 

“I’m sorry, uncle, I saw no black pearls, no pearls of 
any color.” 

“That’s ridiculous!” 

“T swear by Allah. I myself searched that chest; there 
were no pearls.” ' 

The Dey reacted as though thunderstruck. “You're 
certain?” 
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“Absolutely.” 

“That thieving Greek, he never mentioned them? 
No, he wouldn’t, of course not. He’d already pocketed 
them, thinking that even if he were caught, whoever 
took him wouldn’t know what was in the chest item 
for item. Is that it, do you think?” 

“I have no idea. There was a pear-shaped diamond 
on a gold chain, a couple of rings, money, gold florins 
——money paid to the Greek by the Savoyard for his and 
his woman’s passage.” Dragut. paused; his face fell. 

“What?” 

“Your pearls must have been in his pocket when his 
body was thrown overbeard.” He explained; but his 
uncle was not so easily put off. The curlew that had 
followed them to the bench flapped its wings and flew 
off. Dragut felt a tug of envy at the casualness of its 
departure. } 

“Are you trying to tell me he was killed and tossed 
overboard and nobody even bothered searching him? 
That’s preposterous!” 

“I agree. Saidu had to have searched him, I didn’t 
ask; I took it for granted. I naturally assumed that 
if he’d found something, he would have told me.” 

“Aren’t you the trusting soul.” 

“About a new ship...” ~ 

The Dey waved away the ship. “I want you to bring 
your man Saidu to me. I want a word with him.” 

“Really, uncle———” It was as far as he got. The 
narrowing of the Dey’s eyes and the irritation filling 
them stopped him abruptly. Dragut managed a grin. 
“Whatever you say.” 

“I want to hear from his lips an account of his 
actions. I'll be able to tell if he’s lying or not.” The 
Dey paused and smirked. “It’s a knack I have. I can 
always tell when somebody’s lying to me. Now, about 
your new ship. Obviously, you must have one. How can 
a farmer till without a plow?” 

He rambled on. A new ship would be supplied, the 
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finest, most modern one available, even if none were 
and it had to be built from the keel up. Dragut only 
half listened as his anxiety mounted, a fistful of snakes 
slithering through his thoughts. Congratulations on his 
successes and sympathy for his losses had vanished with 
the curlew. Suddenly the point of a sword was menac~- 
ing him. The greedy old lecher . . . Even offhand men- 
tion from Saidu that he actually had seen the pearls, 
as had Eyubi, who must have looked inside the chest 
before bringing it into the cabin, not to mention the 
woman—and he, Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut, scourge of 
the Mediterranean, corsale without peer, apple of his 
uncle’s eye, would be finished! 

One thing was certain: Uncle and giant must never 
come face to face. 

Three workmen arrived to repair the walls struck by 
the shell. The Dey clucked disconsolately. 

“My beautiful walls—those heartless infidels! I'd like 
to skewer every mother’s son,” 

Dragut marveled. His glance wandered to the city. 
Below in full view stretched the lower city in ruins, 
hundreds dead, thousands injured, the dock a shambles, 
the harbor cluttered with wrecked ships. But here in the 
garden was the calamity that obscured all others. 

What a day, he thought, a day to lock the door and 
stay in bed arid burrow under a blanket of dreamless 


sleep. 


x 


They walked, Aboud painstakingly leading him for’ 
about ten minutes, by Paul’s estimation. 

“We're here,” said the boy at length. “You're still 
having dizzy spells, aren’t you? You keep putting your 
hand up to the side of your head.” 

“Tm getting a headache,” said Paul. “It’s nothing 
serious Lead the way.” 

“There’s a door right-in front of you. On the other 
side is a long, dark passageway.” 

Paul grunted. “No darker than it is out here, ’'m 
sure.” 

“There'll be a few turnings before we will come to a 
large room in the cellar. The floor is dirt and the room 
stinks of hashish. Uncle Yasha smokes it with his to- 
bacco. It makes him feel peaceful, he says, but when 
he takes too much he falls asleep, sometimes for a day 
and a night.” 

Aboud opened the door and the dank odor of moist 
earth struck Paul’s. nostrils. His sense of smell, like his 
touch, seemed sharpened since the loss of his eyesight. 
He followed the boy slowly down the interminably long 
passageway. Reaching overhead, he could feel the ceil- 
ing; it was damp and occasionally drops of cold water 
came down onto his head and shoulders. He disre- 
garded them; he was beginning to feel more optimistic 
now, more so than at any other time since recovering 
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consciousness. Getting off the street without having 
been seen by Dragut or one of his men—all of whom 
had to be out combing the city for the escapees—was 
as welcome a stroke of luck as his success in fleeing 
the dock. If only this “uncle” of Aboud’s—this Lord of 
the Beggars, as the boy called him—turned out as 
kind-hearted and as willing to help as the Samaritan 
leading him, he might find Lorna very soon, maybe 
even before nightfall. God willing, before Dragut! 

No, why delude himself? He was as blind as Homer. 
Offhand he couldn’t think of a worse disadvantage. Un- 
less and until he got his sight back, there wasn’t a 
chance in a million of finding her, which left it up to 
her to find him. But how could she, down in this hole? 
And yet up in the street he’d be lucky to survive ten 
more minutes. 

He had to get his sight back; his visit to this black 
world filled with strange and unnerving sounds had to 
be temporary only. When his headache stopped and 
the dizziness went away, back would come light and 
sight. He imagined what it would be like: first the pitch 
blackness gradually graying, dim shapes materializing, 
and soon recognition of movement, of surroundings. 
The dimness would clear, lightening slowly, steadily. 
Let it evolve at a snail’s pace, just as long as it did, 
just as long as this devil-sent opaque shield over his 
brain didn’t prove permanent. The thought that it might 
sent a shiver up his spine. 

It could be permanent. It couldn’t! It was too awful 
to contemplate, too painful; he musn’t even think it. 
Aboud was right: He was alive, far better off than Rhys 
or Tabor or all the others who had lost so much more 
than their eyesight. He owed it to the benevolent fate 
that had seen fit to spare him to shun pessimism. 

They reached the end of the passageway and turned 
left, then right, then left again, finally coming to a door. 
Aboud knocked and called out his own name. The door 
creaked protestingly as it was opened. The smell of the 
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hashish was heavy but not unpleasant, The room itself 
might have been as large as Aboud had described it, 
but the air was unusually close and damp. Paul could 
hear many voices talking in low tones. 

“My insects, my brood, stop chattering and igaE 
who’s come back, who’s deigned to honor us with a 
visit—none other than Aboud the Magnificent!” A 
ripple of derisive laughter drowned out the next stab of 
sarcasm. 

“Uncle Yasha, this is Paul. I found him in the street. 
The powder magazine was hit and blew up. It killed 
two of his comrades and blinded him.” ~ 

Yasha Orkhan sucked in his breath sharply. Paul 
tried to picture the face in front of him, dark, devious- 
looking, shifty-eyed, but curiously likable, this “Lord of 
Beggars of all Algiers,” saved from the slough of com- 
plete corruption by his sense of humor. Better to be 
facing him than a nosy policeman or one of the Len- 
NOXx’s crew. 

“Blind? By Allah’s beard, so he is.” Yasha Orkhan’s 
breath was vile, as if he’d breakfasted on Taw Beate and 
laced his coffee with his beloved hashish. 

Paul told his story, stressing his concern over Lorna’s 
whereabouts and what was happening to her. Yasha let 
him talk, interrupting him once only: 

“Captain Dragut I know about. Who in Algiers does 
not? The man is a thieving reptile who hides behind the 


’ back of his thieving uncle, the Dey. Both should be 


bastinadoed, hung up by the ankles and their soles 
pounded with truncheons until their feet fall off. You’re 
worth two gold sultanis, you know, possibly more, even 
blind. With or without eyes, you can pull and lift and 
dig and such.” 

“Uncle,” protested Aboud, “you wouldn’t!” 

Yasha laughed. “Quiet, insect, I’m only teasing. No, 
Paul, you'll be safe here. We are human beings, not 
Draguts. We'll feed you and take care of you until you 
get your sight back. But you’ll have to earn your keep. 
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We do not beg from each other. We'll stain your skin 
as dark as a Moor’s, give you proper clothes, tie a cloth 
around your eyes, give you a stick, and turn you loose. 
You should do very well; Algerines are bound by their 
faith to give alms to the poor. In Paris you could starve 
to death.” 

Marvelous, reflected Paul: Captain Paul Torzzini, 
pride of the Eleventh Dragoons, Imperial Army of 
Savoy, reduced to begging. 

“I see by your joyful expression that the idea appeals 
to you greatly.” Yasha laughed. “But we must be real- 
istic; you do want to find your wife?” 

“Of course.” 

“Very well. You won’t find her down here in this 
rathole.” 

“She was with another fellow,” interposed Aboud. 
“They must have headed for the Casbah, don’t you 
think, uncle?” 

“Quiet; give me a moment to think. Do you like 
hashish, Paul?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Wonderful. That leaves all the more for me. J ‘en-~ 
joy it immensely. I long ago decided it’s better than any 
woman, better than food and drink. Allah himself said 
it best: ‘To him who believes in me, no gift of the earth 
is to be denied, no harmless indulgence unworthy.’ ” 

Paul knew nothing of the contents of the Koran, but 
he rather doubted that this gem of self-serving nonsense 
was to be found in any sutra. In the cause of tact, how- 
ever, he held his tongue. 

“We will dress you as a pilgrim—two plain pieces of 
cotton without seams, one wrapped around your loins, 
the other thrown over your shoulders, leaving only 
your instep, your heel, and your head bare. You'll grow 
a beard, and we'll darken your skin with stain. Youll 
make a splendid-looking true believer. I’m sure your 
god won't mind lending you to ours, for the time being, 
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just long enough to keep you from being found out and 
killed.” 

“T’d like to find a doctor. I’d.do a better job of beg- 
ging if I could see.” 

“You would not. When it comes to begging, I know 
more than any man alive. Appealing for alms is an art, 
and the most successful practitioner, even among these 
insects here, is he who can play the sweetest music 
upon the strings of sympathy. And nothing arouses sym- 
pathy quicker in the breast than sight of a cripple or a 
blind man. The eye sees, the impression speeds to the 
brain—“‘poor fellow’—the heart opens, the hand reaches 
into the pocket. Is that not so, Aboud?” - 

“I think he is hungry, uncle, and too proud to tell 
us,” said the boy. 

“I can wait until after I see a doctor.” 

“You don’t want a doctor,” said Yasha. “Doctors are 
worthless and thieves to boot. What you want is a taleb- 
‘toubib, a teacher-curer. He will restore your sight 
promptly and efficiently, with magic. . 

“You're not serious?” ' . 

“He will diagnose the cause of your blindness, select 
the proper charm, and cure it. You have a strange look 
on your face, my friend. Don’t you believe in magic?” 

“Not really.” 

“Allah be merciful and save this poor goat from him- 
self.” 

“Seriously, Yasha, I want a doctor. You must know 
of one.” 

“There is Dr. Hamid,” said Aboud, 

“Zutl Hamid is a charlatan!” snapped Yasha. 

Aboud persisted. “He cured little Ayesha of boils. 
They say he always knows the right medicine to give.” 

“I'm sure. Go about your business, insect! Can’t you 
see we are trying to have a serious cofiversation? Get. 
back out into the street, why don’t you? It’s almost 
time for the second prayer; half the day gone and you 
haven’t turned up an akce yet.” 
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“Let him stay,” said Paul. “I’d rather we stuck to- 
gether. He can do my seeing for me.” 

“TJ want to, Uncle Yasha. We're friends now.” 

“Well, I suppose. Only feed him and dress him and 
see that the two of you go out and get to work. If you 
want to consult that quack Hamid, you’ll have to wait 
until the beginning of the day, anyway; he’s too busy 
butchering casualties now.” Yasha went off to find 
Paul’s pilgrim attire and a cloth for his eyes. 

The Lord of Beggars controlled an organization com- 
posed of more than seventy orphan boys ranging in age 
from four to seventeen. Aboud had been with him for 
five years, since the deaths of his mother and father. 

“They were killed by bandits on the road to Bejaia. 
Yasha took me in, took care of me like I was his own 
son, taught me everything.” 

“How to read and write?” 

“Who needs that? I mean important things—-how to 
beg, how to read the almsgiver’s eyes, how to look prop- 
erly pathetic to arouse sympathy, where the most pro- 
fitable corners are, the best days, the best hours. 
Begging is an art, you know.” 

“So [ve heard.” 

“You will be good at it. One look at your blindfold 
and they will flock to give to you.” 

“Tm looking forward to it.” 

“You're worried about your wife?” 

“Very worried, Aboud. I’ve never felt so completely 
helpless in all my life.” 

They had drifted toward a corner. Boys were coming 
in and leaving in steady streams now, the door creak- 
ing and groaning. Those coming in turned in their alms 
to one of the older boys, Yasha’s first assistant, and the 
amount was recorded in a book. The boys would then 
eat their midday meal and go back out to “work the 
street.” Paul became restless. 

“Where does this Dr. Hamid live?” 

“Ben-Mehidi Street, across from the police station.” 
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“Ob, no!” 

“Don’t worry about the police. Ill show you how to. 
keep out of their way.” 

“Show mie the doctor.” 

“T will, I promise.” Aboud lowered his voice. “Don’t 
take Uncle Yasha seriously. He’s a know-it-all, a bag 
of wind, but with a heart as big as the desert. Some- 
times I go away three or four days at a time; when I 
come back, he carries on like a pig with a knife in its 
belly, but he gets over it. We're his family, all of us, his 
sons.” 

“Is he married?” 

Aboud laughed. “To Anissa Hashish!” 

“Are the police looking for him?” 

“Of course, but with no more than half an eye.” 
Again he laughed. “It’s very simple: He puts us to 
work, which keeps us out of mischief, which the police 
are grateful for. They respect uncle; he respects them. 
But, oh, he hates the Dey and your friend, the captain.” 

“What did they ever do to him?” 

“Nothing personal. It’s just that they’re rotten meat. 
They do not take what a man gives, as does a self- 
respecting beggar. They take everything a man has, 
even his life. Look at you.” 

“You're quite a philosopher, Aboud.” 

“What’s that?” 

Paul groped in the darkness, found the boy’s head, 
and patted it. “A wise old man at the age of eleven.” 

“We will go to Dr. Hamid at sunset.” 

“Good; there’s no point in waiting until tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Who said anything about tomorrow morning?” 

“Yasha said the beginning of the day.” 

Aboud laughed. “Sunset is the beginning of the day, 
my friend—our day.” 


They waited well over an hour for Dr. Hamid to re- 
turn from the lower city, sitting on his doorstep, grate- 
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fully submitting their faces to the cooling breezes curl- 
ing about the minarets and wandering through the city, 
dispelling the heat of the day brought by the scorching 
wind from the south. Aboud described the sun sinking 
into the sea: “a drop of Allah’s blood, fiercely hot, 
boiling the water, sending the purple and orange ban- 
ners of General Khalid to the ends of the earth.” 

Darkness came, unseen by Paul but felt in the cooling 
of the air, in the lessening of the noise in the streets, in 
the settling in of the city. 

“Salaat! Salaat! Prayer time!” shouted a mutawwa,. 
rapping the shutters of the house next door with his 
stick to hasten their closing for the evening devotions. 
When moments later the muezzin called from the bal- 
cony of a nearby minaret, the street was deserted. But, 
shortly after prayers, the whole city once again came 
alive with activity, and Dr. Hamid returned. 

“Doctor,” piped Aboud, “I have a patient for you.” 

“J, have had enough patients for one day, thank 
you,” was the response in a voice heavy with weariness. 
Paul heard his steps coming closer. Aboud touched his 
shoulder; they got up, making way for the doctor. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“Ye’s blind from an explosion,” explained Aboud. 

“Oh? Come inside. Leave the door open so we can 
get some air.” 

The room smelled strongly of disinfectant, sending 
tiny needles into the tender flesh of Paul’s nostrils. He 
was ordered to sit on a stool, which Aboud shoved 
under him. The doctor removed the cloth from his eyes. 

“What have you got smeared all over you?” 

“Dark stain,” volunteered Aboud. “He’s a Christian 
captive escaped from the corsales. We disguised him.” 

How to keep a secret, reflected Paul discouragedly. 
Fortunately, the doctor showed little interest in either 
his recent history or the fact that he was a Christian 
fugitive. 
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“Open your eyes wide and look up at the ceiling. Can 
you see any light at all?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Mmmmm.” 

“Do you see any physical damage?” 

The doctor did not answer. “Does it hurt?” 

“Only when I touch them.” 

“Why did you touch them?” he boomed irritably. 
“That was very thoughtless.” 

“T’m sorry. I had a headache and dizzy spells.” 

“Mmmmm. This is most unfortunate.” 

Paul stiffened; the doctor’s voice had suddenly be- 
come grave. 

“If only ’'d seen you right after it happened. We 
might have caught it in time.” 

“Caught what? What are you talking about?” 

“Now, now, don’t upset yourself. J know it isn’t easy, 
but try to relax. It looks to me as if some pernicious 
‘substance was blown into your eyes, probably a chemi- 
cal of some sort. Although if that were so, you’d feel a 
burning sensation. It’s hard to say. All this time that’s 
passed... If only Pd been able to wash them out right 
away. Sit still.” 

Paul could hear him get up and bustle about, then 
return and sit.. 

“Keep your eyes wide open.” 

Paul felt him touch one eyeball, then the other. “T’m 
placing a single flax seed in each eye.” 

“Flax seed?” 

“The seed will exude its jelly, which will locate any 
foreign “particles. I’m also going to give you a wash to 
take along with you. You’re to let the jelly do its work 
for two hours or so, then bathe your eyes with the solu- 
tion every hour until it’s all used up. Don’t put the 
bottle top to your eye; use the corner of a clean cloth. 
It must be clean.” 

“T understand.” 

“T’ll take care of him,” said Aboud from the corner. 
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‘Remember, the cloth must be spotless,” said the 
doctor. 

“How long before I’ll be able to see again, even par- 
tially?” 

“How long before the French come back? Answer 
me, Pil answer you.” 

Paul groaned inwardly. “Will I ever see again?” 

“I can’t say. Pray to your god, sir; perhaps he will 
be merciful. I can’t think of anything else I can do for 
you. My fee is two bucus.* If there is no improvement, 
come again when you run out of the wash. Maybe we'll 
try something different, perhaps a little stronger.” 

Whether the doctor’s pessimism was rooted in his 
exhaustion, or having examined him he’d seen irrepar- 
able damage and was reluctant to tell him the worst, 
Paul couldn’t tell. Whatever the case, the hope he had 
brought into the office with him speedily evaporated. 

Aboud paid the doctor his fee; both thanked him and 
left, Paul carrying the bottle and clutching it tightly for 
fear that it would slip from his hand and shatter in the 
street. 

Will I ever see again? he wondered despairingly. Will 
I ever find her? How could this happen to us? Why? 
To what purpose? 





* Approximately ninety cents. 





BOOK TWO 


The Casbah 


XI 


Lorna felt like a drowned fish, wrung out by exhaustion, 
ber knees threatening to buckle with every step as 
she hurried along behind Ahmed, The bombardment 
seemed to be reaching its height, and as if to punctuate 
its ferocity—the ominous dull whizzing overhead, the 
horrendous thunder of exploding shells, the jetty trem- 
bling beneath their feet, the smoke everywhere, the 
heart-rending screams of those trapped between the 
combatants—there came a tremendous explosion five- 
hundred-yards to their left, so dreadfully loud that for a 
moment she imagined the entire city had gone up. 

“The powder magazine,” rasped Ahmed, glancing 
back over his shoulder, his cheeks flushed, his own 
fatigue beginning to gain on him. 

“Paul!” Her throat constricted with fear. 

“He’s gotten away, I tell you!” 

“I pray to God.” It was possible, she told herself; the 
great throng previously gathered on the dock had all 
but completely dispersed, forming smaller groups run- 
ning in every direction. Reaching the end of the jetty 
and dry land, they hurried across the street. 

“How much farther?” she asked. 

“Two long blocks to Bab Oued Street.” 

“How long?” 

He smiled grimly, tightening his hand over hers until 
it hurt. “If I told you, you’d drop right here. Fill your 
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lungs full to bursting, grit your teeth, say you will, and 
you'll make it—even if I have to carry you the last 
hundred yards!” 

“You won't. It’s just my dress. It’s soaked, so it 
weighs a ton.” 

“I told you to take it off.” 

“And if I had, I’d be a pretty sight now!” 

On they ran, she gasping, Ahmed pulling her, her 
steps faltering again and again; but each time she man- 
aged to catch herself and press on. They ran toward 
the New Gate connecting the lower city to the Casbah. 
They came onto a wide boulevard and joined the mob 
fleeing in the same direction, the corner of the first 
block seemingly miles distant. As desperately as she 
wanted to, she would never make it, she thought; she 
had awakened exhausted from the night of horror, her 
body a mass of bruises, bones and muscles aching 
furiously. The battle, the long swim to the safety of the 
jetty, and now this run of more than a mile were, one 
on top of the other, simply too challenging. But then, 
on the very brink of collapse, as she stumbled, Ahmed 
jerked her up, fate turned a kindly eye upon her and 
she got her second wind. 

On they fled, moving gradually upward, slowing now 
as the surging mob contracted, shoulders rubbing, fran- 
tic people bumping, pushing, and shoving. Not all were 
heading for the Casbah; a screaming and jostling wave 
broke away at the corner, angling to the right, heading 
toward the treasury building as yet untouched by the 
onslaught. So impregnable did it look,. with its massive 
columns of Genoese marble and its stone roof, she could 
see why those seeking it out saw it as safe protection 
from the attack. 

“Maybe we should head that way,” she gasped, “It’s 
so much closer.” 

“No. Don’t talk; save your breath for running.” 

Her heart plummeted in her breast as she saw that 
they were veering toward the center of the line of fire, 
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into the very heart of the battle rather than away from 
it, like those fleeing toward the treasury building. But, 
heading Ahmed’s advice, she said nothing, saving her 
breath. Like a gigantic serpent, the wall of the Casbah 
stretched laterally a quarter of a mile ahead, turning 
and climbing at either end, its pristine whiteness notched 
along the top with embrasures housing bronze cannon 
solidly sitting on sturdily bolted wooden wheels. She 
could make out the New Gate and the wedge of human- 
ity pushing back the double doors, entering, starting up 
the steps leading to the citadel at the top. Throwing a 
last look back at the way they had come, she could see 
the jetty, indented its full length by fallen shells, a 
black cloud suspended above it. To the right stretched 
the now vacated dock and the auction block strewn 
with the dead and dying. The Lennox listed, on the 
verge of going down, the Preux Chevalier threatening 
to join it. 7 | 

She pictured the cramped little bedroom on board 
the. Lennox, the night table, the incense burner, the 
lamp, the bed, and that sadistic beast, that unholy crea- 
ture with his holy mouthings bending over her, his dis- 
gusting leer—and his precious black pearls scattered 
about the floor. Some small solace that was for the 
horror he had caused. Good enough for him to lose 
them—the chest, the diamond, the rings, the money! 
None of them his, though, now that she remembered, 
but the Dey of Algiers’s. Still, Dragut was losing both 
his captured ships, perhaps had eyen lost his hfe, ex- 
posed as he had been on the dock at the auction block 
when the attack began. 

On and on the battle raged. Reaching the gate, they 
raced inside. Like magic, the heart-clenching fear that 
any one of the hundreds of shells flying overhead would 
drop on them vanished in a wink. Stopping, freeing her 
hand from Ahmed’s and slumping to the steps, she 
fought for air, panting so, her overworked lungs burned 
furiously. He leaned over her, his hands capping his 
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knees, his dark face a waxen white, drained of blood. 
Gulping for air, he filled his lungs again and again, 
forcing a pathetic smile. 

“T—-knew—-you could do—it.” 

She sighed heavily, turning, glancing at the wall and 
the gate and the mob of frantic refugees from the lower 
city following them in, all but overrunning those in 
front of them in their haste to get inside. 

The French gunners were extraordinarily accurate. 
Looking about, she saw no sign of any damage, Evi- 
dently not a single shell had come down inside the wall. 

The Casbah—how different it looked from the lower 
city, like another city entirely, another world. She had 
never seen such streets, so roughly cobbled, so narrow, 
so tortuous, so obviously inaccessible to any vehicle, to. 
even a horse or a donkey. Even narrower were the alleys 
joining the two streets in sight, which were barely wide 
enough for a grown man to pass through. Paul, so wide 
-were his shoulders, would have been obliged to angle 
his body sideways. The whitewashed tabby houses 
looked to be perfectly square, substantial flat-topped 
buildings presenting bare walls to the streets, with slits 
here and there protected by iron gratings in place of 
windows. The stalls and shop fronts were little more 
than chambers cut out of the walls of the houses and 
were open at the front. A motley throng, its numbers 
swelled by the crowd coming in from the lower city, 
partially obscured her view of the steps and cobble- 
stones of the streets, the fair-skinned Kabyle peddlers, 
the darker, less ostentatious Arabs, the water carriers 
from Biskra, and the Moriscos seated cross-legged 
against the wails, busy at their craftwork. There were 
Jews in gabardine wearing skullcaps, guilty-eyed rene- 
gade Christians, arrogant-looking Turks, Negroes, a 
score of nationalities, all going about their business, 
patently oblivious to the carnage raining down upen the 
city outside the wall. 

In spite of the heat, she had begun shivering. Ahmed 
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helped her to her feet. “We’ve got to get you some dry 
things,” he said. 

“It’s not just my clothes; it’s nerves . . . reaction to 
all that, I guess.” She nodded toward the wall. 

“Come.” ©, 

“How far to your cousin’s?” 

“A long walk, almost up to the Dey’s palace on top. 
Maybe we ought to find a place where you can stay and 
rest while I go and get you something you can wear, 
something less strange-looking than that.” 

“What, may I ask, is so strange about this dress?” 

“Look at everyone staring.” He was right: The peo- 
ple around them were watching her, wide-eyed, mouths 
agape, whispering comments to one another. Wet or 
dry,-in these clothes she was unnecessarily conspicuous. 
“You'll see; we'll fix you up so you'll melt into the 
crowd,” said Ahmed. 

“Wl stick with you, thank you.” She glanced about 
anxiously. “I must say, these aren’t the most friendly- 
looking people.” 

“This is Algiers, missus, not Boston. Don’t worry; 
after all we’ve been through to get this far, ’m not 
about to let anything happen to you.” 

They began heading toward the center of the Casbah. 
She continued to draw stares from every side—from 
men blatantly indiscreet in their gawking, from chastely 
veiled women, from children—until she began to feel 
like a freak. They passed a hole-in-the-wall stall selling 
live chickens. She was ravenous, but one look at the 
poor creatures, their legs tied, fluttering their wings, 
squawking feebly, and her appetite gave way to disgust. 
They passed awninged stalls and shops offering every- 
thing under the broiling sun, from oranges to hand- 
worked brass to beautiful gold bracelets. Wood was 
turned, fretted, carved, inlaid, decorated, painted, or 
adorned with marquetry; rugs were thick-piled and 
short-napped, with plain backgrounds accentuated by 
wide or narrow borders, sometimes decorated with 
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motifs inspired by shawl embroideries, by legends, by 
personal fantasies. The colors and designs were endless. 
They passed potters and metal workers and weavers 
and embroiderers and dyers, a hundred different arts 
and crafts, the skilled and the masterly bringing new 
beauty into the world, every artisan steadfastly ignoring 
the carnage being inflicted upon that same world out- 
side the wall. 

Butchers loudly lauded the goat meat and mutton 
hanging in their stalls and exhorted passersby to buy; 
others just as vociferously hawked fruit and nuts, siz- 
zling kidneys and liver, capturing the air with their 
odors. Still others, unencumbered by anything as pre- 
tentious as a permanent place of business, wandered 
about, wares in hand—hats, baskets, bracelets, shoes, 
cloth, leather goods—shouting over the other shouters 
- and the belligerent booming of the battle. An unkempt 
beard bobbed up in front of her, a face as black as 
-charcoal supporting it, a toothless mouth agape. Up 
came a hand holding a single Turkish slipper. Before 
the sales talk could begin, Ahmed shouldered the man 
out of their way, seizing her arm and pulling her on. 

“Took!” He pointed. Two stalls ahead to the left was 
a small shop, a neat-looking little place offering for 
sale the unlikely combination of hand mirrors and 
thick-pile Kairouan rugs with red lozenge-shaped cen- 
ters and blue or green corners. A man so short and 
rotund as to present the appearance of a large ball with 
a small one fixed to the top of it, completely bald under 
his fez, clad in yards of snow-white poplin cleverly cut 
and joined to form a business suit that actually seemed 
to fit, stood, hands on hips, pale-blue eyes scanning the 
crowd with a dour look on his mottled face. They ap- 
proached him. Thinking they were customers, he broke 
into a smile and, draping a rug over each forearm, then 
snatching up a mirror in each hand, cleared his throat. 
Ahmed cut him off with a wave of his hand before he 
could even start. 
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“We're looking for a place that sells women’s cloth- 
ing.” 

The man’s chubby face fell. “You’re looking at qual- 
ity, quality! Have you ever in your lives seen such 
workmanship?” 

“They're beautiful,” said Ahmed offhandedly. “Can 
you direct us to such a place?” 

Before the man could answer, with remarkable sud- 
denness a hush fell over the crowd. All eyes lifted to 
the wall. The soldiers at the cannon were standing stiffly 
en tableau, listening. Silence. Not one shot. A single 
bird fiew overhead, heading unerringly out over the 
sickle-shaped bay. The breeze picked up, flapping the 
border of the awning just above Lorna’s head. Over the 
top of the wall the remaining topmasts of the five 
French men-o’-war bobbed easily and began to turn 
away, moving out to sea. 

Up went an earsplitting cheer. 

“Thank the Lord,” she murmured quietly. 

_ The shop owner had set his mirrors back onto the 
pile and dropped his arms, the rugs sliding off onto the 
stacks on either side of him. He crossed himself and 
heaved a sigh of relief so vast it all but dislodged his 
fez. 

“Good-bye, French Schweinhunden; don’t hurry 
back. Women’s things you say?” Both nodded. He 
stroked his lowest chin and pondered. Then he raised 
one pudgy finger and pointed toward the gate. “Outside 
and sharp right up to Boulevard Zirout. Bayezid and 
Son-—they have the best selection.” 

“Would they be open now?” asked Ahmed. 

“Now the shooting’s stopped.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T_et’s go,” she said, taking his arm, smiling and nod- 
ding at the man. 

Ahmed wrinkled his brow and shook his head. “No.” 

“But it’s all over; the boulevard is safe.” 

“There’s still our friend, the captain. He and his 
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cutthroats are out there somewhere. If they saw us... 
He addressed the man, briefly explaining their dilemma. 

“T’ve a place you can wait, Fraiilein,” he said, “where 
nobody will bother you. Oh, pardon my bad manners.” 
He bowed stiffly. “I am Herr Horst Schneidermann, 
formerly of Hamburg and sorry I ever left there, curse 
this God-forsaken pesthole.” 

They introduced themselves. 

“Tis a small room in the rear.” Schneidermann pro- 
duced a key from his vest pocket, held it up, and 
pressed it into her hand. “Lock yourself in; no one will 
disturb you.” 

She glanced at Ahmed apprehensively. “Ahmed?” 

“It makes sense, missus. It will be safer than standing 
out here waiting. You could rest, maybe even sleep. It’s 
a long walk to Soliman Nidaylah’s, clear up to the top 
of the hill near the Dey’s palace. I'll be back in half an 
hour, maybe less. I’ll bring us something to eat, too.” - 

It made sense. She nodded. 

“You must have had a terrible time getting here from 
your ship,” commented Schneidermann. 

Abmed nodded. “We're lucky we made it.” Bringing 
money out of his pocket, he offered it to the German. 
Schneidermann shook his head. 

“For the use of the room there is no charge.” He 
smiled at Lorna and winked one watery blue eye. “We 
infidels must help each other, nicht wahr?” 

Ahmed took her hands in his. “Ill be as fast as I 
can.” 

“Go through the beaded curtain all the way to the 
rear,” said Schneidermann. ‘The last door on the right.” 

She kissed Ahmed on the cheek; he blushed and 
backed off into the crowd, waving once before he 
turned and vanished. Schneidermann went back to 
hawking his wares, and she made her way to the room. 

It was no bigger than the bedroom attached to the 
cabin on board the Lennox, with no windows, only a 
footsquare barred slot high up on the rear wall to ad- 
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mit fresh air. There was a well-worn Turkish divan 
festooned with tassels, a pair of stools, and a chest of 
drawers, which, after locking the door, she took pains 
to shove against it. Her dress had all but dried on her, 
wrinkling wretchedly. In-the mirror located alongside 
the door, she looked as if she hadn’t changed in weeks 
—and felt like it. She took everything off, peeling off 
her underclothing; then she lay down on the divan and 
pulled the cotton blanket lying folded at the foot up to 
her chin. When Ahmed got back, she’d make him pass 
her new things in through two inches of open door, she’d 
put them on, whatever they turned out to be, and dis- 
pose of her old clothes. 

Though well worn, the divan was surprisingly com- 
fortable. Lifting the blanket, she examined her body; 
her thighs and stomach were splotched with ugly bruises, 
and both shoulders were black and blue where Dragut 
had gripped her savagely to hold her down. Her breasts 
‘were sore, as was her back; precious few parts of her 
were not. She sighed. What wouldn’t she give for a 
sudsy hot bath, delicious detachment from discomfort 
and care, two hours of soaking. . 

What wouldn’t she give to see Paul, his radiant smile, 
his strikingly beautiful eyes luring her deep into them, 
to be lodged in his arms holding her firmly but gently, 
to feel his warm lips caress her face and shoulders and 
breasts, to hear again the music of her soul as he made 
love to her. The very thought set her flesh on fire. She 
imagined his magnificent member throbbing mightily, 
its head as smooth as velvet. How she hungered for 
him, the thought of the tender touch of his flesh, his 
erection, set her thighs quivering, her. sex silently 
screaming to take him. 

Dear God, would she ever see him again? Was he 
alive or dead? She bit her lip hard, the stabbing pain 
shooting out to the corners of her mouth. That he was 
dead she must never think, not even fleetingly. With 
Ahmed’s help, with the help of anyone, friend or strang- 
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er, she would find him. She would feel again his arms 
Stealing about her, pulling her close to him, gently 
crushing her breasts against his chest, and once she had 
him back, she would never let him go—never! 

I love you, my darling; only you, always, forever. 
Listen with your heart, my love, hear me. It won’t be 
long. ... 

Snugging the blanket around her hips and upper 
body, she closed her eyes. Fifteen, twenty minutes at 
most and Ahmed would be back. He knew his way 
around; she could depend upon him. How very dear he 
was, the proverbial tower of strength at-a time when 
she so sorely needed strength and her own was in such 
short supply. 

She dozed in semi-consciousness. Bruised and bat- 
tered and depressed as she was, haunted by anxiety 
over where and how Paul was, still a million miles from 
Hanover, home, and those she loved, nevertheless 
. She was alive. For that she could thank the Lord... 
and Ahmed. She shuddered to think what would have 
happened to her by this time without him. 

For all of this she had no one to thank but Dragut. 
She’d never met 2 man like him. Of all the brutal and 
sinister individuals who had crossed the path of her life, 
and of these there had been no small number, she 
couldn’t recall one she would have wished dead—until 
the captain. Dragut. Even the name in her mouth was 
like something foul-tasting. Oh; to see him dead, gone 
from the face of the earth for Paul’s sake, for his protec- 
tion, not to mention her own. Had the sadistic animal 
been killed by a French shell, Paul’s survival would be 
virtually assured. None of the pirate crew had any brief 
against him; the Dey and the authorities didn’t know 
him from any of the other Christians. Dragut posed the 
only real threat. 

A sound outside in the hall! Straining her ears, she 
could not make out what it was; but it struck fear into 
her heart. She rose to a sitting position. It persisted, a 
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gentle thrashing, as if someone was moving something 
about. Then came the clunking of one shoe and the 
other. She stiffened. A key inserted in the lock turned; 
the door was pushed inward against the chest of draw- 
ers. Then she heard grunting, straming, and the chest 
toppled with a crash. The door burst open. There stood 
Schneidermann, completely naked, his clothes strewn 
about the floor behind him. Mingled dread and revul- 
sion stirred inside her; her heart beat wildly as she 
leaped to her feet, clutching the blanket to her, covering 
her nakedness. | 

“No, please.” 

He said not a word. Judging by the look on his face, 
she knew he didn’t even hear her—so consumed was, 
he with his vile purpose. His eyes as pale as blue light 
ning blazed with evil; his fat, wet lips gleamed, a trickle 
of saliva starting down from one corner of his mouth. 
He came at her, panting lasciviously, fired with lust, his 
bulbous body quivering, the reddish-blond hair on his 
shoulders .and chest glistening with sweat. His tongue, 
lofling obscenely, began flicking from side to side. His 
stubby member under the barrel of his gross belly was. 
erect, his glans fiery. red. 

Crying out, pleading with him, she backed away, her 
free hand straight out in front of her in pathetic defense. 
As she retreated toward the corner opposite where she 
had piled her clothes, the back of ber leg struck one of 
the stools, toppling it. Whirling wildly, she snatched 
‘it up, losing her blanket as she did so. The sight of her 
helpless nakedness stopped him abruptly, his pink- 
rimmed pig eyes swelling repulsively, his sweating face 
shining, his panting louder now and more rapid. Roar- 
ing, he fiung his arms forward, throwing himself at her. 
But his pause to react as the blanket fell away was all 
she needed. She had time to lift the stool high and, with 
strength born of stark terror, bring it crashing down 
against his face. The seat edge caught him squarely 
across the nose producing a sickening cracking sound. 
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Blood spurted, and the force of the blow sent him 
staggering backward, his eyes gaping astonishment. She 
threw herself to one side, banging her shin painfully 
against the corner of the divan. Down she fell upon it, 
twisting, righting her body, shuddering uncontrollably, 
staring in horror as he tumbled down onto her piled 
clothing. In seconds his face and neck became drenched. 
with blood; it continued to gush unabating from the 
wound, splattering her dress and underclothing. She 
watched now rigid with fear as he choked and spit 
blood, a guttural sound echoing hollowly from his 
throat. His loathsome body began twitching the move- 
ments slowing gradually until they ceased altogether 
and he lay still, the blood that had poured out of his 
face reduced at last to a gentle oozing, his eyes wide in 
wonderment, his tongue lolling from the corner of his 
mouth. | 

She turned from the sight, covering her mouth, gag- 
- ging, fighting to keep from vomiting. Sitting down slow- 
ly on the edge of the divan, she forced herself to look. 
It was grisly——his dreadful staring, his pink brow fur- 
rowed as if his brain were forming a question; but he 
was dead. He had to be; no one merely unconscious 
looked so. Slowly she got control of herself, stopped 
trembling, steadied her nerves, recovered the blanket 
and, draping it about her, held the edges tightly to- 
gether at her breasts against the clamminess that had 
suddenly enveloped her. 

Dead—from the blow? The hemorrhaging, too much 
blood lost? His heart? What did it matter? She hadn’t 
intended to kill him, only to stop him; but, bringing 
down the stool, she had felt a surge of strength she’d 
never known the like of—the power of panic. 

Getting up, she walked slowly to him and, kneeling, 
clenching her teeth against the wave of expected nausea, 
placed her ear to his heart. 

There was no sound. She tried to pull her blood- 
spattered clothes out from under him but only managed 
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to rip the sleeve of her dress. At that, she thought, 
bloodied as they were, she couldn’t possibly put them 
back on. If she had drawn stares before, she could 
imagine what attention she’d get now. She wouldn’t get 
ten feet away from the shop before the police stopped 
ier. 

Staring at him, she felt her stomach turn over, and 
spinning away, she gagged and threw up on the divan, 
emptying her stomach, continuing to heave till her throat 
ached and she was finally able to get a grip on herself. 
That settled it. She couldn’t stay in the room with him; 
if she did, she’d probably pass out. Wrapping the 
blanket tightly about her, she crossed to the door, 
leaned out, and peered up the hallway toward the 
street. Through the beaded curtain she could see the 
rug piles and the crowd milling beyond. One by one 
she tried the other doors along the hallway, the one on 
the same side and the two opposite. All were securely 
locked. He must carry the keys on him, she thought. 
She looked through his pockets but found no keys, only 
his billfold, which contained a paltry seven quarter- 
sultanis. She Jet it drop, money and all, as if it too were 
some repulsive dead thing. Bracing herself, command- 
ing herself not to be sick, she went back into the room. 
The odor of vomit made her grimace, but doing her 
best to dismiss it, she took off the blanket and covered 
his face and ‘upper body. Then she stripped the divan, 
bundling the soiled cover and shoving it underneath out 
of sight. Pulling up the second stool, she sat in the open 
doorway where the air was fresher, her back to the 
room. She waited. 

Time crept by with a reluctance that was maddening. 
The street noises persisted, the sound hollowing some- 
what by the time it reached her ears, coming as it did 
down the length of the hallway. The shadows outside 
lengthened as the sun started down from its zenith. 

Where was Ahmed? What was delaying him? He’d 
assured her that he would make it “as fast as I can.” 
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Did it take this long to haggle with the owner? Had 
something happened to. him even before he’d reached 
the store? She shuddered at the thought; “something” 
easily could have, with Dragut and his crew roaming 
about outside. Ahmed possibly would never come back. 

What to do? She couldn’t sit here naked as an egg 
indefinitely. Bloodstains or no, she’d have to get back 
into her clothes and get away from this awful place— 
perhaps try to find Soliman Nidaylah’s house and ex- 
plain what had happened. If he had a grain of human 
decency, he’d take pity on her and hide her for a week 
Or so, just long enough for Dragut to refit another ship 
and get back to sea—though how she could possibly 
determine the if and when of that was anybody’s guess. 

She would wait until dark, until it was black as the 
pit outside. She’d put on her clothes, bloody splotches 
and all, and venture forth and find another European, 
hopefully this one a decent, sympathetic sort. She’d find 
out where Soliman Ntidaylah lived. Whoever helped 
her might be considerate enough to escort her there, 
but whether he or she did or not, she’d find it; she’d 
have to! She certainly couldn’t wander about the Casbah 
forever; nor dare she venture outside the gate. To make 
matters worse, she did not have a cent of her own; nor 
could she understand two words of the language—any 
language other than English and a smattering of French. 
She smiled grimly. In light of the earlier events of the 
day, along about now the French tongue was probably 
held in fairly low esteem by the populace. 

Where was Ahmed? What was keeping him? Who? 
Dragut? God in heaven, no! Had he, Ahmed, given up 
on her? Had he had his fill of playing good Samaritan 
and washed his hands of her? After all, he had his own 
neck to save. 

It was getting dark out, the soft velvety purple of 
twilight stealing over the city. The sounds outside died 
away as evening devotions began and then shortly re-: 
sumed, the same incoherent babble. She could hear a 
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flute playing, faintly at first, then louder, picking its. 
way through and ending its plaintive song. She was 
thirsty and famished, in spite of her earlier upset. But 
it was not her hunger, her nakedness, or the corpse lying 
in the corner less than six feet from her that troubled 
her; it was the inescapable conviction that never again 
would she see Ahmed. 


AIT 


Eyubi poured himself coffee, lifted the small! silver cup 
to his lips, and blew on it, all the while, apprehensively 
eyeing Dragut. The captain stood at the window, with 
one foot raised on a hassock and his arms folded across 
his bent knee, muttered curses falling from his lips. 
Never before in the four years Eyubi had sailed with 
Dragut had he seen him so incensed. The captain’s 
anger made Eyubi so nervous that his hand holding the 
cup trembled and he was forced to steady it with the 
other hand. It was a rage rapidly becoming towering, the 
sort that spawned rash decisions and actions bloody 
and irreversible. 

“Nine years I’ve served him faithfully! P’'ve made 
him rich as the Sultan himself! Me; risking my neck, 
shoving my arm into one fire after another. Do you 
think he appreciates it? Do you think he trusts me? Do 
you think he believes one word I tell him? Not a syl- 
lable-——the disgusting, greedy ingrate! All he cares about 
are his damned pearls, on top of which he has the al- 
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mighty gall to demand that I deliver my woman to his 
bed!” Pausing, slamming the windowsill with his fist, 
he cursed again. “It’s half the night since twilight 
prayer, where in hell are those two?” 

Eyubi had moved to the other window, opened it, 
and leaned out. So stifling was the air, it all but sealed 
his nostrils. “Someone is coming. is 

“It’s about time! They’d better have her.” 

“It could be some of the crew, with more receipts 
from the bagnio.” Eyubi glanced back at the table 
strewn with small pieces of buff-colored paper. “We've 
already got nearly twenty of them back,” he added. 

“Twenty out of seventy-two is nothing to brag 
about!” snapped Dragut. He whipped open the door. “I 
don’t care about the slaves, anyway; it’s her I want.” 
Giancing out and up the street, he was about to com- 
ment further when his tongue failed him. “Allah, be 
merciful!” 

“Who is it?” 

“The Dey and a couple of his bullies!” Even as he 
spoke, his sour look magically transformed itself into a 
brittle smile, an expression very close to a grimace. He 
bowed his toadying greeting as His Excellency, his face 
flushed with exertion, came puffing up accompanied by 
two Janissaries garbed. in neatly pressed long-tailed 
coats and red caps with gold embroidery. 

“Uncle, what a pleasant surprise!” burst Dragut. 

Eyubi turned away, examining the ceiling, and set 
course for the kitchen. sa 

“You... wait!” called the Dey after him. “Nephew, 
is this the fellow you spoke of? The one who threw the 
Greek’s body overboard?” 

“No,” said Dragut. 

“Where is he—out after your runaway captives? 
Who’s looking for the woman?” The Dey leered and 
licked his lips. “She’s the real reason why I’m here. 
After you left, I got to thinking about her. I’m dying to 
see her. Have they brought her in?” 
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“Not yet.” 

“When. do you think?” 

“Hopefully-soon.” Dragut cast a sidelong glance at 
Eyubi standing immobile in the doorway. “Seaman...” 

“Yes, captain?” 

“Go on back to your quarters. I'll see you later.” 

“Yes, sir.” Eyubi practically bolted out the door, 
one of the stone-faced Janissaries closing it after him. 

“This mystery surrounding my pearls also piques my 
curiosity,” said the Dey. He seemed to be trying to look 
through Dragut’s eyes into his thoughts in an effort to 
extricate the truth from the mass of deliberate guile. 

“What mystery?” 

“How they managed to vanish from the chest. You 
said you didn’t see them, remember?” 

“For a very good reason, uncle: because they weren’t 
there.” 

That had been a spur-of-the-moment lie, one he 
wished he’d held in his head. It would have made more 
sense, at least have been more straightforward, to have 
admitted originally that he actually had seen the pearls 
then, and when the divers brought up the chest, blame 
their absence on them, if not on the Greek. Too late 
now. His Excellency had the bit in his teeth, and his 
enjoyment at seeing his nephew ill at ease was all too 
evident in his eyes. 

“Somebody is coming, Excellency,” said the taller of 
the two Janissaries. 

Dragut’s heart sank as he saw Bashir and Saidu pass 
the window, heads bowed, chins planted on their chests, 
their faces long with disappointment. Obviously, they’d 
had no luck at all in tracking her down. Dragut clamped 
his teeth, hissing through them in annoyance. The Dey 
waved his man aside and opened the door himself. 

“Gentlemen, come in, come in.” 

The two of them stiffened, clearly taken aback at the 
sight of His Excellency. They stared stupidly at Dragut. 
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Bashir showed his palms in a plea for patience and 
understanding. 

“We knocked on a thousand doors, captain. We 
searched and searched.” 

Saidu nodded. “We didn’t even stop to eat i 

“All right, all right!” 

“She’s vanished into. thin air,” finished Bashir. 

“It’s magic,” interposed the Dey drily. “The woman’s 
an evil genie—either that or it’s the baraka* at work. 
How disappointing. Perhaps tomorrow you'll do better. 
Nephew, why don’t I contribute a platoon to the search? 
These two can work with them. Baraka be damned, I 
find it hard to believe she’s all that elusive.” He waggled 
his fingers at them. “Now, then, which of you is 
Sai i 

“Saidu, Your Excellency.” Saidu bowed. 

Like a marionette, his strings pulled, Dragut jerked 
to life, moving between the two. “Saidu, think back. 
* Before you threw the Greek’s body overboard, you 
went through his pockets. You saw no black pearls 
qd =” 

“Enough!” The Dey held up his hand, his- face 
knotted with fury. “J shall ask the questions. You just 
hold your tongue and listen.” . 

“I beg your pardon, uncle, I Po 

“Do as I say! Saidu.” He turned to the giant, his 
tone softening. “There was a strand of twenty-two per- 
fectly matched black pearls in the chest brought on 
board the Lennox from the other ship. My pearls; that 
chest belonged to me. It was stolen by the infidels. You 
must have noticed the pearls when your captain here 
first opened the chest... .” 

Dragut stiffened, the tiny hairs at the back of his 
neck coming alive, feeling as if they were thrashing 
about, snapping like whips. He sucked in and held his 
breath as Saidu politely heard the Dey out with eyes 











* Supernatural power. 
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downcast. Then he lifted his eyes and looked straight 
into the Dey’s. 

“T saw no pearls, Your Excellency.” 

“You must have. Think, man.” 

Saidu thought, wrinkling his face, er Slowly Taok 
his head. Dragut breathed. The Janissaries’ eyes met 
briefly. The Dey scowled. “Diamonds, money, but no 
black pearls,” said Saidu. “Black pearls I would have 
remembered,” 

“As I said,” said Dragut, “the Greek must have found 
them and hidden them someplace.” 

“Where?” asked the Dey icily. 

The captain shrugged. “How should I know that? If 
you recall, I did tell you that if Saidu had found them 
on the body, he would have toid me. I would trust this 
man with my life.” 

“fm sure. But what you said specifically was: ‘I 
simply assumed that if he’d found something, he would 
have told me.’ Saidu, pay attention, I want to know 
what you did, what your actions were, and what you 
saw from the time the chest was brought into the cabin 
to when you threw the corpse over the side. Go slowly; 
tell it all.” 

Saidu related the events in order, impaled from first 
to final word by the withering stare of his listener. 
Dragut’s own eyes flicked back and forth between the 
two. The giant’s pose of childlike innocence and his 
candor surprised the captain; he performed admirably, 
so convincingly that when he was done, the Dey had 
little choice but to nod acknowledgment. 

_ “Very well. Well, that appears to be that. Either the 
thieving pig never brought them over from his own ship, 
or he hid them in his boot.” 

“If he was carrying them on him, they have to be 
almost a mile down about twenty miles south of For- 
mentera,” said Dragut. “If only we’d known they were 
in the chest. What rotten luck!” , 

The Dey said nothing; the sullen look bending the 
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corners of his mouth said it all. Ignoring everyone, he 
plunged into deep thought, aimlessly brushing the fringe 
of his beard with his inch-long nails. Throughout Saidu’s 
recitation and the comments, Bashir had not said a 
word, withdrawing to a corner, assuming the role of 
engrossed spectator. But no sooner were the Day and 
his men out the door than he spoke: 

“Saidu, you saw his black pearls. You told me, re- 
member?” 

“Berber, leave us,” snarled Dragut. “Go back to your 
own quarters, eat, go to bed, and be ready to resume 
‘the search for the woman first thing in the morning.” 

“Yes, sir. Are you coming, Saidu?” 

“He'll be along. Go.” 

Bashir shrugged and left. Dragut sat down, pouring 
himself half a cup of the steaming coffee. He studied 
it, agitating it gently, then sipped in silence. Saidu tow- 
ered over him, looking down expectantly, a vague 
smile stretching his tightly compressed lips. 

“Bashir’s right; you saw them,” said the captain 
quietly. His voice had a peculiar edge to it, as if Saidu 
had offended him and he felt obliged to forcibly restrain 
his resentment. “You did tell him.” 

“Did I, captain?” 

“Indeed you did, my faithful shipmate, my loyal cor- 
sale. Opportunity is an apple, and you’ve picked it. 
How will it taste, I wonder?” Saidu’s expression -re- 
mained enigmatic. “What do you want, Saidu?” 

“Tf I had told His Excellency the truth, he would 
have been very angry with you, no?” 

“He would have ordered those two Tutak bulls of 
his to crush my hands on the table. Can you guess what 
just one of those pearls is worth?” 

“Many gold sultanis.” 

“ “Many gold sultanis.’ You devious rogue. Half the 
string would buy a whole fleet! Come around in front 
of me.” Saidu hesitated, then did so. “Draw your scim- 
itar.” He frowned, failing to understand, then shrugged. 
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The blade whistled as he whipped it out. “Lay it on the 
table.” 

Dragut picked up the weapon, examining its curves 
in silence, testing the edge with his thumb, turning the 
blade slowly, the lamplight gleaming down its lethal 
length. “How much do you want for this pretty toy of 
yours?” 

“Alas, my captain, it is beyond price.” 

“How much?” 

“See for yourself, the watering of the steel, the mark- 
ings. No finer yataghan has ever been forged.” 

“How much?” repeated Dragut insistently. — 

“It is superior in every respect, the grip, the curving 
of the blade——” 

“T ask you.” 

“Apart from the magnificent workmanship, I confess 
that it has become like a third arm to me. To part with 
it would be like losing a part of my body. It was my 
father’s and his father’s before him.” 

“How much?” Dragut glared, his rapidly shortening 
temper sending the two words darting from between his 
clenched teeth. 

Saidu’s thickset features softened, flirting with a 
smile. “A thousand gold sultanis.” 

The words, uttered in 2 voice barely above a whisper, 
hung in the air. A thousand sultanis, reflected Dragut 
with confidence, setting the scimitar down horizontally, 
the hilt two inches from his fingertips. 

“Two thousand,” said Saidu. 

“Two? Zut, why not three?” 

“T am not greedy, sir.” 

“Forgive me; of course you’re not. Two thousand 
gold sultanis.” He stood up, his chair scratching the 
floor. “Wait a moment.” 

Leaving Saidu beaming, all but rubbing his hands to- 
gether, so pleased was he with himself, Dragut went into 
the bedroom. He rummaged about and, seconds later, 
came out carrying a brass money box the size of a small 
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trunk. Setting it on the table heavily, he unlocked it. 
“Two thousand?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“Two thousand it is. But, see here, I must have your 
solemn promise that you will stick to today’s version 
of the matter. Ah, but you have no choice but to do so. 
His Excellency’s Janissaries would have your hands as, 
well as mine if you changed your story now.” 

“Yes, yes... my lips are sealed.” 

Dragut opened the lid and lifted out ten cloth sacks, 
their necks constricted by drawstrings. “Open them up 
and count carefully. Mistakes can be made.” 

Saidu snatched up the first sack, opened it, and 
poured the coins out onto the table. So enthralled was 
he by the prospect of sudden wealth, he failed to notice 
the barely discernible movement of Dragut’s hands be- 
hind the upraised lid. The captain’s left hand slammed 
it down; in his right a long. curved dagger showed. He 
' thrust forward the blade and pierced the stomach wall, 
which felt to Dragut like a goatskin water sack, with no 
resistance beyond the first inch. The hilt slammed. 
against the navel, whereupon Dragut let go of it. Saidu 
had dropped the emptied sack, both hands flying to the 
hilt, gripping it, pulling it out, releasing a great gush of 
blood. He had begun grunting loudly, deep in his throat. 
Now his jaw slackened, his tongue flinging itself out, 
waggling ludicrously, his eyes bulging. Still grunting, he 
fell forward, his face smashing against the-closed box, 
scattering the coins, sending them ringing to the floor. 
Dragut backed away watching, fascinated. Blood oozed 
from underneath Saidu at the opposite edge of the 
table, dripping to the floor. A slender rivulet streamed 
forward circling the nearest coins remaining on the table 
and crimsoning three of the bagnio receipts. The force 
of the big man’s fall had propelled his turban from his 
head, exposing his shaven pate, which gleamed like 
polished wood. Retrieving the turban, Dragut spun it 
aimlessly on one finger, then flipped it into a corner. At 
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the door he filled his lungs and, bracing his hands 
against the jambs, appraised the swiftly gathering night. 
The stars were out and a moon as white as snow painted 
a narrowing pathway straight out of the bay toward 
France. What a lovely night, he thought, how peaceful, 
and how welcome the respite from the broiling sun. 

Turning, he stared at the corpse slung over the table. 
He’d be a heavy one to try to move any distance. Why 
bother? There was a crawl space under the bedroom 
floor: Lift up three boards and tumble him in, turban 
scimitar, and all. This captain and his crew would be 
back at sea before the body began to decompose— 
and be gone for months, long enough for the maggots 
to do their work. As for the blood, he could kill a 
chicken on the table, cook half for supper, and leave 
the remains there. 

He studied the spinal ridge dividing the giant’s back, 
the vertebrae in measured order and alignment, the old 
lash scars crisscrossing the planes, spreading to either 
side and reaching down around the rib cage, the pain 
of the past long forgotten; the final pain in the belly 
was all it came down to. “My lips are sealed... .” 
Dragut grinned. It all tied up in a neat bundle; thanks 
to Saidu’s remarkably convincing evplanation, the Dey 
had departed persuaded that his pearls had vanished 
for good. 

They would not, be easy to find one by one in the 
cabin bedchamber in underwater darkness—impossible 
for any ordinary diver going down after the chest. Let 
whoever that might be bring up the chest, containing 
everything but the pearls. One look by His Excellency, 
his fat jaw dropping in disappointment, should close out 
the matter for good. Dragut laughed inwardly; he him- 
self was a spendid swimmer, tireless, with lungs like a 
horse. Once the whole affair had blown over, down 
he’d go to harvest the real prize. Were he able to re- 
cover only half of the twenty-two, he’d be well ahead of 
the game. 
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Circling the table, he bent low, hands on knees, to 
examine the dead man’s face. His eyes were still wide, 
staring, his tongue dangling from the corner of his mouth. 
Blood dripped slowly to the floor, the body’s clock wind- 
ing down. Satisfaction gave way to anger welling inside 
Dragut. The grasping vermin! The gall of the. black 
swine!-How dare he force his superior to do away with 
him! . 

“Imbecile!” Unable to restrain himself, he slapped 
Saidu’s face. 

Nevertheless, he would miss his favorite giant, his, 
comforting presence his marvelously swift sword. They 
had shipped together for almost six years, against a 
dozen infidei flags. The combination of awesome physi- 
cal strength, disdain for human life—rather, love of 
killing—and blind loyalty would be hard to replace. 


XLT 


Ahmed was never coming back; whatever the reason, 
she would never see him again. Time was passing 
slowly; yet, it couldn’t possibly be much past ten o’clock. 
The streets outside were still thronged with people. 
Poking about, she had found a lamp, but after reflect- 
ing on her situation, she had decided not to look further 
for matches for fear that any light would bring some 
curious stranger into the shop—to be greeted by the 
sight of a naked woman and a dead man. - 

What now? Dress and get out, perhaps into some- 
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thing worse? One look down the hallway through the 
beaded curtain confirmed that it wasn’t nearly as dark 
outside as she had anticipated. And of course the police 
would be about, no doubt in greater numbers than 
during the day. How would she explain her blood- 
stained dress? She couldn’t even speak the language. 

She stood in the bedroom doorway, her back to the 
hall, pondering her safest next move, when she heard 
the curtain rattle softly. Footsteps approached. Not dar- 
ing to look, she slammed and locked the door, her ear 
pressed to it, listening. The steps arrived at the door. 

“Tt’s me,” said a muffled voice; “open up.” 

She groaned relief, her heart flooding with it. Snatch- 
ing the blanket from Schneidermann’s body, she wrap- 
ped it around herself and opened the door. In came 
Ahmed beaming, his arms heaped with clothes. 

“God in Heaven,” she shrilled, “where have you 
been?” 

“The stupidest thing happened. ” He stopped, his 
eyes drawn to the corner and then dilating at the 
sight of the body. 

She explained. He listened rapt, quickly becoming as 
nervous as a frightened cat. 

“See for yourself; my clothes are all bloody.” The 
slender shaft of moonlight creeping down from the 
window slit high up in the rear wall provided barely 
enough illumination to make out the stains. 

Ahmed nodded. “All the same, you were right to 
stay and wait for me.” 

“What on earth kept you?” 

He handed her the clothes and threw up his hands in 
disgust. “J got out the gate and down to the Bayezids’ 
store in no time. I got everything you'll need, paid Baye- 
zid the elder, who, believe it or not, had been carrying on 
business as usual all during the battle, and started back. 
But when I got to the gate, they’d shut and locked it.” 

“Because so many were coming in from the lower 
city.” 
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“I pleaded with the guards to open up; I even tried 
to bribe them, but they insisted they had their orders 
and refused to let any of us in, I had to go back around 
by the treasury building all the way up to the top 
of the hill by the citadel and start down, which could 
have taken me three days, the streets are so crowded. 
And of course there’s no shortcut. Even now, late as 
it is, we'll be a good hour getting back up to Soliman’s— 
longer if we lose our way. I swear to you, this place 
was designed by the Devil himself!” 

“But you said you know the Casbah.” 

“It’s been two years and longer than that since I’ve 
tried finding my way around at night. You have to re- 
member, there are no street signs, no names, no house 
numbers, nothing to tell you where you are, where 
you’re coming from, where you’re going.” 

“It’s crazy. How does anyone find his way?” 

“Rither you know or you ask. Get dressed; we've got 
“to get out of here.” 

She nodded toward the corner, averting her eyes 
from the uncovered body. “What about him?” — 

“You want to take him along?” 

“Be serious. Somebody’s sure to find him first thing 
in the morning.” | 

“Let them; we'll be miles from here. Just make 
doubly certain you take every stitch of your old cloth- 
ing with you. We'll drop it in the first barrel we pass. 
Wrap them up in that blanket.” 

“Tl only be a minute.” 

“As fast as you can.” 

She closed the door after him and examined the 
clothing. It was a peasant’s outfit, with a long white 
linen haik and a shirt and pantaloons to be worn under 
it. The upper part of the Aaik had been fashioned inta 
a sort of sack, permitting the wearer to carry her child. 
She found a handkerchief interwoven with gold and 
silver threads to cover her head. This cloth she put on 
along with a triangular piece of embroidered linen that 
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hung down the back. There was also a pair of square- 
toed slippers that felt uncomfortably snug, but they were 
new and would soften and stretch; at that, she certainly 
couldn’t pose as a peasant wearing her own dongola kid 
shoes with their all-too-obvious heels. 

Most striking of all and most welcome was a delicate 
semitransparent white handkerchief fixed with a loop— 
her veil. Authorized disguise, she mused; every woman, 
excepting Europeans and Jews, wore veils. To be seen 
in public without one was a brazen affront to good 
taste. She dressed quickly and with Ahmed’s help got 
her old clothing out from under the dead man. Wrap- 
ping it in the blanket, she followed Ahmed out and 
down to the front. Cautioning her to stay behind, he 
crossed the street, waiting for her at the corner by a 
fruit stall. 

The walls of the buildings narrowing the streets 
seemed to edge closer yet as they ascended the hill, 
climbing countless steps, turning sharply, circling about, 
following the inextricable convolutions of the immense 
Gordian knot that was the Casbah. Unlike similar en- 
claves in other cities, no single street was reserved for. 
any specific handicraft. There was, therefore, no “street 
of the basket weavers,” “spice dealers,” or “liver and 
kidney cookers.” The pavement of rough cobblestones 
had been set in place to slope outward from the walls 
of the houses toward a central drain. Not only were the 
streets narrow and unvaryingly tortuous, but the build- 
ings abutting them also sloped inward as they rose, their 
roofs practically touching at the top. 

“To shut out the sunlight,” explained Ahmed. 
“Look.” He pointed overhead. “You can get around 
much faster up top. Every house has a terrace. You can 
walk from house to house and cross the entire Casbah 
' without having to come down.” - 

“Then what are we doing down here?” she asked, 
her veil puffing lightly with each syllable. 

Ahmed sighted a rain barrel and, moving toward it, 
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stuffed the clothing wrapped in the blanket into it. At 
once a man elbowed his way to the barrel and began 
retrieving the things. Ahmed winked. 

The sight of her clothes: vanishing into the jostling 
herd lifted the weight of apprehension from her shoul- 
ders. Suddenly all ties to Schneidermann and the srisly 
episode in the back room seemed severed. 

“We could cross the terraces,” Ahmed went on, 

“only we’re strangers here; and if we knocked on some- 
body’s door and asked to get up on his roof, he’d slam 
the door in our faces. Besides, I'd never be able to 
find Soliman Nidaylah’s house that way. From up 
there they all look alike.” 

“Are you sure you'll be able to find it down here? 
I’ve never seen such a jumble. I’d never be able to get 
back to the gate. I pity the door drunken man trying 
to find his way to his door.” 

Ahmed laughed, then sobered. “At this rate it'll take 
us forty minutes or more. Do you think you can 
make it up and down ail these steps?” 

“Don’t worry about me; I’ve enough nervous energy 
left to walk to the moon.” 

“You must be starving. I should have thought to get 
us something to eat when I came back in up at the top. 
But don’t worry; Soliman’s wife will give us something. 
You'll like Inkrina; she’s pleasant and cheerful and a 
matvelous cook. And both speak English. Soliman does 
much work for Europeans.” 

“He has only one wife? I thought you people had 
four.” 

“YT don’t have any; praise Allah for small favors.” 

“That’s a nice thing to say.” 

“Seriously, a man may have four wives, but by law 
he must be able to support them. Most Arabs prefer 
one, or none.” 

“I hate to barge in on them like this.” 

“We won’t be barging. The door’s always open for 
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me. They have room; we'll pay them for our food. 
Soliman is very stingy; that offer he’ll appreciate.” 

“T haven’t a cent.” 

“T have enough for both of us. Cheer up; good luck 
is coming.” 

She squeezed his hand. “I owe you so much more 
than money, Ahmed: my life.” 

“That’s not so.” He blushed, avoiding her eyes. “I 
did nothing any decent person wouldn’t do, You didn’t 
really expect me to leave you back there on the ship. 
What sort of monster would do that?” 

“Dragut, Bashir, I can think of a dozen.” 

They trudged on, pushing their day through the tor- 
rent of humanity. Most of the houses were in darkness, 
in spite of the activity in the streets and alleys. Lorna 
decided that the Casbah never actually slept, that, like 
some great monster of pagan myth, it fed on its own 
energy, a sort of landlocked octopus sending out not 
eight but a thousand tentacles, knotted and tangled and. 
seething with life. 

She was worn out, fighting fatigue, staggering now 
and then or tripping over an unexpected step obscured 
from sight by the closely bunched pedestrians. Their 
progress, though circumambulatory, was gradually up- 
ward. Every so often the knot would loosen; they 
would come to an open market area, pass through it, 
and head down one-of a score of streets leading away 
from it back into the labyrinth. But, at every change 
in direction, Ahmed seemed certain of where they were 
heading. 

“It’s not too far now,” he murmured, speaking for 
the first time in several minutes. “Up to.that corner to 
the right and down the next street.” 

“How can you possibly tell?” 

“I have the instincts of a homing pigeon and an 
amazing sense of smell. I do believe I smell Inkrina’s 
little red sausages cooking.” 
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“Have you noticed there’s no damage here? Not a 
single shell.” . 

“Look around you. There are no gun embrasures, 
no powder magazines, no garrison, nothing military. 
Why waste ammunition on such an extravagance of 
possible spoils?” 

They stopped at a solid wooden door heavily studded. 
with iron. It boasted a handsome wrought-iron knocker 
in the design of the khamsa, the five-fingered hand 
identified by devout Muslims with the hand of the 
prophet Mohammed’s daughter, Fatima. The house it- 
self seemed to be in complete darkness but, looking up- 
ward, she saw light behind the iron grating shielding 
the window slit. The door opened in response to 
Ahmed’s insistent rapping. A tall, scrawny, horse-faced 
individual in a linen shirt, knee-length pleated trousers, 
and babouches with turned-up toes stood regarding 
them. Lifting his lamp and bending forward, he looked 

closer. 

“Ahmed! Inkrina, look who’s here!” he called over 
his shoulder: “It’s Cousin Ahmed from Marsa. Come 
in, come in!” ; 

He escorted them into a small sitting room with 
twin divans set against two of the walls, cushions 
scattered about the floor, and a squat, round table on 
which there was a hookah. 

Soliman Nidaylah’s fierce eyes stared at Lorna with 
a worried look as he set his lamp beside the pipe. 

“This is a very dear friend of mine, Mrs. Paul Torz- 
zini,” said Ahmed gravely. “We two were thrown. to- 
gether by a most unhappy circumstance.” 

She lowered her veil and smiled. Soliman reacted 
stunned. Every nerve in has face seemed to come 
alive. 

“A European! A Christian!” 

Ahmed proceeded to detail what had brought them 
to Soliman’s door. He was in the midst of the account 
of their swim to shore when the tailor’s wife, Inkrina, 
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appeared in the doorway, holding a second lamp. 
She was short, with a pleasant, pretty face distinguished 
by large, limpid brown eyes. Her eyebrows were heavily 
darkened and her eyes outlined with kohl. Her cheeks 
were rouged, and a beauty spot high on her cheek 
completed her makeup. She wore a loose-fitting linen 
top, over it a skirt-vest with short sleeves, and loose, 
baggy trousers. 

She was enormously pregnant, the ball of her stom- 
ach protruding so-far it was a wonder to Lorna that 
‘she was able to maintain her balance. She walked with 
difficulty, one slender hand going to her back, pressing 
her spine to relieve the pressure. Heavy bands of gold 
circled one wrist and an ankle, and from her ears 
dangled crescent-shaped earrings as long as her little 
fingers. Entering the room, she set her lamp in a niche 
and let herself cautiously down onto the divan. Greet- 
ings and introductions were exchanged, and Ahmed 
resumed his story. The tailor listened thoughtfully, but 
the worry lines creasing his homely horseface worried 
Lorna. Inkrina appeared not in the least concerned 
that a Christian had crossed their threshold; a Mona 
Lisa smile brightened her face and her eyes examined 
Lorna so intently that she began to feel uncomfortable. 

“So you see,” concluded Ahmed, “we have no place 
to go but here.” 

“You would be welcome in my house, cousin,” re- 
sponded Soliman. “That you know, of course. Alas a 

“Alas what?” 

The tailor turned a self-conscious glance upon Lorna. 
“I’m sorry, but you are a Christian. Christians are for- 
bidden by law to enter our homes. The punishment 
for such a crime can be most severe.” 

“Only if she’s found out,” said Ahmed airily. “And 
who would report her? Relax, Soliman; it’s done all the 
time and you know it.” 

‘Not in this house. Besides, she’s a runaway. Captain 
Dragut is the Dey’s nephew, a powerful corsale, and a 
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notoriously vicious man. Please understand, madame, 
I have no ill feeling toward you because of your re- 
ligion; it’s simply that ” 

“He’s afraid of Dragut,” said Ahmed coldly. 

“And you are not?” . 

“Not for a minute. He can’t show his face inside the 
Casbah.” 

“His friends can, his crew. If he were to find out we 
were harboring her, he could make a great deal of 
trouble. I don’t want trouble, Ahmed. I don’t want 
anything from the Draguts of this world. I want only 
to live peaceably, to care for my wife and my soon- 
to-be-born son. I have my business; I tend to it, I——” 

“You, you, you,” rasped Ahmed irritably. “Listen 
to me, cousin, we won’t be staying more than a week, 
two at the very most. By then Dragut and his miserable 
- scum will be back at sea. Once the way is clear, we'll 
leave the Casbah, even Algeria. Mrs. Torzzini wishes 
only to find her husband. Once they’re reunited, the 
two of them will head for America.” He explained 
about Paul. “You pride yourself on being a business- 
man. If it’s money you want. s 

“It’s not! You know very well money has nothing to, 
do with it!” burst Soliman. “It’s trouble I don’t want!” 

“Ahmed,” said Lorna wearily, “he’s right. Who am I, 
a stranger, to burden these people? It’s not fair. .. .” 

“Please, I will handle this!” — 

“No.” She rose from the divan. “Let’s go; we'll find 
someplace else.” 

“There is no place else. Soliman, what’s bitten you? 
Where are your guts? Are you a man or a jellyfish? 
Inkrina, talk to him!” 

Inkrina reddened in embassassment and turned away, 
then, inexplicably, changed her mind. Up on her feet, 
she placed her arm around Lorna’s shoulders. 

“Husband, we cannot turn her away. It’s wrong; 
worse, it would be inhuman!” 

“Silence! Can’t you get it through your head? We’d 
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be lunatics to take such a risk!” He turned back to 
Lorna, lowering his voice. “I am sincerely sorry for 
you in your trouble, but I cannot make it my trouble. 
Dragut does not even know I’m alive; Allah be merciful, 
may it stay that way. Yes, I'm afraid of him. If that 
makes me a coward, so be it.” 

“Ahmed... ,” Lorna began. 

“Ahmed,” said the tailor, “do not be angry with 
me. Put yourself in my place.” 

“I already have, cousin, long before we knocked on 
your door. In your place I would help this woman 
and me, your mother’s sister’s son, your flesh and blood, - 
and the Devil take Dragut and his men. If she stayed 
inside behind your locked door, they wouldn’t find her 
in ten thousand years, isn’t that so?” _ 

Inkrina moaned, her hands reaching for her belly. 
Leaning forward, she winced. Soliman ran to her, strik- 
ing the edge of the table and nearly upsetting the lamp 
and the hookah. 

“What is it?” 

“The pains are coming. Go get the doctor. Hurry!” 

“Yes, yes.” Suddenly the expectant father seemed to 
be breaking into picces, stumbling about wild-eyed. 
Ignoring Ahmed and Lorna, he sprinted from the 
room. The outer door’s slamming shook the walls and 
tottered the hookah. 

“Please sit,” said Inkrina. She smiled benignly at, 
Lorna, then at Ahmed. “Don’t upset yourselves. I will 
talk to him. J] want you both to stay.” 

“You're very kind,” said Lorna, “but if it’s going 
to make things difficuit between you and your hus- 
band-——” 

“Shhh,” interrupted Ahmed, his finger to his lips. 
“We'll talk about it later.” He dropped to his knees 
beside Inkrina and took hold of her hands. “Does it 
hurt terribly?” 

“Of course it hurts!’ exclaimed Lorna. 

Inkrina was breathing hard now, her cheeks round- 
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ing, the air whistling out of her rosebud mouth, her 
belly heaving. 

“Lie down,” said Lorna. Ahmed helped Inkrina do 
so, placing a pillow under her head. 

Slowly the woman’s eyes filled with fear. “He’s 
coming. I feel it!” 

Lorna rolled up her sleeves. “Ahmed, go get towels 
and water ... a knife or scissors. Quickly!” 

“But...” He stared at her with such a woeful look 
of helplessness, she could scarcely suppress a smile. 
Inkrina’s belly continued rising and falling, the sweat 
bursting from her pores. Lorna shoved Ahmed out the 
door. 

“T—was—stupid,” gasped Inkrina. 

“Don’t talk; just try to relax.” 

“I felt the pains earlier; I should have known, but 
it is my first; I had no idea he would come so fast.” 

Using her veil bunched into a ball, Lorna blotted the 
woman’s forehead and rapidly teddening cheeks. 
“Breathe steadily. Ahmed, hurry!” 

She could hear him fumbling about in the kitchen. 
At last he came back, carrying a basin of warm water 
and towels draped over each forearm. 

“Set it on the table and get out,” said Lorna sternly. 

RES) YESi— 

“Unless you want to help.” 

“No, no, no!” He flew from the room. Inkrina 
laughed and winced. 

There was no doubt of it: The life within wanted out. 
Inkrina’s gentle eyes widened with alarm. The pitiable 
moan that issued from her throat touched Lorna’s 
heart, loosing a wave of sympathy. Inkrina’s head rolled 
toward her shoulder, her teeth clenched tightly, her 
mouth misshapen. Now her breath jerked from her 
throat pantingly and her belly heaved and slackened 
with increasing rapidity. Suddenly she began howling 
like a wolf in agony, long-drawn-out wailings of pain, 
and as quickly stopped. 
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She was straining now, her small jaw set like stone 
mortised to stone, a.guttural sound coming from deep 
down, her face crimson, sweat glistening, tears spurting 
from her eyes. Lorna had pulled down her baggy 
trousers. The crown of the baby’s head had already 
appeared. 

“It’s coming, it’s coming!—push, push, as hard as 
you can!” 

Inkrina bit deep into her lower lip and began tensing 
her shoulders, her whole upper body, pushing and 
straining, slamming her fists down again and again 
against the divan. Her gentle eyes had become fierce, 
the eyes of a cornered, death-threatened wild beast. 

“Push, push!” 

Amniotic fluid poured out, and the little head was 
delivered. 

“Aaaaaaa...” The anguished psalm of suffering con- 
tracted Lorna’s heart, pity binding it like a fist. It was 
a quick, hard birth, but the worst was now over. 

“Push!” 

The baby emerged fully, a boy, a fat pink lump 
that immediately began squealing, squalling, and bawl- 
ing, his legs and arms thrashing about convulsively. His 
eyes were like his mother’s, his nose a red button 
squashed flat against his face, his mood uncontrollable 
fury, resentment at being forcibly ejected from the warm 
and comfortable privacy of the womb. Lorna cut the 
umbilical cord when it stopped pulsing, and tied it with 
a strip of cloth torn from her handkerchief. 

The strain had fied Inkrina’s face and was supplanted 
by a glowing serenity, her beautiful eyes brimming with 
contentment. She was smiling now, relieved, relaxing, 
triumphant, her pride verging dangerously close to con- 
ceit. “Let me see him.” 

Lorna showed her her son. He was still thrashing 
about vigorously, kicking, battling the air with his tiny 
fists, challenging the world, yowling, stretching his little 
lungs. 
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Bearing down one last time, Inkrina bit her lip, 
clamped her eyes shut, and delivered the afterbirth. 
Panting, she said, “Give him to me.” 

“Wait, catch your breath.” 

“Please.” 

With all the studied solemnity of a priest at the bap- 
tismal font, Lorna surrendered the baby, then slipped 
another pillow under the one beneath Inkrina’s head 
so that she could see him better. Ahmed appeared in 
the doorway, the sheepish-looking, self-conscious in- 
truder. Lorna squealed and threw a towel over Inkrina’s 
lower body. 

“T__oh,” he blurted, backing away. 

“Come in, come in,” said Inkrina, proudly display- 
ing her son. 

Ahmed gasped. “He’s beautiful. A giant!” 

The baby had ceased his bawling almost the instant he 
was enveloped in his mother’s embrace. Cradling him, 
-in the curve of her arm, she exposed one breast and 
gave him the nipple. His hunger was awesome. Lorna 
wiped Inkrina’s face and cleaned up, after dispatching 
Ahmed to find Soliman. 

What an incredible day, she mused—from the morn- 
ing’s bloody battle, to Schneidermann’s end, to this lit- 
tle one’s beginning. At that, had anyone told her, upon 
their fleeing the German’s shop, that before midnight 
she would be pressed into service as a midwife, she 
would have labeled him demented. 

But she’d done it; she’d brought a man into the 
world—or rather this pretty girl-woman with her bot- 
tomless eyes and incomparable grit had. A lucky man, 
Soliman. 

She adjusted her veil, covering her face, and looked 
down at Inkrina fondly stroking the baby at her breast. 
Her eyes were emphasized with kohl, as were the eyes 
of all the Algerine women Lorna had seen. Would she 
herself, she wondered, look suspicious to the doctor 
without it? On the other hand, her blue eyes would 
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be conspicuous anywhere in the Casbah, lined or not. 
What about wearing her veil inside the house? It was to 
be worn in public, Ahmed had said, but in front of 
strangers inside as well? It was all so confusing. Un- 
hooking the veil, she slipped into the kitchen just as 
Ahmed came back in with Soliman and a fidgety, 
croaky-voiced little man drenched with perspiration, his, 
white hair disheveled, his eyes catching sight of Inkrina 
and the baby and squinting myopicaily. Soliman threw 
up his arms and bellowed. 

“My son! Allah be praised!” He ran out of sight, 
back to the front door, wrenching it open. “Everyone 
in Algeria, in the world, listen to me, to the words 
of Soliman Anvar Jemali Hamdi Yisif Saib Niday- 
lah: My wife has given me a son! Do you hear? A 
man is born to this man. Allah is gracious, Allah is 
glorious, Allah be praised!” 

Peeking through the crack in the door, Lorna saw 
Ahmed glancing about worriedly, wondering, she fane- 
ied, where she had got to. Satchel in hand, the doctor 
headed straight for Inkrina and the baby as Soliman 
returned beaming broadly, his chest puffed with pride. 
The doctor examined mother and child, then, straight- 
ening up, clucked loudly, and grinned at Ahmed. 

“Both are perfect. You are to be congratulated, my 
boy; you have done a most commendable job.” 

“Not I,” said Ahmed, looking at Soliman. 

“Whoever.” The doctor returned his stethoscope to 
his satchel and turned to Soliman. “You don’t need me 
here, Soliman Nidaylah; I'll be on my way.” He offered 
his hand. “Congratulations. You are the father of a 
fine strapping boy.” 

“He will be a giant,” said Ahmed. 

' “Seven. feet tall,” said Soliman. He thanked the doc- 
tor, who hurried out. Lorna moved back into the room. 
Soliman stared at her self-consciously. It was apparent 
this his feelings were in conflict, gratitude and fear war- 
ring with each other. 
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“Cousin,” said Ahmed, “why do you stand there 
starmg at Mrs. Torzzini? Aren’t you going to thank 
her?” 
“Of course, of course, I thank you,” said Soliman 
awkwardly. . 

“There’s no need to,” said Lorna quietly; “your wife 
did it all. She was marvelous. And your son is beauti- 
ful.”’ 

Soliman burst out of his self-consciousness, his face 
exploding in a smile. He reached for the baby, and 
when Inkrina freed it from her breast, he held it high 
overhead. 

“Careful!” she squealed. 

“My son! My beautiful boy!” 

Inkrina smiled. “Maulana, don’t you remember?” 

“Maulana, of course; how could I forget?” He held 
his son cradled on his forearms, rocking him back and 
forth, eyeing him admiringly. Suddenly Maulana burst 

into a shrill cry. The effect on his father was electric; 
Soliman’s eyes widened and quickly he restored the 
baby to Inkrina’s breast. She laughed gaily. 

Ahmed cast a sidelong glance at Lorna still standing 
in the kitchen doorway. He winked. “Well,” he said, 
“i's been a busy night. We won’t kéep you up any 
longer. If you’ll excuse us, we'll be on our way.” 

“Soliman!” snapped Inkrina. “They are staying. They 
must!” 

“Of course, of course,” said Soliman hastily, in 
what Lorna noted as a thoroughly chastened tone. 

“No, no—” Ahmed shook his head—“you were 
right in everything you said before, cousin. It would be 
foolhardy for you to put us up. The fact that our 
need is so desperate . . . well, that’s our problem. It 
has nothing to do with you.” 

“You will stay,” said Soliman. 

Rit" 

“Stay!” 

“If you insist.” 
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“T insist.” 

“It would only be for a week or two. Naturally, I 
would pay for Mrs. Torzzini.” 

“Hold your prattling tongue, cousin. Mrs. Torzzini, 
you are welcome in my humble house, Please consider 
yourself our honored guest.” 

“She will,” snapped Ahmed. 

“Thank you,” said Lorna, “but you must allow me 
to help with Maulana and in the kitchen—-wherever you 
need help, Inkrina.” 

With effort Inkrina raised her free arm, motioning 
Loma to the divan. Kissing her on both cheeks, she 
squeezed her arm affectionately. “Welcome to this 
house, my friend. And Allah bless you for helping to 
give us our son.” 


XIV 


Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut lost little time getting rid of 
the remains of his most trusted bodyguard. Considering 
all possible choices, his first impulse, to hide the corpse 
under the floor beneath his bed, seemed the most prac- 
tical course—when he thought about it, the only course. 
Saidu was much too heavy to carry, and to drag him 
down the street and around the corner to the well a long 
two blocks distant was out of the question. 

The blocd spattered about posed a problem. Cutting 
a chicken on the-table and letting it drip over the scene 
of the crime seemed practical, but how was he sup- 
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posed to live with such a mess? He tried washing away 
the blood, using a heavy scrub brush on the table 
and the floor, but it was ineffective; the blood came 
up, but the stains remained. Perhaps, he thought, he’d 
better get his valuables out, stuff the front room with 
hay or something else combustible, drench it with 
lamp oil, and put a match to it. The tabby walls and 
roof wouldn’t burn, but the floor would, and the furnish- 
ings, the bloody table... . 

It was all becoming annoyingly complicated, he de- 
cided. Perhaps for the next few days it would be best 
to lock the door and keep everybody out. The men 
could bring their receipts for the recaptured Christians 
to Bashir’s quarters. 

There would be curious stares and questions, of 
course, regarding the whereabouts of the giant. Bashir 
would no doubt badger him every waking minute. But 
he, Dragut, would put on his most innocent look, show 
his palms, shake his head, and plead ignorance: “The 
last I saw of him, he was heading down Boul Zirout. 
Is it possible he was set upon, robbed, murdered?” 
Everyone knew the town was crawling with two-legged 
vermin, especially the Marine Quarter. 

To hell with Saidu; he had it coming, the back- 
stabbing dog. To hell with Bashir too, the lot of them 
—though admittedly, Mother Dragut’s firstborn had re- 
acted a trifle impulsively. There was an old saw that 
said the act of murder was as easy as breathing; it was 
the covering up that brought forth the complications. 
So it seemed. 

He went out into the street, taking care to lock the 
door. The Quarter was dark and deserted, the only 
sound the raucous yelling of a man and a woman in 
one of the houses over near Boul Aissat. The air seemed 
to be cooling off at last, he noticed. The harbor by the 
light of the moon looked like a Sargasso Sea, littered 
with half-submerged vessels, masts sticking up, here 
and there a bow or a stern. The area had been so 
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clogged with traffic that doubtless the first ships sunk 
were providing a platform upon which those seemed to 
be resting. So much the better; the Lennox had been 
among the last to go down, which meant that the chest 
was no more than twelve or fifteen feet under. He 
could recover it himself, but why bother? Why do what 
he hadn’t been asked to do? Why give his uncle the 
chance to question his motives? No; let the fat lecher’s 
professional diver go down. Let him bring up the chest 
and hand it over to His Excellency. One quick glance 
would assure the Dey that his devoted nephew was 
telling the truth. Not that he’d be completely con- 
vinced, to be sure; the pearls could have vanished into 
any one of a dozen different hands once Eyubi had 
brought the chest on board. But he, Dragut, had sworn 
he’d never seen them, had never known they existed, 
and loyal friend Saidu had backed him up. Hopefully, 
with the return of the chest and everything else that 
was in it, the value of the contents actually enhanced 
by the addition of the Savoyard’s passage money, uncle 
would be satisfied that if there was a culprit, Captain 
Dragut was not he. 

His thoughts strayed to the pearls. A third of their 
number was worth everything else in the chest com- 
bined. He had half a mind to go down after them 
right now, but .of course he’d be wasting his time. By 
night he wouldn’t bé able to see a thing down below, 
in spite of the privacy the darkness ensured. Just as the 
sun began to come up the next morning, though, down, 
to the dock he’d march for his morning swim. He’d 
dive in at the very spot where the Lennox had gone 
down, locate the companionway, and pull himself down 
the stair rail to the cabin door. . . . No; that would be 
much too hard. Opening any door against-all that pres- 
sure would be difficult, if not impossible. Even if he 
managed to get in, he’d still have to make his way 
through the bedroom door. It made more sense to 
break in through the single bull window. 
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The British would be sending the usual party of 

inquiry to His Excellency to discuss the rumors about 
the disappearance of the Lennox. How ironic! Their 
ship would enter the bay and, to reach the dock, pass 
directly over the Lennox.. The Dey would welcome his 
cock-hatted, snuff-sniffing visitors, listen to them polite- 
ly, offer his condolences on their loss, and send them 
away with gifts—and that would be that, until the next 
mysterious loss. The commander of the French squad- 
ron had no doubt spotted both the Preux Chevalier and 
the Lennox, but the government in Paris was up to 
something decidedly more serious than any inquiry 
regarding the loss of a single ship. They were out for 
Barbary blood and they would be back. Fortunately for 
Algiers, since Waterloo there had been little intercourse 
between London and Paris—meaning the French would 
hardly go out of their way to inform the British Naval 
Command that the Lennox had been seen in the harbor 
of Algiers. . 
_ The pearls, scattered about the little bedroom as they 
were, would be far from easy to find; the wall would 
be on the bottom. He’d go over it inch by inch. Ac- 
cording to the Dey, there were twenty-two in the string. 
Finding half that number would satisfy him. At. this 
thought he laughed out loud—as if it would! 

But how stupid he’d been, such a dolt, to overlook 
them! He’d been so intoxicated by her presence, so 
blinded by her beauty and his passion to possess her, 
so insatiable, he’d let himself ignore a fortune. In 
the back of his mind he’d had every intention of re- 
trieving the pearls, but, engrossed as he’d been in 
ravishing her, the Lennox’s landing, seeing to the cap- 
tives, all of it topped by: the unexpected attack of 
the French... To hell with worrying about them; he’d 
get back every one! 

Going back inside the house, into the kitchen, he 
took down one of three chickens hanging above the 
cooking pot. Splitting its breast with the knife recovered 
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from Saidu’s belly, he squeezed blood all over the 
table and floor. He then cleaned and roasted half the 
chicken and ate it for supper, leaving the remainder 
on the table to attract the flies. 

His hunger appeased, he retired for the night, falling 
asleep almost at once, dismissing all thoughts of Saidu 
sleeping ten inches below the floorboards in the next. 
room. 


_ Dragut arose before dawn and put on a linen loin- 
cloth, securing it snugly, and donned a robe. He then 
filled a small stone bottle with olive oil, capped it, 
placed it in a leather pouch, and fastened the draw- 
“strings around his wrist. 

The city slept, and the streets of the Quarter were 
deserted as he made his way down to the dock to the 
site where the Lennox had gone down. The sun was 
only beginning to nudge the cloudless, colorless sky, its. 
uppermost portion resembling the pale-white dome 
capping the Grand Mosque, Jamaa-el-Kebir. Standing 
at the edge of the dock, Dragut disrobed, stretching, 
breathing slowly, deeply, glancing at the company of 
small boys splashing about fifty yards away. They 
laughed and shouted boisterously, their slim naked bod- 
ies cleaving the air as they plunged into the water from, 
the quay. 

He continued filling and emptying his lungs, stretch- 
ing them. He could stay under nearly three minutes, he 
knew, time enough to get inside the bedroom and at 
least begin the search. He might have to smash the 
window, although it was possible it was already broken; 
but he would have to have unobstructed passage in and 
out. 

‘Steadying himself, his toes curled over the edge, he 
took out the bottle of oil, uncapped it, sucked his 
lungs full of air, held his breath, and took a mouthful 
of the oil. Recapping the bottle and quickly restoring 
it to its pouch, he dived into the water. In the pale 
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light filtering downward, the greenness darkening on the 
way to the bottom, the sunken and partially submerged 
hulls scattered about resembled ghost ships, a nautical 
graveyard. 

He swam toward the hull in front of him, bearing 
slightly to his right to reach the stern window. Luck was 
with him: All the windows and their frames had been 
shattered. Slipping easily into the darkened bedroom, 
he blew out the mouthful of oil; at once the droplets 
captured the feeble light and were transformed into 
tiny looking-glasses through which he would be able to 
spy the minutest object. It was an old trick used by 
Turkish divers for centuries, few of whom, it crossed 
his mind, had ever gone down to search for black 
pearls. 

He glanced about. In the time already elapsed, his 
temples were beginning to pound and his lungs ached, 
craving air. Perhaps he might better have practiced for 
an hour; even thirty seconds added to his wind would 
help. On second thought, why squander the time? Bet- 
ter to get on with it, find them and clear out before the 
docks began swarming with salvage workers and re- 
pairmen. 

His body screamed for oxygen. He was tempted to 
surface but fought down the urge. The quicker he got 
his hands on the pearls, the quicker he’d be astride a 
fast horse on his way to Tunis! 

He had to find them, every one, though with but 
six or seven he could live like a king wherever his 
heart desired—no more scurrying about the sea, staring 
down enemy cannon, risking his hide to fill others’ 
purses. Here was opportunity, Allah’s face turned 
toward him and smiling, his chance at a whole new 
life—an idyllic existence in which he would be peace- 
ful, protected, surrounded by luxuries, all the comforts 
and indulgences, the wants and wishes every man con- 
jures up in his wildest dreams—and, most enticing, her 
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by his side, her supple body stripped naked, yielding 
to him, pleasuring him... . 

Turning and swimming back outside, he straightened 
his body, kicked hard, and shot upward. Breaking the 
surface, he treaded water briefly, refilling his lungs, ex- 
haling, filling them one last time, gulping another 
mouthful of the oil and going down again. 

In five dives he had managed to search every foot of 
the wall; now he was scouring the floor with the ship 
lying on its side. His task was made easier by the 
buoyancy of the water, which raised all the wooden ob- 
jects above his head except for the bolted-down bed. 
Breaking the surface for the fifth time, he flung the 
water from his head and gasped loudly, his heart 
thundering. He gulped for air, fighting off the pain 
hammering at the sides of his skull. His limbs felt like 
anchor arms. Treading water, he drew on his dwindling 
reservoir of strength and struck out for the dock. Reach- 
ing it, he hung on, waiting until his breathing became 
regular, then pulled himself up out of the water, flop- 
ping on his chest completely spent. 

Catching his breath, he exploded, ranting, carrying 
on like a madman, turning the heads of the young 
swimmers toward him. He had run his hands over every 
inch of the darkened room. Not a single pearl had he 
found. 


XV 


Paul awoke the third morning to the depressing dis- 
covery that he was as blind as he had been before 
closing his eyes the night before. He saw not the slight- 
est glimmer of light, not even partial graying of the 
darkness. H¢ lay on a straw mat in the cellar room 
listening to the heavy breathing of the boys around him 
and a steady snoring, which he took to be Yasha’s, 
from the far corner. As usual, the smell of hashish 
lingered in the stuffy air, so strongly he half wondered. 
how he himself continued to escape its effects. 

His head ached behind his eyes, dully, a steady throb- 
bing. He had applied the last of Dr. Hamid’s solution 
late the previous afternoon and, with Aboud, had re- 
turned to refill the bottle. The doctor had seemed not 
the least concerned that his medication had been inef- 
fective. He had merely shrugged and assured him that 
he would “keep at it.” He had supplied him with a 
stronger solution, taking the precaution of testing it on 
both eyes to make certain that it was not too strong. 

“Not too strong’—evidently not strong enough to 
cure what it was that had deprived his patient of his 
sight. 

“Give it time,” the doctor had advised. “The body is 
extraordinarily clever at curing itself.” 

Unfortunately, Paul-didn’t have time; one more day, 
one more hour, could mean the difference between life 
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and death for Lorna—so he kept telling himself— 
and Aboud. The boy disagreed. Out of friendship or 
compassion or both, he contended that if she had been 
able to reach the safety of the Casbah—and, all things 
considered, there was little reason to doubt this—she 
was in no danger. : 

“Nobody enters his neighbor’s house in the Casbah 
without being invited,” he said. “Not even the police can 
go in without a kadi’s writ.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Paul. “She won’t be 
hanging about inside waiting for. me to knock on the 
door; she'll be out looking.” 

“In disguise, no?” 

“Fyen disguised, Dragut or one of his men could 
recognize her.” 

The two of them had prowled the streets and alleys 
looking for her from morning till night the day before. 
Aboud had seized the opportunity to begin teaching 
Paul basic conversational Arabic. In the course of their 
quest the boy had seen Lorna a dozen times, had been 
wrong a dozen times, had lifted Paul’s hopes and his 
heart only to drop them just as speedily. Uncle Yasha 
was no fool; when the best that either of them had to 
show for a full day’s begging amounted to little more 
than a pittance, he knew very well what had been 
taking up their time. Paul had dropped off to sleep the 
night before with the Lord of the Beggar’s complaints 
ringing in his ears. How long Yasha’s patience with the 
Christian freeloader would endure remained to be seen. 
Then too, Paul had no wish to make things difficult 
for Aboud in light of all that the boy had done for him. 
But each passing day was only aggravating an already 
unwieldy situation. 

“Good morning,” said a familiar voice at his elbow. 

“Aboud.” Paul straightened, stretched, and, fumbling 
for his bottle and cloth, found them and prepared 
to wash out his eyes. 
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“Any miracles this morning?” The boy clucked disap- 
pointedly. “None, I can see.”’ 

“Get us something to eat and let’s get out of here,” 
said Paul, lowering his voice. 

They wolfed down unleavened biscuit as hard as 
lead-glazed pottery, plus a handful of dried apricots, 
and drank whey from an earthenware jug. It tasted like 
faintly sweet water to Paul, but it was either that to 
wash down the biscuit or the cold, ferociously bitter 
coffee to which Yasha was so partial. 

They got out as the others began to stir, hurrying 
down the long dripping passageway and emerging into 
the street. 

“We're not coming back here tonight,” said Aboud, 
in a tone that suggested his mirid was made up and that 
any disagreement was unwelcome. 

“[ve told you before, Aboud, I don’t want you 
making an enemy out of Uncle Hashish. I’m just pass- 
-ing through, in and out of both your lives; you have 
to live with him.” 

“I live where and with whoever I please, old friend. 
If, after we find your lady, I go back to him and he 
doesn’t want me, than I don’t want him. I’m old enough 
to shift for myself; only seven more years and [Il be 
eighteen.” 

They made their way slowly across the lower city 
to the New Gate, Paul a somewhat less-than-imposing 
figure in his newly acquired pilgrim garb, pulling him- 
self along with his stick, his eye cloth securely knotted 
at the back of his head. Every time they passed a sea- 
man or a policeman, Aboud would whisper warning: 

“Watch it; slow down and bend a little. You’re a 
beggar, with the woe of the world on your shoulders. 
Beggars don’t walk like cavalry captains.” 

Occasionally coins would fall into Paul’s hand un- 
expectedly. For his part, Aboud’s efforts to solicit alms 
were indifferent at best. But he had held back coins 
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from the day before, so that even half trying he was 
able to half fill his pockets. 

He chuckled. “If we must go back, at least we'll 
give Uncle Yasha a better show today than yesterday. 
Then maybe he won’t complain so much.” 

About knocked on door after door, repeating the 
same question: “Have you seen a Christian woman?” 
He repeated Paul’s description of her. “Her husband is 
looking for her. We are helping the poor man.” 

Late that afternoon, shortly after prayer and the re- 
sumption of traffic in the streets, they came to a market- 
place swarming with people. 

Aboud suddenly stopped in his tracks and cried 
out: “I see her!” 

“Where?” 

“On the other side, heading toward an alley.” Grip- 
ping Paul’s head, he turned it slightly to the left. 
“Straight ahead of your eyes!” 

“Lorna!” shouted Paul. “Darling, it’s me, Paul! 
Lorna! Lorna!” 

Before Aboud could stop him, he lunged forward, 
crashing against the corner of a wooden stand support- 
ing a pyramid of melons. Down they tumbled, bouncing - 
and rolling about. 

“Accursed beggars!” shrilled a voice. 

The crowd came alive with excitement. 

“Lorna!” shouted Paul, rubbing his thigh briskly 
where he’d bumped against the stand. 

“She can’t hear you; she’s getting away 

“Go after her!” 

“You get back against the wall.” 

The melon dealer continued to berate them loudly, 
lifting his clamor above the babble of the crowd. 

“Oh, shut up, old goat!” snapped Aboud. 

“Clumsy ox!’ 

“Back, Paul, out of the sun.” 

“Never mind me; go after her, fast as you can!” 

Aboud ran off. i 
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Backing, pushing through the crowd surging about the 
area, Paul finally felt the wall behind him and flattened 
his back against it. Sliding down it to a siting position, 
he crossed his legs and his stick across his knees. His 
heart pounded furiously. Run, Aboud, as fast as you 
can, catch her, bring her back. Dear God, help him, 
help him! 

He could hear passers-by, the soft rustle of women’s 
pantaloons, the jangling of their jewelry, their hushed 
voices, the heavy tread of the men. Now and then a 
leg would brush against his knee, and once a dog came 
scrambling up to him, panting loudly and whipping its 
tail against his arm. 

“What have we here?” asked a flat, toneless voice. 

“A blind beggar,” said another, higher in pitch. 

Paul stiffened, drawing his legs in tighter, holding 
out his hand showing two akce. 

_ “Do you see what I see, Zuleykha? I do believe he’s 
asking us for alms.” 

“T believe you’re right.” 

“Blind beggar, is that what you're doing? Blind 
beggar! Are you deaf and dumb as well as blind? Say 
something. Show us your tongue, curse you!” 

“Fe’s not deaf and dumb; jiook at his face.” 

“I’ve two zevc bucus that say he’s not even blind.” 

“Take off his blindfold.” 

Paul held up one hand. “La/ Wakef!”* 

“So, you’ve a tongue after all.” 

“How much in his hand?” 

“A small fortune.” 

“T_eave him alone, you two; go away!” It was Aboud, 
his voice shrill with anger. 

“Hello, little donkey, why so angry? Is this fellow a 
friend of yours?” 

“Get on your way or I will call a policeman.” 


* “No! Stop!” 
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The two laughed, but, to Paul’s relief, they walked 
away. Aboud bent over him. “Are you all right?” 

“You lost her?” 

“Yes, it’s very hard. One minute I saw her clearly, 
the next she was around a corner, poof!” 

“Probably gone inside one of the buildings.” 

“No, there were only two doors, both locked; and 
nobody answered when I yelled out. Besides, I would 
have seen one closing. There were too many alleys 
off the one she went down. I couldn’t begin to guess 
which. I am sorry, Paul.” 

“That’s all right; you tried. At least it tells us one 
thing.” 

“What?” 

“She really is here in the Casbah. Help me up; let’s 
keep moving.” 


\ 


XVI 


Since arriving at Soliman Nidaylah’s house two nights 
earlier, Lorna had not set foot out the door—-Ahmed’s 
orders. Being thwarted in even beginning to look for 
Paul was starting to gnaw at her. Time after time 
Ahmed would return with no news, not so much as a 
hint regarding his whereabouts. The problem came 
down to three choices: Paul had been killed, he had 
survived only to be recaptured, or he was roaming about 
in disguise. If the last were true, he was at least alive. 
As dangerous as Algiers had to be for him, she couldn’t 
believe that he had fled the city—not as long as he 
suspected that she was still there. Knowing him as she 
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did, in spite of Dragut he would be out trying to find 
her. 

She passed the time helping Inkrina with the baby 
and puttering about the little house. The new mother, 
reveling in her role, was proving an absolute jewel, from 
the sturdiness of her backbone in standing up to her 

-husband—a posture unheard of at any level of Algerine 
society, according to Ahmed—to her quickness in ad- 
justing to motherhood. She seemed fiercely determined 
to resist the temptation td spoil Maulana and equally 
resolute in barring Soliman from doing so. ' 

Soliman Anvar Jemali Hamdi Yisth Saib Nidaylah, 
Lorna was to learn, was a masterful fellow, a skillful 
and industrious tailor who thought nothing of straining 
his eyes over one to a thousand tiny stitches on the yoke 
of a cavus’s ankle-length green office robe as much for 
the satisfaction of accomplishment as for the price; a 
man who despite his meager income had gained the 

“admiration and respect of his neighbors and clientele; a 
man who shunned chicanery in his business dealings, 
who neither blasphemed his god nor deceived his wife, 
whom he adored. Model husband, doting father, able 
and untiring toiler at his craft, abstemious and devout— 
Soliman was all of these, a truly exemplary man, but for 
one weakness: In his veins ran precious few droplets of 
the ichor of courage, that mettle in the makeup of a man 
that cloaks ‘him with confidence when danger threatens. 

It soon became obvious to Lorna that their host’s 
initial gratitude for her help in bringing his son into the 
world, which feeling temporarily overshadowed his fear 
of Dragut, did not eradicate that fear. As his apprecia- 
tion began waning, the nagging concern over the dire 
consequences of the discovery of the two fugitives under 
his roof once more surfaced. 

Confined to the divan in the room where the baby 
had been born, Inkrina shared a dinner of pilaf, baked 
red mullet, and ewe’s-milk cheese with the others at the 
low table. All four thrust their hands into the rice, 
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squeezing it into bite-size lumps and popping them into 
their mouths. The baby had been fed and placed in his 
cradle in the bedroom, the street noise was beginning 
to abate, and the bottom of the rice bowl was beginning 
to show itself when Soliman spoke: 

“I heard today from my friend Chelebi the money 
changer that out of the seventy-two Christians who es- 
caped from the dock during the battle, nearly forty have 
been retaken. A dealer in brocade who is cousin to 
Chelebi’s partner, and who had been hiding one was 
arrested and severely punished.” 

Lorna and Ahmed exchanged glances, Ahmed halting 
the motion of bringing a lump of rice to his mouth. 

“For hiding him or for demanding a price for him?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t care to hear about that, husband,” said 
Inkrina. ; 

Soliman, his eyes downcast, as if he’d realized the 
tactlessness. of his remark, shrugged. “It’s just what I 
heard, that’s all.” 

The khamsa knocker banged loudly against the door. 
Lorna stiffened. Soliman jumped to his feet, guliping, 
blanching. Inkrina flung out her hand to point to Lorna: 

“Into the bedroom. Soliman, see who’s there. Hurry! 
Don’t make whoever it is wait.” 

“You hide, .too,” hissed Soliman to Ahmed. 
“Quickly!” 

“Why bother? There’s no place I’d be safe if whoever 
it is is after me.” 

The knocker sounded again with arrogant impatience. 
“Open the door! This is Vekilhardji* Fazil!” A hand 
rattled the latch. 

“Up on the roof!” burst Soliman, wringing his hands, 
then waving them about frantically. 

“That’s a Janissary,” retorted Ahmed. “He’s not look- 
ing for me; he can’t be. It’s her.” 


* Sergeant Major, 
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“Husband, open the door!” snapped Inkrina. 

Gliding swiftly into the bedroom, closing the door, 
Lorna leaned on it, fighting to calm herself. Pushing one 
ear against the door, she could hear heavy boots striding 
in, questions in an angry tone—the door too thick, the 
voices too low to make out what was being said. Boots 
clopped about; doors were pulled open and slammed. 
She quickly ran to the bed, picked up the sleeping baby, 
and, opening her blouse, gave him her breast. His eyes 
still closed, he began dry-sucking loudly. The door flew 
open. Sitting on the edge of the bed in the dim light, 
her back to the door, rocking gently and humming, she 
clung lovingly to the baby at her breast. 

There was a short burst of words behind her, a re- 
sponse from a second voice, and the door closed. . 

Maulina released her nipple, blinked, spread his tiny 
mouth, screwed up his little red face, and began to cry. 
Cuddling him tenderly, she lay him back down, hum- 
ming softly to him, inducing him to close his eyes 
again. He slept. The boots had pounded off, the outside 
door slamming. She sighed, overcome by sudden exhaus- 
tion. The door eased open, It was Soliman, his face 
ashen. 

“Janissaries—boots and bluster. It isn’t just Dragut 
looking for you; it’s the Dey himself. Allah preserve us, 
they'll torture us, crucify us!” 

Ahmed came up alongside him. His expression was 
blasé. “Get ahold of yourself, cousin. This is the best 
thing that could ‘have happened.” 

The three of them drifted out into the front room to 
rejoin Inkrina, who, like Ahmed, was unperturbed by 
the interruption. 

“Are you crazy?” Soliman stared at Ahmed. “Don’t 
you have any brains at all?” 

“Relax. They come, they search, they find nothing, 
and off they go to the next house. You're in the clear, 
missus. Certainly they won’t be back.” 

Soliman was trembling, tiny beads of nervous sweat 
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glistening on his forehead. He started to say something, 
but Inkrina cut him off. . 

“Ahmed is right, husband. We can all breathe easy 
now.” 

Soliman had his handkerchief out, swabbing his fore- 
head, cheeks, neck, and the palms of his hands. “You’re 
all whistling in the dark! Mark my words, they’ll be 
back—and if not them, then Dragut and his bullies!” 

“Ahmed,” said Lorna, “this settles it: We'll have to 
leave.” 

“No!” Inkrina fairly shouted, her soft, limpid eyes 
suddenly blazing. “Soliman . . .” Pausing, she looked 
first at Ahmed, then at Lorna. “Excuse us, please.” 

Ahmed and Lorna went into the workroom. Bolts of 
cloth leaned against the walls; the worktable was clut- 
tered with tools of the trade; two headless dummies 
stood near the window, the tailor’s well-worn hassock, 
its top beginning to split, set between them. A host of 
needles poked forth from one side of it at an angle like 
the quills of a porcupine. 

They stared at each other in silence, straining their 
ears. Inkrina’s. shrill voice easily drowned out that of 
her husband. 

“We must go,” said Lorna. 

“Why? Because pins and needles has the spleen of a 
rabbit? We have to be practical. We’re safe here; you 
couldn’t be safer. We’re staying until Dragut leaves.” 

“I don’t understand. Why would soldiers come look- 
ing for me?” 

“You forget: Dragut is the Dey’s nephew. He snaps 
his fingers and his doting uncle provides.” 

She picked up a spool from the table, aimlessly un- 
winding and rewinding the thread. Husband and wife 
were still at it, Inkrina’s voice cutting through the door. 

“T can’t take much more of this,” said Lorna quietly. 

“What, those two bickering?” 

“No, sitting around like a stump day in and day out, 
waiting for you to come back with word of Paul.” 
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“I’m sorry. Maybe tomorrow.” 

“Ahmed, I’m not criticizing you; it’s just that I should 
be out looking, too.” 

“Let’s not start on that again. It’s out of the question, 
much too risky.” 

The door opened, Soliman standing aside. The two 
of them went back to the front room. The tailor was 
wearing a hangdog expression, glancing about the floor 
as if he’d lost something other than the argument, mum- 
bling, excusing himself, and retreating to the kitchen. 

“It’s all settled,” said Inkrina. “It’s very simple. I 
told him that if you leave, I myself will turn him in for 
harboring you two. Which means, Ahmed, if you don’t 
want to get your cousin into trouble, you will stay. Sit 
down and let’s finish eating, shall we? Cold pilaf is very 
bad for the digestion.” 


XVI 


Situated as it was near the top of the hill of the city, 
Soliman Nidaylah’s house was well removed from the 
Marine Quarter; thus it happened that none of the occu- 
pants of the tailor’s house had heard the explosion that - 
rocked the Quarter early in the morning of that same 
day. 

It was now nightfall, as coincidence would have it, 
the very time the Dey’s Janissaries all but forced their 
way into the house, looking for Lorna. A greased-wres- 
tling match was being held in the open air outside the 
Casbah wall, an exhibition attracting upwards of three 
thousand spectators. Among those in attendance were 
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His Excellency and His Excellency’s guest, Captain Al- 
Idrisi Dragut. Apart from his lingering chagrin over his 
failure to recover the black pearls, the captain was vis- 
ibly shaken, much too preoccupied with a new problem 
to concentrate on the exhibition about to begin. Torches 
blazed in a circle around the wrestling ring, Nephew 
and uncle shared a raised platform set well above the 
throng of enthusiasts. Their perch was also occupied by 
three Janissaries. In the ring below stood four pairs of 
pehlivans all gleaming with olive oil. They wore oiled 
leather shorts only, and each pair was prepared to 
wrestle to a fall. They stood about, stretching their legs 
and arms, displaying their shining muscles and rotating 
their glistening bald heads on their necks to loosen and 
strengthen the cords. 

“T don’t understand why anyone would want to blow 
up your quarters,” said the Dey in a tone of genuine 
mystification. “I had no idea you had any enemies.” 

“What about thirty-odd escaped Christians?” rasped 
Dragut drily. “Those my men have failed to recapture.” 

“T don’t believe it. Those poor mongrels are too busy 
running to bother about vengeance.” 

“One would think so, but it’s them, all right. Look.” 
Dragut brought out a piece of yellow paper and handed 
it to the Dey: 


PIRATE. YOUR CAPTAIN IS DEAD, YOU’RE NEXT. 
THEN THE REST, ONE BY ONE. 


“A cross,” said Dey. 

“Christian, not so?” 

“Where did you find this?” 

“It was nailed to my first mate’s door, Bashir the 
Berber.” 

“I see.. How bad was the damage?” 

“My place was completely wrecked, leveled. The 
worst of it was, one of my very best men was killed.” 

“Oh?” 
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“Saidu, the black.” 

“The big fellow I talked to the other night?” 

Dragut nodded. “Blown to bits. All we actually found 
was the poor fellow’s head.” 

Dey narrowed his eyes suspiciously. “What was he 
doing in your quarters?” 

“He came and went. I never lock the door. You don’t 
for a moment imagine that he’s responsible for this out- 
rage? He couldn’t be. Why would he blow himself up?” 

“He wouldn’t be the first to be hoist by his own 
petard.” 

“No. Never. The very idea is absurd.” 

Seven of the eight wrestlers left the ring, the one re- 
maining pitching on his right knee and throwing his 
arms out three times in succession, to the enthusiastic 
chanting of the crowd. With each flinging of his arms 
he brought them together, clapping his hands loudly. 
Then he solemnly kissed his fingers and placed them on 
his forehead. Springing to the center of the ring, he 
stood with his left hand to his left ear and his right to 
his left elbow. His challenger then entered the ring, 
assuming the identical posture opposite him. 

“It’s still possible,” said the Dey. Crumpling the note, 
he dropped it at his feet. “Anyone can write a note and 
stick a Christian cross on it. Were you on good terms 
with this Saidu?” 

“I’ve never had a closer, more trustworthy friend in 
my life. Do you know that explosion missed. me by less 
than two minutes? I had gone down to the dock for an 
early-morning swim. I came back to the house, got 
dressed, had a bite of leftover chicken, gathered up the 
receipts my men had brought in from Ibrahim at the 
bagnio, and went down the block to Bashir’s. I had just 
come in sight of his door when boom!” 

“So you had no idea this Saidu had sneaked into your 
place after you’d left.” 

Dragut slapped his knee and hissed impatiently. “T 
left the door open! I’ve already said all my men go in 
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and out as they please. How else would they be able to 
deliver the receipts? Nobody does any sneaking.” 

“Somebody seems to have.” 

The referee entered the ring, covering each of the 
wrestlers’ naked backs and heads with shawls and an- 
nouncing their names. The shawls were then removed 
and the wrestlers faced each other, slapping their thighs 
loudly and clapping their hands. Lowering their heads, 
they began butting each other. Three times their heads 
came together, so hard that blood spurted forth. Then 
they separated, walking off, loosening their limbs one 
last time, testing their balance on the ground, and ex- 
amining it closely for bumps and stones. 

“Have you noticed how quickly we’re cleaning up 
the harbor?” remarked the Dey. “By the day after to- 
morrow, you'll never know the French were here. Speak- 
ing of the harbor, I had two divers sent down this after- 
noon. Praise Allah, they recovered my chest.” 

“Cood.” . 

“Unhappily, as I expected, my pearls were missing.” 

“T’ve done a lot of thinking about those pearls,” said 
Dragut gravely. 

“Have you?” 

“T’ve come to the conclusion that that Greek captain 
must have hidden them someplace aboard his ship.” 

The Dey sighed. “I would hate to think you’re right. 
If that’s so, only the fish will find them. On the other 
hand, if you’re mistaken, if somebody did get his hands 
on them, if that somebody’s still around Algiers, I'll get 
them back—and see the thief beaten to death on an 
anvil with a blacksmith’s hammer! I have a funny feel- 
ing, my boy.” 

The wrestlers were circling now, eyeing each other 
intently like game cocks preparing to strike. One, find- 
ing his hands wet, bent and rubbed them on the ground, 
not for a split second taking his eyes off his adversary. 
Now the crowd cheered as they began to close, coming 
within fifteen feet of each other, clapping their hands, 
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thrusting their left legs forward, bending their bodies 
and leaning with their left elbows on their left knees, 
glaring ferociously. 

“Funny feeling?” asked Dragut. “What about?” 

“Your black, the one who was killed. If you think 
about it, he could very easily have been the last to 
actually see the pearls. What J can’t believe is that the 
Greek deliberately left them behind. Why would he, 
knowing he’d never set foot on board his ship again?” 

Dragust dismissed this with a forced half-laugh. 
“You're saying he’d choose to be caught with them on 
him? That would be suicide. Besides, once we’d taken 
him, he knew he was done for. He could easily have left 
them behind just to spite us.” 

“Mmmmm.” 

“It’s possible.” 

“No. I say your black took them, hid them some- 
where, and died with his secret.” 

“At least you got everything else back; I’ve lost 
everything I wpe of value.” 

“What a shame... 

The wrestlers were ‘circling, then suddenly going at 
each other. The taller of the two got a hold around the 
other’s waist, but at once it was broken, the man inside 
easily slipping free. He bellowed and, swinging about, 
leaped at the other, seizing his right arm and twisting 
it behind him. The taller one’s free arm came back over 
his shoulder, circling about his attacker’s neck to pull 
him over and break the hold, but his forearm slipped 
and slipped again against the oiled surface of his oppo- 
nent’s neck and skull. Giving this up, he thrust one leg 
backward, hooked the other fellow’s shin with his in- 
step, and pulled him off balance, breaking the hold and 
inspiring a loud cheer from the spectators. The two 
grappled and broke repeatedly, the oil on their skins 
making it all but impossible to sustain a hold, Both had 
begun grunting and snorting like bulls, all but pawing 
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the ground, the sweat pouring off them. It was an even 
match, and gave promise of being a long one. 

Dragut’s glumness deepened. “I escape death by a 
hairbreath, my crew is being threatened, for what? For 
doing our jobs, nothing more. It’s not only unnerving; 
it’s embarrassing!” 

“Why not leave the city for a while?” 

“Tt’s no joke.” 

“I’m serious, my boy.” 

“I wish we could leave. I hate this sitting around 
doing nothing. Being. on land is unnatural—too many 
people, too much noise and distraction, too damned un- 
healthy. A man can’t breathe.” 

“Mmmmm. Did I tell you ’m sending men out to 
look for the woman?” 

“Not really!” 

“Don’t look so surprised; I told you I was going to. 
Indulge me; you know I have no more patience than a 
- shark. But then, being Dey, I don’t have to have pa- 
tience, do I?” 

Dragut suddenly found himself struggling against the 
fury boiling up inside him, threatening to burst from 
him. The lecherous slob! He had to have her; he’d kill 
to have her; he wouldn’t rest until he’d bedded her— 
which would surely be the last this luckless corsale 
would ever see of her. It was criminal. The loathsome 
bastard snatched up everything in sight like a spoiled 
child. In his time, it was claimed, he’d even taken 
friends’ wives whose beauty had caught his eye. Curse 
him! How he’d love to drive a knife squarely into his 
fat belly. Like Saidu. He laughed inwardly; getting rid 
of that one’s body, the blood, every trace of the incident 
of the night before, had been a stroke of absolute 
genius. Dispatch the whole grisly problem with a single 
match applied to a fuse attached to a ten-pound keg 
of black powder, taking care to be sure to remove every- 
thing of value from the house first. 

For all of that, he nevertheless detested the thought 
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of losing the woman to this one, this fat, disgusting old 
lecher. Where in the name of Allah was the justice in 
this world! 

The shorter wrestler got his opponent down, dexter- 
ously grabbing one foot, straightening the leg, and twist- 
ing it. The downed man roared in agony, beating the 
ground with his hands and his free leg, his eyes bulging. 
The other kept up the pressure, twisting the foot, 
threatening to snap the ankle. 

“Rather than send men after her, I wish you’d detail 
a few to chase down those renegade Christians, espe- 
cially her husband. He should be easy to find. In a 
crowd he’s practically a full head taller than anyone 
elses" 

“Tf he’s that easy to recognize, why haven’t your men 
found him?” The Dey laughed, then sobered. “Cheer 
up, nephew; things aren’t all that black. They never are. 
What would you say if I told you that I’ve gotten you 
_aship?” 

' “From where, Liverpool?” 

“Would I joke about such a thing? Do you remember 
the French schooner that was so disabled they had to 
tow it away when they left? It happens it was so badly 
hit they apparently gave up on it, cut it loose, and left 
it to sink.” 

“And did it?” ‘= 

“Not quite. It was spotted about two hundred yards 
off Cape Bengut and brought in. The damage seems to 
be mostly superficial, masts and spars and such, except 
for a cavernous hole in the front, just above the water- 
line. But I have men working on it.” 

“When can I have it?” 

“A few days, possibly the end of next week.” 

“That long?” 

“Patience. By the way, now that you’re without a 
roof over your head, why not come and stay with me? 
You're most welcome.” 

“Thank you, uncle, I may just do that.” A ship! 
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Twice as fast as the Lennox and as easy to handle as a 
dory. By Allah! 

“Come tonight after the matches. Tl send a man 
back down to the Marine Quarter with you to help you 
carry your things, your valuables—you know, whatever 
you managed to have out of the house before it blew up. 
Watch that short fellow; he’s just a little bit faster than 
the other.” 

The taller wrestler had the other in a bear hug, tight- 
ening his hold, compressing the man’s lungs, bringing 
an ominous flush of purple to his cheeks. Bending, the 
shorter man began whirling in an effort to shake off his 
antagonist. He loosened the hold in the middle of his 
fourth turn, jamming both elbows sharply into the taller 
man’s stomach. The latter bellowed as if gored. Parted, 
they returned at once to grappling, shining muscles 
stretched, straining and protruding, the loud slap of 
hands against flesh, grunting, groaning, a tangle of sinew 
so complex that for a moment it was impossible to see 
which limb belonged to whom. 

The shorter man was beginning to lose his wind, 
puffing heavily now, worry finding its way into his 
gleaming black pupils. He wanted to end it quickly, 
hurrying the slow, deliberate pace, seizing, releasing, 
seeking a better hold, getting it, breaking it or having it 
broken, closing his forearm about his opponent’s wind- 
pipe, at the same time stepping nimbly behind him to 
get better leverage. Once in position, he began pulling 
hard, harder, the other’s head angling backward awk- 
wardly, the color draining from his face, the whites of 
his eyes shining like two eggs in the flare of the torches. 
He flailed away with his elbows at his tormentor’s ribs 
but was unable to hit hard enough to force him to let go. 
Then the other lifted him off the ground, bringing his 
own knee upward, slinging him sideways across it, his 
back bowing, his spine all but snapping in two. Down 
came the knee, down dropped the man crashing heavily 
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to the ground, the shorter man on him like a cat, pin- 
ning him. 

Rising to the cheers of the spectators, he rounded the 
ring, accepting money from one hand after another. 
Completing the circle, he handed the money to the 
referee, to be returned to him later. Two new wrestlers 
prepared to enter the ring. Both, along with the winner, 
stared down at the loser. He rolled over slowly, his 
hand feeling for his back, a low moan issuing from his 
throat. Entering the ring as the winner left, the two new- 
comers helped the loser to his feet and dragged him off 
and through the crowd. 

Dragut’s heart lifted for the first time in days. To get 
back to sea, even without her, would be marvelous! On 
land he had had nothing but black luck; everything he 
touched seemed to turn to ashes. Not so at sea. With a 
deck under his feet he was king! 

The French schooner—the last he’d seen of it, it had 
_ been in sorry shape; but skilled shipwrights could patch 
it up and refit it in fine style, It was a trim little—at 
that, not so little—craft, almost as long, if not so heavy, 
as the Lennox. If he remembered rightly, it had carried 
three masts with a square fore-topsail topgallant sail, 
both taken away with their masts and under rigging by 
the fire from the Casbah wall. 

His present crew would be able to handle the craft, 
although if he could on such short notice, he would re- 
place Saidu; a hand that size was always an asset. The 
other crewmen had looked upon Saidu with awe, fearful 
of his size and his scimitar. Such a man was a distinct 
advantage to any master, particularly during periods of 
discontent. 

As to the schooner, its lines gave it speed, at least ten 
knots over the bulky Lennox. True its armament would 
be lighter, but it would be far easier to handle, a fine 
ship. Once he’d got the feel of it, he might even run 
into the harbor of Marseilles and give the French back 
a little of their own. 
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Now, if he could only find the woman and cache her 
someplace secure until he was ready to sail. The end of 
next week, his uncle had said. He’d have to find her by 
then; but, with a dozen Janissaries beating down doors, 
would Bashir and the others stand a chance? They 
would; they knew what she looked like. 

“You're smiling,” said the Dey, as the two new wres- 
tlers finished their introductory display and began to 
close to the appreciative roar of the crowd. “You like 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yl like it when I get my hands on her,” Dragut said 
with heavy irony. 

“You will, you will.” 


XVIII 


Whether or not Lorna herself should go out looking for 
Paul became an issue fought over like a bone between 
two starving shipwrecked survivors. Ahmed’s arguments 
were few but, at least in his opinion, based on unassail- 
able common sense. 

“You're the grand prize,” he insisted, “the one they’re 
determined to find.” They were sitting at late coffee in 
the front room of the little house, the Niidaylahs already 
retired for the night, Soliman’s snoring trumpeting 
through the heavy bedroom door and down the dark- 
ened hallway. “You wouldn’t last five minutes out there, 
not with both Dragut and the Dey looking for you, be- 
sides which you can’t speak a word of the language.” 

“T’m learning; Inkrina is teaching me.” 

“What—Arabic, Turkish, Persian?” 
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“No, the other.” 

“Savir?”’* 

“That’s it.” 

Ahmed slammed down his empty cup irritably. 
“Splendid. I take it you plan to become fluent overnight. 
And what about the Casbah? You don’t know your way 
from here to there. Six doors from here and you'd be- 
come hopelessly lost.” 

“So I'll ask directions of a European.” 

“Directions where?” 

“Wherever I’m going.” 

“That’s the point: You won’t know where you're go- 
ing. There are no street names, no numbers, nothing. 
You’d ask a European, another Schneidermann, right?” 

“In these clothes, with a veil over my face, who’s 
going to recognize me?” 

“Probably nobody.” 

“There you are.” 

“T said ‘probably’; but it’s still dangerous. Why delib- 
erately go out looking for trouble, particularly when it’s 
already so busy looking for you?” 

“Because I’ve gotten to the point where I’m almost 
out of my mind with worry over what’s happened to 
him. I simply can’t stand much more of this.” 

He sobered, lowering his voice and patting her hand 
comfortingly. “I know it’s nerve-racking, but what good 
would it do him for you to be recaptured? We got away 
once, but we had the luck of the Devil. If Dragut should 
catch you again...” 

“When you go out, where do you go? Who do you 
talk to?” she asked. 

“People I can trust—not the police, no J anissaries. 


* A lingua franca combining Arabic, Spanish, Turkish, 
Italian, and Provencal terms. It became popular in the Algiers 
of this period because of the presence of large numbers of ren- 
egados, prisoners, and resident European merchants. 
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And of course I keep my eyes peeled. A man as big as 
your husband is not too easy to miss in the street, even 
disguised as he has to be, which is one more reason 
why your going out looking would be futile. How in the 
world would you recognize each other?” 

“I'd recognize him.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Y’d find the busiest corner and stand there all day. 
Every big man that passes, I’d look into his eyes. Paul’ s 
are pewter gray; ] couldn’t miss them.” 

“Missus, Lorna, don’t go out, please, I beg you. Trust 
me. I know what I’m doing.” 

She sighed and smiled wanly, touching his cheek. 
“Do you know that’s the first time you’ve called me by 
my name? You should always. We are friends.” 

“Yes. And it’s because we are that when you start 
talking about running around out there, it worries me 
so. You must remember: Dragut will be sailing soon. 
He can’t sit around Algiers loafing forever; his uncle 
won't permit it. Once he’s back at sea, we can relax. 
By: then too the Dey himself will have most likely given 
up the search.” He studied her eyes. “You look ready 
to collapse.” 

“T am. I haven’t been sleeping very well.” 

Taking out his pipe, he filled the bowl with juniper, 
tamping it down snugly, and lighted it; the aromatic 
fragrance quickly filled the room. “It’s your nerves, of 
course.” He puffed contentedly, a thoughtful look on 
his face, the wheels working. 

He was quite right, of course, in everything he’d said 
—overly cautious, perhaps, but better that than care- 
less. The mere suggestion that she might once again 
fall into Dragut’s hands prompted a shudder. “Let’s be 
perfectly honest with each other,” she said, locking her 
eyes to his through the diaphanous curtain rising from 
his pipe bowl. “What do you think his chances are?” 

“For escaping, as good as any of the others. My 
guess is, all of them must have gotten away; in all that 
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excitement, they had to. As to his chances for staying 
out of Dragut’s clutches, that’s a hard one. It depends 
upon a lot of things: luck, who he’s running with, how 
trustworthy they are, how well they know the city, how 
good his disguise is, whether or not his concern over 
you will lead him to do something rash—you know, 
take chances that his good sense at work would never 
permit if you weren’t involved.” 

“Now youre really making me worry.” She finished 
the coffee, more for something to do than any desire for 
its 

“T’m just thinking out loud,” he said. “We can’t cover 
this business with honey; it’s far too dangerous.” 

“Ahmed, you’ve got to find him!” 

“I’m trying! I couldn’t try harder if he were my own 
brother—trying, really trying, for a lot of reasons: for 
you, of course; for him because I like him and hate 
Dragut and the Dey; and because, having jumped into 
this game, I’ll be damned if I'll let it beat me!” 

"She kissed him on the cheek, patently embarrassing 
him. “You're a very dear human being, Ahmed Tariq— 
an authentic Good Samaritan.” 

“Good what?” 

‘He was a man in our Bible. Jesus spoke of him. 
When a traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho was attacked 
by thieves and left dying by the road, people passing by 
ignored him; but a Samaritan took pity on him and 
stopped to help. He bound up his wounds, cared for 
him, paid for a room in an inn. He’s the classic example 
of the stranger who showed mercy. The Good Samaritan 
—that’s you, Ahmed Tariq.” 

“I’m from Marsa, not Samaria. Samaria’s far to the 
east, Palestine, a big hill, a filthy village fit for beggars. 
I wouldn’t come from there if you paid me.” 


Ahmed resumed the search early the next morning. It 
promised to be another blistering hot day, one more 
link in a chain that seemed endless, as if the sun had 
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no place to burn but Algiers. But the house, if not cool, 
was surprisingly comfortable. Lorna-had no appetite 
for breakfast, toying with her food, barely tasting In- 
krina’s delicious little honey and raisin cakes. Her con- 
cern for Paul submerged all other thoughts. From some- 
where out of the morass of mingled anxieties rooted at 
the back of her mind came the rankling fear that he 
was in great danger—danger he had stumbled upon. 
Whether he was on the verge of being recaptured, or he 
had had an accident of some sort, or had fallen in with 
someone who was planning to betray him, she couldn’t 
say. It was nothing that explicit, merely a feeling, the 
alarm bell of her intuition sounding. It upset her so, she 
unconsciously scowled. 

Inkrina stared at her worriedly. “Aren’t you feeling 
well this morning?” 

“I'm all right; I’m just worried.” 

“Ahmed wiil find him. He’s determined to; he told 
us so.” 

Inkrina adjusted Maulana to a more comfortable posi- 
tion at her breast, the baby sucking tenaciously. The 
workroom door was closed, Soliman inside busy cutting 
linen for a robe, tactfully bridling his tongue, keeping 
his worry hoarded in his heart. But it was etching ever- 
deepening furrows across his brow. He plainly could not 
wait for the two of them to leave. 

“I must start looking myself.” She got up. “Now, 
right now.” 

“But Ahmed said 

“I know, but I’ve got to.” 

“TH go with you.” 

“No.” 

“But I. know the streets. Besides, they’re looking for 
one woman, not two.” 

“T can’t let you. Soliman would be furious. Besides, 
who would look after the baby?” Lorna stroked his 
head affectionately. 

“I will get my sister-in-law c 
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“No, Inkrina, it’s out of the question. All I’m going 
to do myself is nose around this area, perhaps find a, 
good spot where I can stand and look for him in the 
crowd. There won’t be any danger in that. Only you 
must promise me you won’t tell Ahmed. He won’t be 
back until late afternoon. Pll be home long before.” 

“Tf he finds him, he’ll be back earlier. What is he to 
do then, go out and look for you?” 

“111 come back at noon. I just want to try the water. 
I have to, dear. You understand. Look for me after the 
second call to prayer.” She hooked her veil in place. 
“And don’t worry. And please don’t breathe a word to, 
Soliman.” 

“IT won't. Do be careful, Lorna. Whatever you do, 
don’t take your veil off for anything. Wait; let me put 
some kohl over your eyes. And keep the front of your 
headcloth drawn tightly over your forehead. Your skin 
is so white, it’s like ivory.” 

Twenty minutes later Lorna left the house by the back 
door to avoid arousing Soliman’s curiosity. Inkrina had 
made up her eyes, and her headcloth and veil were in 
place. . 

One other thing she reminded herself to be extremely 
cautious about: Whatever she saw, whatever she did, 
she must not utter a sound. Her silence wouldn’t be 
suspicious; there were as many mutes in the crowd as 
blind people. Also, she must keep her bearings straight; 
Heaven forbid: she should get lost. Once into the 
street, she must keep moving forward in a straight 
line, note the position of the sun, and, when it came 
time to return, simply retrace her steps. Even counting 
them going and coming wouldn’t be a bad idea. 

It sounded easy; God help her if it didn’t turn out 
that way! God help her too if, by some outrageous 
coincidence, she happened to run into Ahmed—vwhich, 
when she thought about it, was all the more reason to 
find a suitable “observation post”? and let the crowd 
move by her instead of moving with it. 
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In the street the first stall she came to sold all manner 
of herbs. It was run by a strikingly tall young woman, 
her dark eyes snapping anxiously over the top of her 
veil, her heavy silver bracelets rattling as she sorted her 
wares. Slipping into the surging stream of people, Lorna 
passed the stall, marking it in her mind and the one 
next to it doing a brisk business in bolts of gaily colored 
cotton cloth. Under an archway ahead the street opened 
onto a marketplace where seemingly everything in the 
world was being hawked from carts and temporary 
stands. Here the crowd slowed to browse and haggle 
and buy. She took her place at the corer of a mosque, 
its dun-colored dome bathed in sunshine, its doors open, 
revealing the court within and the ceremonial fountain. 
She concentrated on the faces of the taller men passing, 
ostensibly from every corner of the empire, in every 
conceivable garb—Europeans, Jews, Negroes, but no 
gray-eyed Savoyards. She stood patiently studying the 
passing throng all morning long; and when the call to 
the second prayer came floating over the rooftops and 
the street began to clear, she backed down a convenient 
alley to hide in the shadow in a doorway. 

She had told Inkrina that she would be back by noon; 
but now that she was out, she couldn’t give up so early. 
For the first time since they’d escaped the Lennox, she 
was able to feel that she was really doing something to 
try to find him. The satisfaction this inspired made a 
return to the house and to sitting about waiting for 
Ahmed impossible. Furthermore, when she did get 
home, she’d tell him. Let him fuss and fume, threaten 
and raise the rafters—she’d go out looking from now 
on, and nothing he or Soliman or anybody else could 
do would stop her. 

She slipped back to her corner after the prayer. Magi- 
cally, almost within moments, the deserted street refilled 
itself with humanity. She searched the crowd all after- 
noon, never once deserting her spot, glancing up and 
down the way, looking for his curly black hair, his 
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beautiful eyes, his handsome face, doubtless dark with 
worry. Once a boy in tattered clothes and a brimless cap 
set like am overturned saucer on his head walked 
by leading a beggar dressed in two plain pieces of seam- 
less cotton draped in such a manner as to all but cover 
his entire body. Over his eyes he wore a tightly knotted 
cloth. He carried a stick. The two passed by her very 
close by, heading down the steps in the direction of the 
lower city. 

At first sight of the man, she was struck by his size 
and the breadth of his shoulders. He was as big and 
broad as Paul, but he lacked Paul’s military bearing; 
this man’s shoulders slumped and his body was slightly 
bowed, too used to relying upon the sturdiness of his 
stick to straighten his back properly, she decided. His 
skin was very dark, and he wore a beard as short as 
Dragut’s, which covered his face almost entirely. 

When the sun began to lower and the clouds splotch- 
ing the sky deepened their blue to the color of the sea 
beneath, she gave up and started back to the house. 


XTX 


By the time Lorna got back to the house, Paul and 
Aboud had made their way to the New Gate, through it, 
and out into the lower city. 

“My arm aches from knocking on doors,” complained 
Aboud, 

It was the wrong thing to say at the wrong time; 
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Paul had come to think of the boy as his one faint ray 
of light in this otherwise totally black dilemma. The 
comment, albeit offhand, was the last straw. Paul sud- 
denly stopped short, cursed loudly, and dashed the 
bottle of eyewash upon the cobblestones, shattering it. 

“Paul!” 

“Forget it! It’s useless, as useless as this ridiculous 
farce, the blind leading the blind!” Groping, he found 
the boy’s.shoulder, tightening his fingers around it, 
“We've got to find a doctor.” 

“Dr. Hamid?” 

“To hell with Dr. Hamid. Your friend Yasha is right: 
The man is a quack. He wants nature to do what he 
can’t. He has no idea what’s wrong, what’s causing it. 
He’s admitted as much. I want you to find me a real 
doctor, someone who can examine me, decide just 
exactly what ails me, and for God’s sake does some- 
thing! Let’s go back into the Casbah. I want you to stop 
the first European you see arid ask for the nearest 
European doctor.” 

“What nationality?” 

“What's the difference? Just get me somebody who 
looks like he knows what he’s doing.” 

“And how am I to tell that?” 

“Never mind; let’s go!” : 
They went back inside. Aboud approached a polic 
man and politely questioned him. Then, taking Paul by 

the arm, he walked him well out of earshot. 

“He says about ten minutes’ walk toward the fish 
market there’s an alley where they’re digging up the 
cobbles to put in new ones. The second door on the left. 
The doctor’s name is Galuto.” 

. Paul gasped. “It can’t be!” 

“He said. F 

“That was the doctor’s name in Villars in the Mari- 
time Alps where Lorna and I stopped on our way down 
to the coast. He treated her for what we were afraid was 
pneumonia. I can see him in my mind’s eye—small, 
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bald, a pale face, the sort who never sticks his head out- 
side, rain or shine. And he wore pinch glasses.” 

“Maybe it’s not the same Dr. Galuto. Is that a com~ 
mon name?” 

“I'd say so, in Savoy, Piedmont, Italy. If it’s him, 
we’re in luck. He’s an excellent doctor. Come, hurry.” 

“Take your time; he'll wait for us. These stones are 
hard going; you don’t want to trip and fall. 1 wouldn’t 
want to if I were as tall as you.” 

Aboud led him through the blackness over the rough 
stones, turning left and right, at length reaching the 
head of the alley, approaching the second door to the 
left and knocking. They waited and waited. Aboud 
knocked vigorously four times; they were discussing 
whether or not to wait or go and come back in the 
morning when steps were heard. The door was unlocked 
and unbolted. 

“Dr. Galuto?” asked Paul. “Dr. Galuto of Villars?” 

“Who are you? What do you want?” There was fear 
in the voice, a voice that was just now beginning to 
sound familiar to Paul. No mistake! 

“Doctor, believe it or not, I am Captain Paul Torz- 
zini.”” He hurriedly described their first meeting, the 
doctor’s house, Lorna’s bedroom, her illness. 

“Praise God, come in, come in... .” 

The two of them guided Paul down the hallway to a 
room that smelled oddly of fresh flowers, rather than 
the usual admixture of odors associated with such a 
place. 

“Sit him down on that stool,” said Galuto. “Blessed 
Saint Philomena, what has happened to you, captain?” 

Paul explained. 

“And where is your wife now?” the doctor asked. 

“T don’t know. We’ve been searching and searching. 
We think she’s somewhere in the Casbah. But what are 
you doing in Algiers, of all places?” . 

The doctor clucked sadly. “That’s a long story— 
and not a very pleasant one. I won’t bore you with all 
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the details, but your precious revolution left a few pain- 
ful wounds. As things turned out, not everyone in Vil- 
lars was happy to see the monarchists deposed. I have 
bad news for you, captain; I’m sorry to say your friend 
Father Lesippe was murdered.” 

“No! By whom?” : 

“Royalist sympathizers, who else? He was very active 
for your side—too active, it seems. Unhappily, there are 
those who find any concern with politics in men of the 
cloth somewhat sinful.” 

Paul’s mind flew back to the kindly priest who had 
received Lorna and him so graciously upon their arrival 
in the tiny village. Father Lesippe had indeed been an 
outspoken advocate of reform. 

“He was my best friend,” murmured Galuto. “I’ve 
never been closer to any man. When I heard he’d been 
shot, I saw the handwriting on the wall. The warning 
was clear, even to these astigmatic eyes. I got here with 
my instruments, the clothes on my back, and a few 
florins, enough for this place and food. Not much to 
show for better than forty years’ practice, but at least 
I’m alive, as you can see. Ah, but you cannot see, Take 
the cloth off and let’s have a look.” 

Paul described Dr. Hamid’s treatment. “There’s been 
no improvement. It’s been four days.” 

“That’s not very long. One mustn’t look for miracles. 
Perhaps...” 

“What?” . 

“T wonder; maybe it’s not a foreign substance afflict~ 
ing the cornea after all. There’s no question that’s the 
first and most logical assumption, an explosion of that 
sort, your being so close. Look up, down, to one side 
and the other, very slowly now, and hold each limit 
when you reach it.” 

Paul did as he was told, his heart beating faster now, 
hope resurfacing. 

“Any pain?” 

“They’re sore,. but no real pain.” 
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“[m examining your eyes with a strong magnifying 
glass and I see no injury whatsoever. Surprising.” 

“What?” 

“That your other doctor didn’t notice that.” 

“He never used a magnifying glass,” piped Aboud. - 

“H there’s no injury, then it’s just temporary!” ex- 
claimed Paul. “It has to be!” 

“Tm afraid it’s not that simple. Actually, given the 
choice, I'd rather detect something out front, where we 
can get at it. Unfortunately, blindness can be caused by 
derangement in any part of the eye, but yours is total, 
which rules out certain things.” 

“All IT want to know is, is it temporary or perma- 
nent?” 

“Precisely what I hope to determine.” 

“It must be in the back of the eye, is that it?” 

“If there is injury to the optic nerve, I’m sorry to say 
it will be permanent,” continued the doctor, as if he had 
not heard the question. 

“What would indicate it might be temporary?” 

“A number of things. You did say you suffered con- 
cussion.” 

“Not bad.” 

“Bad enough to give you a headache and dizzy spells, 
possibly bad enough to cause bleeding, which could 
blind you temporarily. Concussion could catse swelling 
of the brain, which could account for your headaches 
and blindness. The muscles appear to be undamaged, 
but the retina could be torn away, which, like damage 
to the optic nerve, would be very serious. I tell you 
what: I have something I’d like to try that would draw 
away any blood that may have collected back there. 
If that’s what’s causing it, it could clear up by tomorrow. 
Even if the blackness starts to lighten a little, you'll 
know we’re on the right track.” 

“Let’s have it!” 

“Don’t be in such a rush; it’s not going to work in an 
hour.” 
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He could hear the doctor get up from his chair and 
move to a cabinet of some sort, opening doors, glass 
‘clinking against glass, soft thumpings. Then he heard a 
bottle being shaken. 

“You're to take a teaspoonful of this four times a day, 
understand?” 

“Ves? 

“Young fellow, I want you to feed it to him. It’s 
much too precious to waste spilling.” 

“T will,” Aboud asserted. 

“And you, captain, be patient. Give it time. If the 
world does begin to lighten up, don’t start shouting it 
from the housetops. In the meantime, stay indoors— 
wherever it is you’re calling home these days. It makes 
no sense to wander about looking for her when you. 
can’t even see her. Once you do get your sight back, 
if you see that captain fellow or any of his men, you'll 
be able to keep out of their way. But going about this 
thing in this condition is madness.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Paul wearily. “I’d go 
out of my mind sitting around waiting, wondering what’s 
happened to her. Aboud here does my seeing for me. At 
least this way I’m able to make myself believe I’m doing 
something.” 

““Able to make myself believe.’ Why not wait until 
you don’t have to make yourself do anything? If you 
stop to think about it, by this time she’s either safe, or, 
God forbid . . .” He let his voice drop. “If she is safe, 
she’ll stay that way for a while longer. She’s no doubt 
out looking for you. You know, one of you might con- 
sider standing still and letting the other do the looking. 
Wouldn’t that make it easier?” 

Paul got up. “Dr. Galuto, this has been a miracle 
running into you here. I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
about Father Lesippe. I’m glad you were able to get out. 
How much do I owe you?” 

“For what? I haven’t done anything yet. You can pay 
me when you get your eyesight back.” 
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“You may never get a centesimo.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that. Believe, captain—in 
yourself, in luck, in the power of fate. Fate sent you to 
my door, for what purpose but to heal you? Let opti- 
mism reat its handsome head, The least you can do is 
share that optimism.” 

“Pl try.” 

“Your disguise is ingenious. You'd have to open your 
mouth before anybody would believe you’re not actu- 
ally a pilgrim. Unfortunately, if she’s out looking for 
you, she'll never recognize you.” 

“That’s one thing I’ve been afraid of all along. Let’s 
go, Aboud. This young fellow saved my life, doctor.” 

“1? Never. Allah did.” 

“Don’t listen to him. He is the most astonishing 
urchin I’ve ever run across. He saved my life, and 
you're going to save my eyes.” 

“That’s more like it.” 


Paul was conscientious about taking his medicine but 
quickly dismissed the other half of Dr. Galuto’s advice. 
To Aboud he asserted that he could no more hide in 
the cellar room and wait for the darkness to lift than 
he could swim back to Savoy. And so the two of them 
set out again the next morning. In their brief associa- 
tion, Aboud had come to recognize the futility of arguing 
with his “pilgrim” friend; or perhaps, with the instinc- 
tive perception granted to all those who survive by their 
wits, he saw that Paul’s passionate determination to find 
his wife was not to be trifled with. 


In Soliman Nidaylah’s house, Ahmed and Lorna 
awoke to a resumption of their difference of opinion 
over whether or not she should go out searching alone. 
The matter eventually reached such a pass that Soliman 
interrupted to demand that they stop their arguing or 
get out of his house. 

Both apologized and held their tongues. Lorna knew 
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that it wasn’t the arguing that upset Soliman: He con- 
tinued being worried sick. They would have to leave, 
she thought, if not that evening, then the first thing in 
the morning. It just wasn’t fair. The fact that the tailor 
greatly overestimated the danger to himself and Inkrina 
was scarcely the point. The man was beset by a fear 
bordering on terror. To continue forcing themselves 
upon him would be heartless. 

Ahmed left; Soliman went to his workroom, tem- 
peramentally slamming the door; and Inkrina, having 
spent an all but completely sleepless night up and down 
with the baby, went back to bed to nap until noon. 
Lorna set about bathing Maulana, who appeared not the 
least bit tired from wearing out his mother, his irritable 
mood giving way to beaming smiles, gurglings, and de- 
light at the discovery of the fun to be had playing with 
his toes. 

Lorna had become woefully discouraged. It was not 
that she’d expected to bump into Paul the first day; 
rather, she was concerned with the problem raised by 
Ahmed—how could either she or Paul expect to pene- 
trate the other’s disguise? Paul’s had to be first-rate to 
protect him against Dragut’s men. As for her, she’d 
seen fewer than a dozen men his size; the trouble was, 
any one of them could have been he. 

She dipped the sponge into the soapy water and ran 
it lightly down the baby’s back, over his shoulders, and 
across his chest. It tickled. He giggled. Enchanted by 
the bubbles, he smiled his mother’s smile, displaying his 
mother’s eyes and mouth, his cheeks crinkling. He was 
so adorable. What a marvelous blessing: life, the gift 
incomparable. To accept a seed, to feel the child grow- 
ing in you, to see your belly rise, the months march by, 
the time nearing, birth, life emerging, kicking, squalling, 
loudly berating the world for forcing it forth from its 
snug habitat. 

Finally this, to hold your baby in your arms. In that 
instant Maulana was her own and Paul’s, with his 
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father’s hair and eyes and smile—-a tiny Paul. How 
proud Paul would be to be given a son, to hold him as 
she held this baby, to feel the life force in him, to gaze 
into his tiny eyes, to see himself in his ruddy little face. 
Maulana had splendid shoulders, like Soliman’s; his 
body was long, too. Like his father, he would be tall 
and broad, not as powerful through the chest as Paul, 
but far from scrawny, the physical best of his father 
with the good looks of his mother—perfection. 

Overcome by a surge of tenderness, she dropped the 
sponge into the basin and held him close, rocking easily, 
her heart swelling in her breast. He was her own, her 
baby. Suddenly, more than anything in the world, she 
yearned to be a mother, to feel life, to introduce it to 
the light of Paul’s eyes, to know the ineffable joy and 
jubilation to be possessed by a new love. 

She finished bathing him, wrapped him in a soft 
woolen blanket, combed his wispy hair with her fingers, 
and laid him in his cradle. He cooed, his tiny mouth 
forming a budding pink larkspur, his eyes shining. He 
was so beautiful in his contentment, so unutterably 
innocent. 

‘Little boy, I love you,” she whispered, and began 
playing, letting him tug her finger, tickling him, watch- 
ing him bunch up and chortle. 


Outside in the street, Paul and Aboud rounded a 
corner, coming within sight of the house. 

“Here’s one we haven’t tried,” said Aboud. 

“What does it look like?” 

“It’s the same as all the others, with a Fatima hand 
knocker.” 

“Lead me to it.” 

They crossed the street and approached the door, 
Aboud rapping the hand. A door opened inside. Steps. 
The front door opened slowly. 

‘What do you want?” asked Soliman impatiently, a 
needle in one hand, thread in the other. “I’m busy.” 
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“Excuse the interruption,” said Aboud. “We are look- 
ing for: 2 

“Good morning, tailor,” growled a voice behind 
them. Aboud backed Paul to one side as a uniformed 
policeman, a preposterously flabby little man, strutted 
forward. The color in Soliman’s cheeks vanished, leav- 
ing them as white as his fez. ““Y-y-yes, officer?” 

“What's the matter with you?” asked the policeman, 

“J—nothing.” 

“Are these two bothering you?” . 

“We just wanted to ask him something,” said Aboud. 

“Be on your way, beggar. Can’t you see the man is 
busy?” 

“But. : 

“Move!” The policeman brandished his club. Paul 
and Aboud started down the street. “Tailor,”’ said the 
policeman, looking after them, “I’m losing both these 
buttons off my tunic.” 

“Come in; VIL sew them back on.” 

“You're sure it’s no trouble?” 

“No, come in. This thread’s no good; I need cotton.” 

Aboud stopped at the corner, turning to look back at 
the doorway as the policeman disappeared inside. 
“Stupid brass buttons!” he snapped: scornfully. “Stand 
here; we'll wait until he comes out.” 

“Why bother? If he sees us heading back there, he'll 
only make trouble. It’s plain he has nothing better to 
do.” 

“How do you know your lady isn’t in there?” 

“Aboud, use your head; we’ve asked at a thousand. 
doors. What do you expect, a miracle? I don’t believe in 
miracles, J don’t even believe in Dr. Galuto’s optimism. 
Let’s keep going.” 

“We'll go down this alley,” said Aboud. “I see eight 
doors, four on either side. Watch your step.” 








xX 


Ahmed came back to the house early in the afternoon, a 
doleful look on his face, his eyes avoiding Lorna’s. She 
and Inkrina were sitting in the front room talking when 
in he came, the weight of all woe yoked across his 
shoulders. 

“What are you doing back so early? Lorna asked. 
“What’s happened?” 
‘ a he 

She jumped to her feet. “You’ve found him! You’ve 
seen him!” 





“No.” F 
“What, then? Is it bad? Ahmed, for God’s sake, say 
something!” , 
“I’m afraid he’s se 


“Dead!” she cried out. Inkrina gasped, rising slowly, 
letting the needlework in her lap slip to the floor. 

“Listen to me; don’t talk, please. You remember 
Rojas, the Portuguese on the Preux Chevalier?” 

“The first mate—what about him?” 

“Fe’s here in the Casbah. I bumped into him in the 
street. He’s hiding out like the rest of us, living with a, 
Tunisian woman, a fortune-teller.” 

“He told you Paul was dead? How? Where?” 

“He claims he saw him running from the dock with 
two Englishmen. They got to the street and ran through 
‘a stretch of rubble almost straight into that terrific ex- 
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plosion—the one we heard when we climbed up out of 
the water and started running down the jetty. You re- 
member, I said they’d hit a powder magazine.” 

“Rojas saw Paul killed?” 

“So he says.” 

“And you believe him?” ; 

“He says one of the Englishmen had his face practi- 
eally blown away, and the three of them were killed n- 
stantly; they were that close to it. You heard it; it shook 
the whole city. Being that close, they would have 
needed a miracle for any of them to survive. I’m sorry.” 

“I don’t believe he’s dead!” 

“Rojas swore to it on his mother’s grave. Don't 
worry, I made him.” 

“Bring him here. I want to talk to him. He could be 
lying.” 

“Why lie about such a thing?” 

“He could be wrong.” 

“He was there, he saw. ; 

“T have to talk to him!” 

“T figured you would want to. I... well, I told him 
we were together, you and I. Don’t worry, 1 didn’t say 
where. I asked him to come along with me, but he’s 
afraid to go more than two doors away from where he’s 
hiding. Who can blame him?” 

“Then I’ll go to him. How far is it?” 

“Down below, a few minutes’ walk from the New 
Gate. It’s near an area called Aboulker.” He hesitated, 
staring at her sympathetically. “We really should wait 
until after dark.” 

“I’m not waiting for anything. Let’s go.” 

“If you insist. But when we get there, stay away from 
the woman he’s living with.” 

“If he trusts her, why shouldn’t we?” 

“Be practical, Lorna. He doesn’t have much of a price 
on his head, but you do; you must. We'll get him 
away from her into a room and close the door.” 

“What makes you think he won’t tell her everything 
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after we leave? Anyway, what difference does it make 
if she does find out about me and Dragut—as long as 
neither one of them follows us back here? The im- 
portant thing, the only thing, is I’ve got to find out what 
he knows about Paul.” 

“T’ve already told you = 

‘He’s not dead! He’s very strong and in the best of 
health. Dragut didn’t have him long enough to do him 
any real harm. Don’t look at me like that, Ahmed. I 
know! You think I’m saying Rojas is wrong because I 
can’t make myself face the truth. Well, who knows if it 
is the truth? I certainly won’t, not until I look into his 
eyes when he repeats it to me. I mean, did he make 
absolutely sure? Did he listen for his heartbeat? Did he 
feel his pulse? He was on the run himself; do you hon- 
estly believe he’d take the chance of stopping for them 
just out of curiosity? Let’s go.” 





- The house was jammed between two buildings twice 
its size. The stoop had not been washed in months, and 
the door and the outside walls badly needed painting. A 
wooden hand with an eye in the center of the palm hung 
fingers down at right angles to the door. Their knock 
was answered by a slatternly-looking middle-aged wom- 
an who smelled of sweat and rancid oil. She wore a 
black shawl over her head, and most of her teeth were 
missing. She recognized Ahmed from his earlier visit 
but made no move to let them in. Then Rojas called 
out from behind her: 

“Tariq, come in!” 

The room to which they were shown was squalid, 
food lying about, refuse of one sort or another, the fur- 
niture cheap and in disrepair, the walls streaked with 
dirt. In one corner stood a small round-top table draped 
with a ragged piece of black velvet that hung to the dirt 
floor. In the center of the table was a crystal ball, by 
ali evidence the only object clean and cared for in the 
entire room. Rojas spoke to the woman in what Lorna 
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took to be Portuguese. She went out, passing through 
a beaded curtain, the sight of which brought back mem- 
ories of Schneidermann’s shop. 

“Sit,” said Rojas expansively, evidently conscious of 
his role as lord of the house. He was making an effort 
at relaxed good humor, but his eyes were suffused with 
sadness. Sympathy for her, she decided; whether she 
merited it remained to be seen. 

“You say you saw my husband?” 

“Oh, yes, sefiora, no mistaking him. He was with 
Tabor and the other Englishman. As I told Tariq here, 
the explosion . . .” He gestured helplessly. “You have 
my deepest sympathies.” The woman came. padding 
back in, her bare heels slapping the floor. She was car- 
rying a tray of steaming cups and now set them out on 
the table, 

“Kaoua, from my country,” she said, displaying her 
well-gapped teeth: She went back out again. Lorna 
looked inquiringly at Ahmed. 

“Tt’s coffee,” he said, “with the grounds and sugar, 
like the Turks take it.” 

She sipped a little; it was very strong, practically as 
thick as molasses. She riveted her eyes to the first mate’s 
and kept them there. “You listened to my husband’s 
heart? You felt his pulse?” 

“I... of course.” 

Her heart quickened: He was lying. He had made an 
unequivocal statement, a very important judgment, and 
now he was stuck with it. He could hardly back away 
from what he had told Ahmed; to do so would make 
him look foolish and chance the Marsan’s anger as well 
as her own. Moreover, he did not want to appear cow- 
ardly in her eyes, which hope had to be stone stupid, 
she hadn’t the slightest interest in the measure of his 
manhood; all she cared about was the truth. 

“No heartbeat?” 

“None.” 

“No pulse? Not even a flicker?” 
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“No pulse.” 

“How long did you try for it?” 

“Eh?” i 

“How long did you hold his wrist—ten seconds? 
Thirty? A minute?” 

“At least a minute. Naturally, I wanted to be sure.” 

“Naturally.” 

“You don’t believe me?” 

“You were running away with everyone else, but you 
stopped and stayed with the three of them, holding his 
wrist for a full minute.” 

vel...” 

“Did you examine the other two that carefully, so 
conscientiously?” 

“Only the one; the other’s face—he had to be dead. 
All three were, I swear. I couldn’t possibly be mis- 
taken.” 

“Captain Dragut and his men chased you, didn’t 
they?” 

“Not right away; the bombs were falling. Naturally, 
their first thought was to save themselves.” 

“Which gave you the time you needed.” 

"Ves.” 

“So you stopped for what, more than two full min- 
utes, before going on? Amazing!” 

“What is amazing?” He stared uneasily. 

“IT put myself in your place..If it had been me, once 
I’d gotten off that dock, nothing would have stopped 
me. I’d have run until I dropped. In fact, that’s exactly 
what we did, practically. You barely knew my husband, 
Mr. Rojas. It was hardly as if he were your brother.” 

“You can’t accept he’s dead, so that makes me a liar, 
is that it?” 

“Please, Rojas, the lady just wants to make certain.” 

“I’m sure, I tell you!” He shot to his feet, his dark 
face coloring, indignation rising in his throat. “They 
were corpses, their insides blown to jelly.” 

Lorna got up, turning her back on him. “I’m sorry if 
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I seem skeptical,” she said. “I did not come here to 
insult you. If you feel I have, I apologize. Ahmed?” 

They walked slowly back up the hill toward the 
house. She shook her head, her jaw set stubbornly, her 
eyes bright with defiance. 

“Paul is not dead. Rojas may have seen them run 
toward that explosion, but he never checked to make 
sure. He’d have been crazy to. He’d gotten away him- 
self; the last thing he’d do would be to risk being re- 
captured. ie 

“T agree. What bothers me is that that explosion was 
the worst I’ve ever seen. ] thought the whole city was 
going up. The three of them were close enough so that 
fellow’s face was blown away. How could your husband 
possibly survive?” : 

“Anything is possible.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then you believe Rojas?” She had stopped, tak- 
ing him by the arm, practically pushing him against the 
wall of a shuttered stall, into the only place of privacy 
Within sight. 

“I believe that explosion.” 

“If that’s the case, if you want to give up looking, 
do so; but I’m going to keep on.” She paused, studying 
his eyes. “You think I’m a fool, don’t you?” 

“What does it matter what I think?” 

“You think I'll be wasting my time.” 

“There’s one thing I can do: go to the Christian 
cemetery and talk to the caretaker—better yet, start 
with the mortuary. Can I give you some advice?” 

“That depends.” 

“If I do find out he’s dead, you should get out of 
Algiers right away, within the hour, onto a western- 
bound ship.” 

She laughed hollowly. “With what? I haven’t ten 
cents. Whose charity have I been living off of this past 
week?” . 

His hand went to the lining of his vest. He picked at 
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a thread, loosing it, then squeezed the material. A small, 
round black object popped into the palm of his hand. 
“Recognize this?” 

Her indrawn breath hissed sharply. “Let me see.” 
She took it from him. “A black pearl—Dragut’s!” 

“His uncle’s, you mean. Here.” Working at the lining, 
he brought out twenty-one more, letting them drop one 
by one into her outstretched hand. 

“How did you get them?” 

“The captain made me his body servant, remember? 
I never did get to serve his body, but I was sent in to 
pick up the cabin and his bedroom the morning we 
docked—after you and he had gotten out. That bed- 
room looked as if it had been turned upside down. I was 
down on my hands.and knees looking for something or 
other when my hand ran across one of those beauties.” 

“He put the necklace around my neck. I tore it off 

and flung it against the wall, and the string broke.” 
- “When I found the one and saw the hole drilled 
through it, naturally I began looking for more. I was 
very thorough; I think I found them all. I even came 
across the string.” 

“You devil!” 

“Have you any idea how rare black pearls are— 
matched ones, no less?” 

“A fortune.” 

“With but one we could pay to have our own ship 
built—if and when we confirm the worst, of course, 
and leave this place.” 

“Paul’s alive, Ahmed, I know he is, I feel it in my 
heart. Pll never leave till I find him.” She spilled the 
pearls back into his hands. “Be careful with these; hide 
them well.” 

“Don’t worry.” He tried to give her back two of 
them, but she shook her head. 

“You found them; you keep them.” 

He persisted. “What do I need with this many? Take 
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just a couple; you never know what might happen. If 
we become separated, they could come in very handy.” 

Reluctantly she accepted the two pearls, winding 
them in her handkerchief. They continued on toward 
the house. : 

“One thing P’ve been wondering about,” she said. “I 
don’t understand why the Dey would send all those 
valuables to Marsa. Wouldn’t they be a lot safer within 
reach?” 

“What you don’t understand is the oldest trick in the 
ruler’s book. Deys, like kings, like generals, can be 
pulled down, thrown out. What if he were forced to 
flee? What if the French came back and overran the 
city, or the British or the Italians? With his chest in 
Marsa, he could run there and hide out.” 

“With his wealth intact.” 

“Exactly.” : 

A frown shadowed her face. “When are you going 
to the . . . mortuary?” 

“Right away, as soon as I get you home. We should 
have done it before, Lorna.” 

“No, we couldn’t. To be that pessimistic ” She 
jettisoned the subject abruptly. It wasn’t a conversation, 
she wished to pursue. She would rather talk about their 
leaving Soliman Nidaylah’s, but that subject could wait 
until later when Ahmed got back. 

He left her at the door of the house, promising to re- 
turn within the hour, and continued up the hill. Pausing 
at the corner, he turned to wave. 

He was such a good man, she thought, with so much 
heart and consideration for others, for her—her Good 
Samaritan, God bless him. She only hoped that when 
he-came back this time, he would confirm her desperate 
hope that no Christian’s body fitting Paul’s description 
had shown up at either the mortuary or the cemetery. 

Soliman was stilf at work in his room when she en- 
tered the house. Inkrina was preparing a supper of 
vegetables to be cooked for a salad and four small salted 
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fish. It was too sultry to eat much. Maulana seemed to 
agree; he was, according to his mother, back into one 
of his fussy periods, rejecting nourishment, whining in- 
terminably, kicking and punching the air, training to 
take on the world. 

Ahmed did not come back. The sun was beginning 
to lower, bringing a twilight that struck her as dreary, 
complementing the worry rising in her mind. What 
could be delaying him? Was it bad news that he hadn’t 
the heart to bring home to her? The answer to his ques- 
tion at both places would be either yes or no. As far 
as that went, if there proved to be no trace of Paul at 
the mortuary, why should Ahmed even bother continu- 
ing on to the cemetery? Still, hundreds had perished in 
the attack, at least a hundred Christians, and they would 
be the last casualties to be tended to. 

“I wonder what’s happened to Ahmed?” she asked 
_Inkrina. 

‘Don’t worry, he’ll be back.” | 

Lorna couldn’t help admiring the woman’s unfailing, 
almost relentless, affinity for the bright side. She envied 
it, really. Would that she might share it! 


Ahmed was on his way back, almost within sight of 
the house, his heart gladdened, his step quickened by 
the good news given him at the mortuary. Many Chris- 
tians had been killed and their bodies brought there—. 
some from the Lennox, but no one even roughly re- 
sembling Paul. Relieved though he was, Ahmed felt a 
trifle guilty. He’d been very quick to hurl Rojas and his 
exaggerations into Lorna’s lap—too quick, so it seemed. 
Plainly there wasn’t a grain of truth to the Portuguese’s 
version of events. The situation had been bad enough 
already without worsening it. Two things appeared 
logical: Captain Torzzini was still in Algiers, probably 
like the two of them, hiding out in the Casbah; second, 
thanks to a disguise of some sort, he was reasonably 
safe from discovery by Dragut’s men. 
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Prayer time had emptied the streets, Ahmed noted, 
He must get back before a religious policeman stopped 
him. Whistling contentedly, breaking into a half-run, 
he whipped around a corner, bumping into two men 
coming the other way. 

Bashir and Eyubi! His heart froze. Spinning about, he 
tried to get away, but the mate’s hand shot out, grab- 
bing his shoulder. 

“Well, well, well. Eyubi, do you see what J see?” 

“The pipe smoker.” Eyubi leered at Ahmed. “You 
little snake, do you know that we’ve been looking for 
you all week? Where’ve you been hiding, in a mosque? 
In the maksura?”* 

“You're a real find, Marsan,” said Bashir. 

“Let go of me, you big ape! What do you want? Spit 
it out; Pm in a hurry.” 

“He’s in a hurry, Eyubi. Very well, we won’t detain 
you. All we want is a little information. Where is the 
Savoyard and his woman?” 

“How am I supposed to know?” 

“Don’t trifle with us, Marsan,” said Bashir tightly. 
“You and the woman were together. You got away 
together. You’re hiding her someplace; tell us where 
and you can go on your way.” 

“You're worth a silver sultani to us,” said Eyubi, “but 
she’s worth a lot more. Talk!” 

Out of his belt came Bashizx’s knife, his other hand 
moving from Ahmed’s shoulder to his shirt front. 
Ahmed was sweating now, his throat muscles constrict- 
ing, his eyes failing to the blade in Bashir’s hand, the 
rays of the dying sun staining the steel, setting fire to 
it. He swallowed hard; he could almost feel the point. 
He had an instinctive dread of knives. They weren’t 
mercifully sudden like a bullet; they were messy, too; 
they could be used slowly, inflicting excruciating pain in 
the hand of a sadist like this one. 


* Prayer chamber. 
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“Why do you swallow, Marsan?” Bashir waved the 
knife. “Does this make you nervous? It shouldn’t; it’s 
only a little knife, nothing like poor Saidu’s scimitar.” 

“1 don’t know where she is. We split up at the end of 
the jetty. She went to look for her husband. What was 
I supposed to do, trail after her like a puppy? For all I 
know they're halfway to Tangier. I saved myself; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“He sounds very convincing,” said Eyubi. 

“He’s lying; look in his eyes. An honest man’s eyes 
always give away his tongue. Marsan, Pll give you ten 
seconds to make up your mind. If you don’t tell us, I 
am going to cut you. Your screaming will be so loud the 
faithful will come pouring out their doors.” 

“Nol” Ahmed’s shoulders sagged. “All right, all 
right.” 

Bashir glanced around a circle. “I count seven doors 
_in sight. Which one?” 

“  “Tt’s not here.” 

“Where, then?” 

Ahmed’s voice was suddenly hollow, as if, in capitu- 
Jating, something had broken inside him. “Dll take you 
there. Follow me.” 

“No you don’t,” said Eyubi; “you walk between us. 
And see that you keep the pace.” 

“Do as he says, Marsan, and no tricks.” Bashir 
shoved his knife back into his belt. Ahmed relaxed, 
letting a long breath escape. “Try anything and Pi kill 
you on the spot. Take us straight to hers: 

“This way.” 

They started off, turning sharply left, passing Soliman 
Niadaylah’s door. They came upon a dark alley as twist- 
ing and jagged-cornered as a bolt of lightning. The two 
were so close left and right of him their shoulders 
touched his. Bashir’s hand gripped the hilt of his knife in 
his belt, his evil eyes reduced to slits. Ahmed’s legs felt 
like jelly and he could almost see his shirt front push- 
ing outward rhythmically as his heart drummed, threat- 
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ening to shatter. Ahead of them the next blind corner 
loomed, a pair of rats scurrying around it, one chasing 
the other’s tail. The shadows were as thick as wool, 
with only a single slender shaft of the setting sunlight 
penetrating the gloom. They were almost up to the 
corner when Ahmed stopped abruptly, his outspread 
forearms blocking them; at the same time he roared 
and pointed at their feet. Then he bolted forward, 
hurtling around the corner, so fast his right shoulder 
slammed hard against the wall, sending pain shooting 
down to his wrist. He ran, his knees pumping like pis- 
tons, his heart jumping into his throat, plugging it, all 
but suffocating him. He threw himself forward, fear the 
spur, closing his mind to the softness of his legs, his 
heart gone wild, the terror clutching his entire body. 
They were yelling behind him. The knife whizzed by his 
left ear so close it almost sliced the pinna, and struck 
the wall ahead to his left, bouncing away, clattering to 
rest. On and on he ran, banging his way around each 
new corner, driving forward, striving to outdistance 
them, to break out of their field of vision and escape. 

They were keeping pace with him; he could tell by 
their footfalls. But, younger and more agile than either 
of them, able to round the sharpest corners without 
breaking stride, he soon began adding to his lead—auntil 
swerving around a particularly sharp turn, he came 
upon a sheer wall rising twelve to fifteen feet and join- 
ing the buildings on either side. A pack of gray rats was 
feasting on melon rinds and other garbage along its 
base. Refuse was piled in each of the corners. His heart 
all but bursting from his throat at the sight, he flung 
a glance over his shoulder. His pursuers had yet to 
reach the corner behind him, but he could hear their 
heavy, steady tread as they drew closer. Bashir yelled 
at him to stop. 

Hurling himself at the wall, he scrambled up it, 
stretching an arm to catch the top, but fell far short, 
dropping back down heavily. A quick examination con- 
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firmed it: The surface was screeded tabby, offering not 
even the hint of a fingerhold. Hurriedly backing oif, 
shuddering with fear, he cast about frantically. There 
were no doors, no way out other than over the wall. In 
desperation he dashed to one corner, scrambling up the 
pile of refuse, stretching his arms, straining to reach 
the top of the wall. But slowly the trash pile collapsed 
beneath him. Jumping down, he threw himself at the 
wall, screaming, sending the few rats still remaining 
scampering off. He clawed at the wall, scraping his fiesh, 
ripping the nails from his fingers, blood spurting. 

They had rounded the corner and come up behind. 
him. Bashir’s heavy hand caught him by the shoulder 
and twisted him about. 

“Traitorous dog!” 

Up came the knife. Frozen with fear, Ahmed felt the 
point prick and pierce the side of his neck, severing the 
jugular. Felt the rush of hot blood spewing forth, spill- 
" ing downward. Felt the draw, like white-hot steel, as the 
blade whipped sideways, slitting his throat. 


BOOK THREE 


Night without End 


XXI 


Bashir watched, smiling sadistically, as Ahmed slipped 
slowly to the ground. He lay bathed in blood, his eyes 
incredulous, his mouth agape as if to protest against the 
insanity of the act, the uselessness of killing the one man, 
who could tell them where she was. Bending over, 
Bashir carefully wiped his blade clean on the dead 
man’s sleeve. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” veritured Eyubi 
morosely, “Now what?” 

“What do you think, stupid? I didn’t kill him for the 
sport of it.” 

“But he knew y 

“Hold your tongue and listen, fool.” Bashir laughed 
quietly. “You know, Eyubi, there are times when my 
cleverness astounds me. What a pity that murdering pig 
Dragut doesn’t appreciate me.” 

“He'll appreciate your killing this one,” said Eyubi 
sarcastically. 

“Listen.” Bashir hesitated before going on, cocking 
one ear and straining it. The barely audible muffled 
voice of the nearest muezzin carried over their heads. 
“Quick, we must get him back up the alley and out into 
the street before the prayer ends.” 

“Are you crazy? Leave him and let’s get out of here.” 

“Do as I tell you. We dump him in the street, then 
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stand off a ways where we can watch without being seen. 
The people coming out will see him, a crowd will 
gather, the police will come.” 

“So?” Eyubi stared blankly. 

“So, you dimwit, somebody will recognize him— 
somebody from around here, eh? You know she’s some- 
where around here. When this dog tried denying it, he 
was lying. You saw his face. Did you bother to look?” 

“So why did you let him lead us here?” 

Bashir shrugged. “Why kill him out in the open? 
Besides, I wanted to give him enough rope to hang him- 
self.” He glanced back down at the body. “He obliged. 
Come, we'll lug him back. When we spot somebody 
who recognizes him a! 

“We follow them to their door, and that’s where she'll 
be hiding.” 

“At last yow’re catching on.” 

They hurried back with their burden, dumping 
_ Abmed unceremoniously in the very center of the street, 
not far from the spot where they had first accosted 
him. Then they hurried to the concealment of a deep-set 
doorway. Twilight prayer came to an end, doors opened 
one by one, and people emerged; both ends of the street 
and the four alleys leading off it came to life. Everyone 
rushed to the body, forming a rapidly widening ring 
around it. Bashir snickered and nudged Eyubi with his 
elbow. 

“It won’t be long now, eh?” 

It proved longer than either had expected, but pres- 
ently the clamor opened practically every door in the 
area, including Soliman Nadaylah’s. Moving quickly, an 
expression of dread anticipation crinkling his horseface, 
he reached the circle at the same time two policemen 
hurrying up on the opposite side got there. The two 
began elbowing their way through the tight knot of 
people. . 

“Step aside. Let us through!” 
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“Oh-oh,” whispered Eyubi. 

“What did you expect? Relax; they won’t give us any 
trouble. Just pray to Allah they leave him there long 
enough to give everybody a good look.” 

The two policemen had by now broken through to 
the open space around Ahmed’s body. Soliman, mean- 
while, had pushed through from his side almost up to 
the inner edge of the crowd, but, being tall enough to 
look over the shoulders of those on the inside of the 
circle, he did so, reacted properly horrified, and, turn- 
ing, charged back the way he had come, the crowd 
closing behind him. Breaking clear, he hurried back to 
his door, rushed inside, and slammed it after himself. 

“Some performance,” snapped Bashir triumphantly. 
“That fellow’s got to be our man. If he’s not actually 
hiding her, he knows where she is.” 

“Jyst keep your knife in your belt this time, will 

ou?” 

“Let’s go. Be honest, Eyubi; have you ever seen such 
a brilliant piece of strategy?” 

“Stop patting yourself on the back.” 

Leaving the doorway, they started toward Soliman’s 
house located diagonally across the way a distance of 
no more than twenty-five yards, a route that would take 
them around the outer edge of the crowd. 

“Hold on a minute, you two; what’s your hurry?” 

They halted stiffly and turned. It was a third police- 
man, a sturdy, determined-looking young sergeant with 
a handsome beard sprouting well back of his chin and 
up the edges of his jawbone, and eyes that glared 
blackly out of the shadows of their superciliary ridges. 

“Good evening, officer,” said Bashir politely. 

“How come you two are walking away from the big 
show? Aren’t you interested?” 

‘We———” began Eyubi. 

“Shut up!” snapped Bashir, the two words bursting 
out impetuously before he even realized it. 
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“Don’t shut up,” responded the policeman; “talk, 
explain.” 


Soliman was out of breath by the time he got inside 
the house and to the front room. At the look on his 
face, Lorna and Inkrina jumped to their feet. 

“Tt’s Ahmed; he’s been killed!” 

“My God!” Lorna’s hand flew to her throat. “Where? 
How?” 

“What difference does it make? Whoever did it will 
be coming after you next, barging in here with their 
knives and guns. Allah be merciful, you should see the 
blood; he’s drowning in it. His throat . . .” He made 
a guttural sound of disgust. “You! He fixed his eyes on 
Lorna, the fear welling in them, his face stretched taut 
with it. “Get out of this house and stay out!” 

“No,” burst Inkrina, “you can’t!” She pushed between 
them. “You can’t blame her, Soliman; she’s in trouble. 
You can’t possibly make her leave. You’d be sending 
her to-her death!” 

He was waving his hands frantically now and pacing. 
up and down. “I don’t care. They'll kill us all if they 
find her here! He looked so .. . ugh!” He paused, all 
but gagging. “It was ghastly. You two should see for 
yourselves. No! Allah save me, what am I saying? 
You’ve got me crazy, woman!” 

“Tl leave right away,” said Lorna. “I’m sorry.” 

“No, Lorna, please!” 

“I must, dear. I should never have come here. It’s not 
fair to you, to Maulana. Soliman is right: They'll stop 
at nothing. Poor, poor Ahmed.” 

“Never mind the talk!” he shrilled. “Just get out!” 
Lorna took a step toward the front door, but his hands 
went to her shoulders quickly, pushing her back. “Not 
that way, the back. Hurry! Allah have mercy, I forgot 
to lock the door!” 

He rushed to the front of the house; Lorna headed 
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back to the kitchen and the rear door, Inkrina follow- 
ing: her. 

“This is insane. Where will you go?” cried Inkrina. 
“What will happen to you?” 

“Tl be all right.” 

_“T can’t let you leave this way.” 

“I must.” She patted Inkrina’s hand on her forearm 
consolingly and forced a smile. “You’ve been marvel- 
ous. I’m sorry to have done this to you.” 

“Listen to me: Go over the back wall, across the ter« 
race, over the second wall, turn right and down the 
Stairs to the well. You can hide there, at least until 
dark. You'll be safe. You'll be able to see well in the 
moonlight, If, Allah willing, there is a moon, I’ll come.” 

OS faite gh oped 

“Do as I tell you. Ssssh, he’s coming. The well, re- 
member. Swear by your god you'll wait for me.” 

“Yes, yes; but you must be careful.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll take you where you can 
hide safely.” She kissed her on the cheek and all but 
pushed her out the door just as Soliman came stamping 
in, waving his arms and shouting, = 

“Get out! Out!” 

Inkrina closed the door after her, leaning against it, 
her eyes closed, her lips clamped shut, swaying slightly 
in silent prayer. Opening her eyes, she scowled at her 
husband, a look calculated to reduce him to half his size. 

“What are you staring at, woman? I should have 
thrown them out a week ago. Better I never let them in 
the door! Dragut and His Excellency, police Janissaries 
—it’s a miracle my heart hasn’t given out!” He shoved 
one hand siraight out; it trembled visibly. “Look at 
the state ’'m in. Don’t say a word; I mean it, Inkrina.” 

“T haven’t.” 

“Ah, but you’re going to; I can tell by that look.” 

The bedroom door was ajar. The baby cried out in 
his sleep. 

Inkrina hissed in exasperation, “Satisfied? See what 
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you've done with your shouting? Carrying on like a 
lunatic!” 

“Inkrina, please.” 

She had started past him, but he stopped her, hold- 
ing her firmly by the upper arms. Studying his eyes, her 
own softened, the tenseness in her expression slowly 
dissolving. 

“It’s all right, Soliman; deep down I suppose you're 
right. No, you are. It’s just that I feel so soxry for her; 
my heart goes out to the poor woman, a woman-to- 
woman feeling you wouldn’t understand. But now, with 
Ahmed dead, what’s to become of her?” 

“She'll be all right. She’s no wilting flower; she has 
backbone. She can take care of herself.” 

“How? She has no money, she doesn’t know her way 
around the Casbah, half the city is after her.” 

“No one will recognize her in those clothes.” 

Inkrina opened the door two inches and, leaning 
* against it, looked out at the fat pots and water buckets 
lining the base of the wall and resting atop the old trunk 
set against it. Beyond the wall, clotheslines stretched. 
to the next wall; and farther on, the block-shaped 
dwellings and terraces rose like a giant stairway to the 
top of the hill, There was no sign of Lorna. 

“She’s still in danger, if not from Dragut and the 
Dey’s Jariissaries then just because she’s a woman alone. 
out there, on the run, defenseless, She could be raped 
and murdered, .. .” 


Having questioned both Bashir and Eyubi to his satis- 
faction, the policeman had begun examining the Ber- 
ber’s knife, turning it slowly in his hand, sniffing it for 
the scent of fresh blood, eyeing first one man, then the 
other. Grunting, he handed the knife back, hilt first, to 
Bashir. 

“It’s the honest truth,” said Bashir. ‘We took our 
look, didn’t we, comrade?” 

“Oh, yes.” Hyubi nodded so vigorously his neck 
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threatened to snap, while at the same time he strove to 
fill his eyes with pretended innocence. 

“We were among the first,” Bashir went on. “Sad to 
say, we’ve seen far too many dead men in our time to 
be shocked by this one, poor soul.” 

“TI don’t believe a word you say, fornicator of goats, 
either of you. You look to me as guilty as the watchdog 
in the sheepfold. All you need is the blood on your 
muzzles.” He sighed. “But, as you two professionals 
well know, I can’t prove a thing, so get out of here.” He 
flung his hand away angrily. They started off. “Berber!” 

“sir?” 

“Congratulations.” 

“Forgive me, sir, I don’t understand.” 

“On having the presence of mind to wipe your knife 
clean.” | 

“Officer, may Allah seize my soul and send me to hell 
if I lie: This knife-has not been out of my belt before 
you asked me for it since I cut an orange early this 
morning.” 

“Get out of here!” 

They hurried away, sneaking smirking glances at each 
other, passing Soliman Nidaylah’s door and turning 
down an alley. They waited a full twenty minutes 
for the body to be taken away, the crowd to disperse, 
and the three policemen to leave. Then, venturing forth, 
they headed straight for the tailor’s. He answered their 
knock, a single frightened eye peering through the slit 
between the jamb and the door. 

Ves?” 

They pushed their way in, all but bowling him over. 
“Where have you got her, fellow?” demanded Bashir. 

“Who? What are you talking about? Who are you?” 

Bashir glowered at him. “The Christian woman. Get 
her out here. Hurry!” 

“There must be some mistake!” 

“Don’t play games with us.” Bashir’s hand went to his 

e@. 
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“Sir, this is a Muslim household; there’s no Christian. 
woman here, nobody but myself, my wife, and our 
child. If you don’t believe me, look for yourselves. Go 
ahead, look!” __ 

His sudden burst of spirit prompted them to look at 
each other questioningly, confusion knitting Eyubi’s 
face. 

“Out of the way,” rasped Bashir. 

Ignoring Inkrina busy in the kitchen preparing the 
meal, the two poked about the house, opening and clos- 
ing doors, searching under the divans, in the trunk in 
Soliman’s workroom and the discarded one by the wall 
near the back door, presently giving up the hunt. Strid- 
ing back through the house, muttering angrily, Bashir 
paused at the open door. J erking his knife from his belt, 
he held it straight up before the tailor’s eyes. 

“T warn you, tailor, if she was here and you sent her 
away to hide her from us, we'll find out. We'll come 
“ ack here and hand you your ears.” 

“There is no Christian woman, I tell you! There never 
was. A Christian living in a Muslim home? You must 
be drunk!” 

‘Just mark my words,” said Bashir. 

Soliman shut and locked the door after them, swal- 
lowing hard, half staggering back into the front room 
and collapsing on the divan. Inkrina came he 

“Are you satisfied?” asked Soliman. “Even with her 
gone there’s trouble.” He waggled a finger at the door. 
“And we haven’t seen the last of those two—or the 
police or the red hats! By Allah’s eyes, I wish I'd never 
had a cousin Ahmed.” 

“You don’t anymore,” said Inkrina. “Sit up and get 
a grip on yourself, I'll bring in the food.” 


XXII 


When Paul awoke, feeling the dirt floor as hard and as 
cold as stone under him, for a fleeting moment the world 
of the cellar room outside his opening eyes was as black 
as ever. But almost at once the darkness began to fade 
to a soft, pale gray, the color of ashes. He gasped. Clos- 
ing his ‘eyes, clamping the lids tightly, he opened them 
slowly a second time. Gray! And more—a dim shape 
moving like a prowling phantom off to his right, straight- 
ening, stretching, bending. ... 

“Aboud!” 

The grayness continued to pale, the moving shape as- 
suming sharper definition, tones appearing, the dark 
skin of the boy’s face contrasting with the light green 
of his ragged shirt. Paul pointed. Aboud sat up, grinding 
his eyes with his fists and looking. 

“What?” 

“His shirt, it’s green,” rasped Paul. “Look, he’s drop- 
ping back down on his knees; he’s looking for some- 
thing in his blanket... .” 

“Praise Allah, you can see!” So loud was Aboud’s 
reaction, the others around them awakened one alter 
another, rising to a sitting position, stretching, protest- 
ing grumpily. 

Paul was beside himself! It was far better than he 
could possibly have hoped for; with each passing minute 
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his sight was becoming clearer, the gray curtain continu- 
ing to dissolve. Now he could almost make out the face 
of the boy standing two feet away, but the delicate de- 
tails of Aboud’s expression remained slightly hazy. 

“You're a good-looking devil!” exclaimed Paul 
brightly. “A trifle peaked-looking, with arms like pipe- 
stems, but, believe me, a beautiful sight for these sore 
eyes.” 

“Are they sore?” 

“Not a bit. That’s just an expression.” Paul placed 
the tips of his fingers gingerly against his temples. “And 
no more headache, not a trace. Aboud—” he gripped 
him by the arms, squeezing until the boy winced—“I 
can see! I’m going to be all right! Let’s go; let’s get out 
of here before Yasha wakes up.” 

Aboud threw a glance at the corner farthest from 
them. “Don’t worry about uncle. From the stink in 
here, he’s filled his skin with hashish. He'll be out till 


* sundown.” 


Moments later, disdaining breakfast, the two of them 
were hurrying down the passageway to the outer door. 
The sun struck Paul’s upturned face like a soft, warm 
hand gently caressing it. Blinking, he turned his head to 
avoid the direct rays, offering one cheek to it and letting 
his glance drift over the rubble-strewn area. To the left, 
the green waters of the harbor had been all but cleared 
of wreckage. A number of salvaged ships were drawn 
up snugly to the far side of the mole, their sails neatly 
furled around yardarms, gulls swooping about their 
trucks. Paul’s heart soared with the gulls. He wanted to 
burst into song, to shout with joy, to roar appreciation 
to the gods! The world was back—faces, beauty, the 
sea, the city, the sky! Not perfectly, not as clearly as 
before, not yet, but that would come, he assured him- 
self. He was almost all the way back—an hour, two, by 
midday. 

“Come!” he said, grabbing Aboud’s arm. 

“Where? What’s the hurry? ’'m hungry.” 
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“We'll eat later. We’ve got to get to the doctor’s.” 

“You mean you’ve got to see him!” Aboud burst into 
laughter. 

Paul laughed with him. “Dear God, Aboud, what a 
beautiful day! Have you ever in your life seen such a 
sky? One enormous sapphire!” He began to run. 

“Slow down!” cried Aboud. “You’re supposed to be 
acting like a beggar, not an athlete.” 

“IT feel like a king, king of the world! Oh, God, 
Heavenly Father, bless you, bless you, bless you for 
these two eyes!” 

By the time they reached the New Gate and passed 
through it into the Casbah and reached the alley and 
the doctor’s door, both were pee Paul alarmingly 
close to collapse. 

“You run like you’re on fire,” lamented Aboud, lean- 
ing against the wall, clutching his stomach with both 
hands, fighting for breath. 

Dr. Galuto greeted them and led them into his office, 
where he plumped Paul down on the stool, produced his 
magnifying glass, and examined his eyes. The doctor’s 
monstrous eye stared at him through the glass..He was 
chattering so, his normally pale face had become flushed 
by the time he’d got them inside and settled. His office, 
Paul noted, was barren of the furnishings and equip- 
ment generally in evidence in such surroundings. Apart 
from the stool and a second taller one in a corner upon 
which Aboud perched, there were only the rickety- 
looking straight-backed chair the doctor was sitting on 
and a cheap wooden cabinet with matching glass doors 
from which, Paul assumed, Galuto had taken the bottle 
he had given him on his first visit. 

“Evidently the swelling in your brain’s gone down. 
With it back to normal, back comes your eyesight. You 
should soon see as well as you ever did.” 

“Thanks to your medicine.” 

The doctor chuckled mischievously. “My ‘medicine’ 
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was nothing more than a concoction to allay nervous 
strain—a mixture of valerian, celery seed, a bit of cat- 
nip, and skullcap. It relaxed you and the swelling was 
reduced.” 

“T thought you said that stuff was supposed to draw 
away any blood in the back of my eyes.” 

“T did. I lied. It’s very simple: If I’d told you I was 
giving you something to calm you down, you'd prob- 
ably have stiffened up twice as much trying to help it 
work. You must admit, you are the intense sort.” He 
winked. “This way, what you didn’t know apparently 
. helped you very well, without any ‘help’ from you.” 

“I never realized I was that high-strung.” 

“Amen,” piped Aboud, salaaming. 

“Is there anything else I should do for my eyes?” 
asked Paul. 

“Nothing I can think of. Just use them. The doctor 
slipped his magnifying glass into his jacket pocket, clap- 
“ping Pani on the shoulder in a friendly way. “Congratu- 
lations, captain. Now to business; we must find your 
wite.” 

Paul stood up. “That before anything else.” 

“How can I help? I do recall what she looked like. I 
could never forget that lovely face, blue eyes, flawless 
white skin with just a faint blush of pink to it, auburn 
hair—cut short, as I remember.” 

“J, don’t know that there’s anything you can do ex- 
cept keep a look out for her. If only her hair showed, 
among all these dark-haired types she’d stand out like a 
beacon. But that’s nonsense; her hair and skin would 
be the first things she’d cover up. Her eyes are another 
matter.” 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“Back up the hill, to start near the citadel and work 
down.” 

“Why?” asked Aboud. 

“Because, my friend, the last couple of days we, I, 
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have been getting careless. Seeing black every waking 
minute was beginning to get on my nerves, doctor—as 
if I have to remind you of that. The point is, ’m afraid 
that much as I’m dying to find her, lately my heart 
hasn’t really been in the search. It was getting more 
and more frustrating. Yesterday, for example, we were 
at a door about to describe Lorna to the fellow who 
answered the knock when a policeman interrupted us.” 

“He wanted something sewn on,” interrupted Aboud. 
“We should have stood aside and waited for him te 
leave, but no, this one, all patience as usual, demanded 
we keep on going. J would have waited. I mean, what’s 
the sense of knocking on doors if we don’t stop at every 
one?” 

“He’s right, captain.” 

“TI know. The curious thing is, ever since we stopped 
at that particular house, I’ve had this strange feeling 
about it.” 

The doctor pressed his fingertip hard against the 
nosepiece of his glasses, firming them in place. “You 
think she’s hiding there?” 

“T picture her there.” 

“I sincerely hope she is, but J wouldn’t put much 
stock in intuition. Like a conjunction of the stars sup- 
posedly affecting the harvest, it’s one of those instinc- 
tive exercises that only proves out after the fact.” 

“Doctor, if there’s one thing [ve learned in all this 
mess, it’s to give everything possible its chance to help.” 
He laughed bitterly. “Even tarot cards. Anyway, we're 
going back there. There were only two doors in that 
area we didn’t check; and that was one.” 

“Try not to overdo it,” said Galuto. “You didn’t 
have to run all the way up here, you know.” He smiled, 
his nose reshaping itself slightly, just enough to loosen 
his pinch glasses and tumble them off to land swinging 
at the end of their ribbon. “I would have waited. You 
don’t see any endless parade of patients in the hallway.” 
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Paul heaped gratitude upon him and pressed two. 
quarter-sultanis into his hand, all the money he had. 
Galuto protested loudly, refusing them; but, as he 
headed out the door, Paul tossed them on top of the 
cabinet and ran out with Aboud, 


AXXITI 


The bay curved inside Cape Bengut in a crescent, 
‘sweeping far out to sea. Opposite the near cusp the land 
stopped far short of duplication, of creating, as it were, 
giant calipers. The near, inner side was overhung by 
the mountain mass, clinging to its giddy heights the 
road and the sun-punished houses of the fishermen. 
Dragut pulled his powerful Arab stallion up sharply, 
the animal snorting and flinging its mane. His Excel- 
lency came riding up beside him, gesticulating and 
pointing a thickset finger at the bay below. At the 
water’s edge the salvaged French schooner sat snugly 
on its supports. The hole in the hull had been repaired 
and, at first glance, most of the deck refurbished. 

“Lovely,” murmured Dragut admiringly. “What a 
sight.” 

“Just as I promised you, my boy.” 

“When will she be ready?” 

The Dey laughed and shook his head with good- 
natured tolerance. “You keep asking me, I keep telling 
you, the end of next week. See for yourself, the front 
mast—” 
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The foremast, uncle.” 

“Whatever you call it. It’s not even here yet. It’s be- 
ing cut in Tissemsilt in the mountains—the finest, 
straightest oak to be found.” 

“Pine would do just as well.” 

“Ah, but nothing but the best.” The horses pawed 
the ground and jerked about nervously, eager to begin 
the steep descent down to the beach, “And they haven’t 
even started painting.” 

“To hell with that. That'll hold me up two or three 
more days. Once the masts are up and rigged, I can 
take her. She can be painted when I get back.” 

“You take her when the foreman says you can,” said 
the Dey sternly. Then he softened. “Patience, nephew. 
You'll be a long time at sea with her; what are a few 
days now more or less?” 

His Excellency was reveling in one of his infrequent 
expansive moods, mused Dragut, eyeing him askance as 
he babbled on, bragging about the Bengut fishermen’s 
feat of salvaging the vessel as if the idea had been his, 
as if he’d been the first arrival on the scene to lay hands 
upon her. He could afford to be expansive; even with- 
out his infuriatingly elusive black pearls, he was by far 
the wealthiest man in all Algeria, the rest of his wan- 
dering valuables recovered, duly fondled, and raved 
over and consigned to a safe in one of his palace walls. 
However distasteful the admission was even to himself, 
Dragut liked his uncle better in this mood, particularly 
since he was generally so intolerably sarcastic. The cap- 
tain recalled their recent evening at the greased-wres- 
tling matches shortly after the explosion and the dis- 
covery of Saidu’s remains when his uncle had snidely 
referred to “getting his stuff out of the house before it 
had blown up.” What, Dragut wondered, had he ex- 
pected him to do? Take offense? Play hurt to the quick? 
Deny it? Not for his life; he’d hardly give the fat satyr 
the satisfaction! 

“Let’s go down and get a closer look.” Dragut heeled 
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his horse so hard it reared, then started down, before 
the Dey could respond. Both animals moved slowly, 
carefully down the path, His Excellency in the rear, a 
breach of etiquette but excusable in light of his nephew’s 
eagerness to get a closer look at the ship. The yellow 
dirt scattered by their horses’ hooves changed to show- 
ers of sand as white as salt when they reached the beach 
and galloped across it to the work area. Twenty men 
busied themselves about the schooner, hammering, drill- 
ing for new fittings, replacing damaged equipment, 
readying canvas, laying it out on the sand and inspect- 
ing it closely for flaws. The hole near the starboard bow 
had been skillfully repaired, neatly set in new copper 
plating joined to the original, and the hull planking 
of oak twelve inches thick fixed over it. Two coats of 
paint would eliminate the lines of jointure between the 
new wood and the original to all but the most critical 
eyes. Dragut reminded himself once again that he must 
- continue to insist that all painting await his return from 
the vessel’s “maiden” voyage. 

“Tl run her straight for Minorca,” he said almost 
gleefully. “Theré’s a lonely spot just east of Port Mahon 
on the north side of the island where we can lie to 
without being seen by the traffic coming down from 
the Gulf of Lions.” 

The expression of admiration on the Dey’s face as his 
eyes slowly traveled the length of the schooner gave 
way to one of concern. “That’s something you and I 
will have to talk about.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Help me down, there’s a good fellow.” Dragut 
dismounted and, bracing himself, assisted the bulkier, 
older man down. His Excellency took him by the arm, 
walking him out of earshot of the workers and the 
foreman, who was an impressively well-built middle- 
aged man stripped to the waist and wearing an Indian 
pagri on his huge head; alerted to their arrival by one 
of the workers topside, he appeared, coming around 
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the stern. The Dey waved a combination greeting and 
plea for a moment of privacy, halting him in mid- 
stride. “ll get right to the point,” he said: “I’m plan- 
ning to send you out on a special mission.” - 

“What special mission?” asked Dragut. “Where?” 

“My spies bring me disturbing news.” 

“The French?” 

The Dey nodded. “It’s rumored they’re preparing a 
fleet and planning another attack very soon now.” 

“And what am I supposed to do, go flying out to meet 
them before they get here?” 

Worry, like a cold, wet shell, settled itself in the 
pit of his-stomach. He had no way of calculating the 
number of ships to be sent against him, but even a rough 
guess conjured up the specter of a suicide mission. 
Damn! This decision wasn’t at all like his uncle; in 
exchange for the lion’s share of the spoils, he had 
always given him freé run of the sea, no specific orders, 
no suggestions, no questions asked, and rarely any 
criticism of his tactical judgment. Of course, this situa- 
tion was different; it was war, or precariously close 
to it. 

The Dey laughed, but mirthlessly. “Nothing quite 
that rash, my boy. Hear me out. You know the port of 
Marseilles, the harbor; tell me about it.” 

“What are you thinking about?” asked Dragut. 

“Describe it to me.” The Dey dropped unceremoni- 
ously to his knees and began smoothing the sand in 
front of them. “Here we are; draw it for me.” 

Dragut sighed and plumped down alongside him. 
“Here’s the bay and the city here on the eastern shore. 
It’s open toward the west but protected to the south 
by this cape. The land here to the west projects into 
the bay that forms the harbor. It opens here to the 
Gulf of Lions.” 

The Dey indicated the jettylike projection on the 
west. “If a ship sneaked in here under cover of darkness, 
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it poutd land a party of men who could swim ashore 

and see everything that goes on in the harbor, no?” 

“IT would hate to be the ship that puts in there.” 
Dragut pointed. “Here to the north is Fort St. Jean 
and here to the south Fort St. Nicholas. Any ship within 
a mile of here could be blown away by a single salvo.” 

“I’m not pretending there’d be no risk.” 

“Uncle, take my word for it, the idea is insane.” 

“You surprise me. I would have thought that sailing 
a French ship into a French harbor would appeal to 
you.” 

“It might, if I had a dozen more ships with me.” 

“J don’t have a dozen to spare for such a mission. 
This calls for stealth, clever maneuvering.” He poked 
the sand. “I need one ship here, to the. west of this 
projection—one only. I’m putting it to you because 
you're my best and most fearless commander. The 
whole guild looks up to you, captain of captains.” 

. “All tight, put it another way. What if we could pull 
it off? What would you expect to get out of it?” 
“Their numbers, of course, their strength, and just 

as important the date, hopefully the hour, of their de- 

parture.” 

“Why can’t your spies get all that for you?” 

“And how would they get the information to me?” 

“The same way you got word there’s going to be 
another attack.” 

“Don’t be flippant, my boy; this is an extremely 
serious situation.” 

“I know!” 

“Then am I to understand you'll do it?” 

Dragut stared at him an inordinately long time be- 
fore answering. “Have I ever refused an order?” 

For a man of his weight, His Excellency vaulted to 
his feet with surprising agility, throwing his arm around 
his nephew’s shoulder and bugging him. “My boy, I 
love you! May Allah’s face shine upon you; you are a 
prince!” 
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Dragut had to swallow to keep from grunting derisive- 
ly out Joud. He had no intention of crossing the Gulf 
of Lions into the lion’s mouth. There were deaths 
and there were deaths. His Excellency was offering 
him what could turn out to be a most heroic one, 
an exploit for which coins were struck and statues 
raised, but it was too blind a bargain, far too fool- 
hardy to waste time considering. He was not about to 
fling his life away for anything quite so trivial as an 
enemy’s time schedule. Besides, he was a corsale, not 
a spy. He would stick to plundering, thank you; once 
out of the bay and back onto the Mediterranean, he’d 
be on his own again. When his green flag with its silver 
crescent and stars was flapping away at the foremast 
and the traditional two shots of departure were sounded 
—the first in salute to the Dey’s palace, the second, the 
tomb of the heroic Sidi Farj—it would be farewell to 
this foolishness. By the time they got back—-he would 
perhaps stay away a month or two—the French would 
have arrived in force and taken the city, and his uncle 
would be either fied or dead. To whom, then, would 
the captain of captains be accountable? To himself 
alone, 

He had his ship and he had his crew, minus Saidu, 
though for the giant a replacement would be found. 
What he did not have, he mused gloomily, were the 
black pearls and the woman. Still, he couldn’t help 
but believe that at least the latter prize was still in 
Algiers, 


* Vv 


Leaving Dr. Galuto’s with Aboud, Paul was about to 
toss away his blindfold when Aboud spoke up: “Keep 
it and your stick and pleading tone; you can still 
pretend you’re a pilgrim beggar.” 

He was right, of course. Paul made only one change 
in his disguise. The cloth covering his sightless eyes had 
-been three layers thick; tearing off and throwing away 
two thirds of it, he bound what was left around his 
eyes and in this way was able to see adequately. 

Together they climbed the hill to Soliman Nadaylah’s 
house, making their way through a picturesque confu- 
sion quite like that which Paul had conjured up in his 
mind’s eye: the streets and alleys man-made defiles, 
dark and vaulted over; the low doorways to windowless 
houses; wretched ‘and nondescript-looking stalls and 
shops—the sights well suited to the sounds and the 
smells. Life surged ceaselessly about them, a crowd 
a dual force moving in opposite directions, babbling, 
bantering, laughing, squabbling. In semidarkness they 
climbed a set of steps, passing under an inverted vee- 
centered arch and over a foul-smelling drain covered 
by a cast-iron grate, rounding a corner, and continuing 
on between men squatting Indian-fashion lined up in 
endless rows left and right pursuing their petty trades. 

Aboud located the first of the two houses they had 
overlooked the previous day; and when the young 
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woman who came to the first door shook her head in 
response to his questions, they thanked her and crossed 
the street to the tailor’s. Soliman answered Aboud’s 
Knock. Paul barely had the chance to resume his de- 
scription of Lorna when the tailor recognized them and 
heatedly ordered them away. Paul persisted, however, 
blurting out his wife’s description. 

“No, no, no!’ snapped Soliman. “There is no Chris- 
tian woman here. There never was. Our religion for- 
bids any Christian stepping across the threshold.” He 
went on to state flatly that even if he’d a rumor of a 
Christian woman in the neighborhood, he would think 
twice before telling Paul. He glared at him. “You 
dare show your face at my door? An infidel, posing 
as a pilgrim, as one of the faithful? I should call the 
police!” 

Aboud tugged Paul back as Soliman continued up- 
braiding him. “‘Let’s get out of here. There’s a whole 
section we haven’t gone near yet. Come.” 

“The bastard! All heart, that’s him.” He swore and 
spat out, “This is stupid,.a stupid waste of time!” 

“Ssssh, not so loud.” 

“Big mouth is right, isn’t he? I mean about not 
letting a Christian into a Muslim house?” 

“Plenty of people do,” responded Aboud. “Algerines 
do business with Europeans. Sometimes they have to 
meet in the houses of the faithful. The Koran is not 
so strict when there’s money to change hands. Come, 
let’s go to that section I was telling you about”—he 
pointed to an alley heading back down the hill off 
toward the right—“down near Port Said Square.” 

They made their way to the square and began knock- 
ing on doors in an ever-widening circle around it. 
It was late in the afternoon; an imposing armada 
of sullen-looking clouds closed tightly. over an indigo 
sea, threatening to obscure completely the descent of 
the sun by the time they came to Aboulker. Paul was 
worn out from walking about all day, his weariness 
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increased by the nerve-wracking wrenching between the 
hope of early morning buoyed by their meeting with the 
doctor and the disappointment that had followed and 
had continued to dog them. He stopped, selecting an 
empty spot between two Moorish peddlers, and slumped. 
down dejectedly. 

“What are you doing?” whispered Aboud. “We've 
still got daylight left.” 

“What daylight? Look around you; it’s practically 
black as a mine-shaft here.” 

“So, because the sun doesn’t ride on your shoulder, 
you're giving it up?” 

“J just want to rest a few minutes,” snapped Paul 
irritably. 

“All right, old man, you rest. I'll keep looking. Just 
don’t move from this spot.” 

Paul waved him away half-heartedly, leaning back 
against the wall, his hands in his lap, his stick across 
-his legs, his eyes upturned to the overhang above him 
held in place by curlicued wrought-iron braces. The 
Moor at his left, chipping firewood into pieces the size 
of tent stakes, and the one to his right, striking with 
his knife the edge of an iron plate heaped with pastry 
and calling out “La calential La calential” ignored him, 
as did passersby. 

Paul followed Aboud with his eyes from one door 
to another, then turned to look back up the street. 
At once out of the door of a small, narrow house 
wedged between two taller buildings stepped a familiar 
figure. He was small, ugly-looking, with skin like dried 
leather, his shoulders thrown back iike those of an 
infantryman.on parade, his short legs marching him 
along. : 

Rojas—Captain Dyklos’ first mate on the Preux 
Chevalier! Paul was up on his feet immediately, his 
stick rattling to the stones and startling the two trades- 
men. Snatching up his stick, he ran through the crowd 
toward Rojas, yelling his name. 
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The mate stopped and stiffened. The look on his face 
suggested he half-suspected lightning was about to 
strike him. At sight of the blindfolded pilgrim coming 
at him waving—what he took to be brandishing—his 
stick, he backed away, turned and hurried back to the 
door with the wooden palm reader’s hand hanging 
above it. 

“Rojas, it’s me, wait!” Paul got to him just in time 
to keep him from slamming and bolting the door. 
Jerking away his blindfold, he said, “It’s me, Torzzini!” 

Rojas leaned against the jamb, one hand to his heart, 
his breath coming hard. “Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!” he 
blurted. “The Savoyard!” 

“Y’m sorry I scared you. Can 1 come in?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

Rojas led him into the squalid little room, motioning 
him to a-chair. The Tunisian woman, like a black- 
shawled wraith, appeared at the beaded curtain, her 
steps soundless. 

“It’s all right, Naiza, he’s a friend. May the saints 
bless you; I thought you were dead, captain, killed 
with those English friends of yours when the powder 
magazine blew up. Have you seen your wife?” 

“No! Have you seen her? Where?” 

“Let’s have some wine and we'll talk.” 

“Never mind the wine. You Aave seen her?” 

Rojas nodded. “Just yesterday, sitting in that very 
chair. She came with Ahmed Tariq.” 

- “Yes, and?” 

“Tm afraid . . . well, to be perfectly honest, I told 
her you were dead. I saw the magazine go up—you 
three—naturally, I thought 

“Great God! Did she believe you?” 

“I don’t think so. I 2 

“Never mind about that. Where is she now?” 

Rojas shrugged. “Who knows?” 

“You must know!” Paul vaulted from the chair. 
The mate shrank back in obvious fear that Paul was 
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about to throttle him. “Think, man! You say she was 
with Ahmed?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, now I remember. He mentioned an 
uncle or cousin he stays with here in the Casbah.” 

“Theyre staying with.” 

“I suppose so, yes.” 

“Where? Which house? Which section?” 

“Please, not so fast. Let a man think, will you?” 

‘For God’s sake, Rojas, I’ve got to find her! She 
could be in terrible danger; she could be dead. This 
relative of Ahmed’s what’s his name?” 

“Ahmed mentioned it, but I forgot.” 

“Think!” 

“T am! IE am! One thing I remember: The man’s a 
tailor, and Ahmed doesn’t much like him. Maybe it’s 
that they don’t like each other 2 

“I don’t care about that. Is Ahmed coming back 
here? What did he say? Tell me everything. You must!” 

“He’s not coming back; there’s no reason.” The 
Portuguese wrinkled his brow, continuing to tug at his 
brain, struggling to recall the needed name, obviously 
as much out of fear of Paul’s wrath if he failed to as 
out of any compelling urge to help. 

Paul swore volubly. “There must be five hundred 
tailors in the Casbah. What in hell is this fellow’s 
name? You’ve got to remember!” 

“Pm trying!” 

The curtain tinkled softly; the woman reappeared. 
“Leave. him alone.” 

Paul ignored her. “Did Ahmed say anything about 
the house? Did he describe it? Is there anything unusual 
about it? You’ve got a hand hanging over the front 
of this place... .” 

The woman shook her head, her annoyance at Paul’s 
badgering giving way to a sympathetic look. 

“Ahmed said nothing about the house,” said Rojas 
soberly; then he brightened. “Ah, but now I remember; 
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he described the tailor.” He turned to the woman for 
confirmation. “He called him ‘horseface,’ didn’t he?” 

She nodded, placing her arm around Rojas’s shoul- 
ders protectively. , 

“Is that all?” persisted Paul. “Did he say he was tall, 
short, fat, dark, what?” ; : 

“Nothing, just ‘horseface.’ You know the type— 
long nose, a face that looks as if somebody grabbed 
hold of the forehead and the chin and pulled.” 

“A tailor with the face of a horse. Great! Marvelous!” 
Paul hurled his stick against the wall and threw up his 
hands. The woman addressed Rojas in Portuguese; he 
answered her. 

“What?” asked Paul. 

“Naiza says Ahmed mentioned they were staying 
up near the top of the hill, near the marketplace of the 
mosque of el Azhar.” 

“Where exactly?” asked Paul, brightening. “Never 
mind; I'll find the mosque.” 

“How?” asked Rojas. “You don’t know this rat’s 
nest of a Casbah any better than I do.” 

“Tl find it!’ Paul threw his arms around him, clamp- 
ing him so tightly he all but broke his back. “Thank 
you! Thank you both!” he boomed, grabbing Naiza and 
kissing her loudly on the cheek. “I’ll find it! I'll find 
her, you'll see.” 

“Don’t forget your stick, blind beggar,” said Rojas, 
laughing. Naiza handed it to Paul, and she and Rojas 
walked him to the street door. 

“Good luck, captain,” said Rojas solemnly. “But be 
careful; those bastards are still out hunting us down 
like rabbits—though in that disguise your own mother 
wouldn’t recognize you. If I may, let me give you one 
more bit of advice.” Paul paused in replacing his 
blindfold. “If you’re going to play blind, you should 
play deaf and dumb as well; otherwise your tongue 
and your temper could land you back on the auction 
block and you'll never find your lady.” 
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“T"ll find her.” Paul shook hands with each in turn. 
“Thank you both again for giving me the first tip 
worth a florin since we landed in this hellhole.” 

Back out in the street, he glanced up and down, look- 
ing for Aboud, and spotted him walking a small circle 
around the spot between the two Moorish tradesmen, 
the boy’s eyes downcast, a stormy look clouding his 
face. 

“Aboud!” 

He came running. “Crazy man! Imbecile! You prom~ 
ised to wait for me, and off you wander!” 

Paul stopped his protesting, raising both hands. He 
poured out his story. Aboud’s eyes grew wider and 
began twinkling with joy. 

“I know that marketplace!” 

“I knew you would. I was counting on it.” 

“You should know it, too; we’ve been through it. As 
to the tailor near there with the horseface, who else 
can it be but bigmouth, the liar!” 

“Of course!” Paul slapped his forehead, “Let’s go!” 


Twenty minutes later they approached Soliman 
Niiddylah’s house for the third time. Aboud banged 
the knocker without letup, bringing the tailor fuming 
to the door. 

“Zut! You two again!” Rearing up like a camel on 
the run, he shouted over their heads, “Police!” 

“Shut up, horseface!” snapped Aboud. 

“Aboud, don’t,” said Paul, cutting him off. “Tailor, 
my wife is here. Don’t pretend she’s not; Pve got 
proof. She’s with your relative, Ahmed Tariq.” He 
leaned to one side to look past Soliman. “Now, let’s be 
civilized about this. I don’t want trouble any more than 
you do. All I want is my wife. 'm not asking; I’m 
begging.” 

Soliman lowered his face, his teeth finding his lower 
lip, his eyes darting about fearfully. When he spoke, his 
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yoice was barely audible. “You can’t come in; it’s 
forbidden.” 

“Pm not asking to. Just tell her I’m here.” 

“She’s not here, nor is Ahmed.” 

“So they’re out. They’re coming back. When?” 

Soliman shook his head. “Ahmed is dead, murdered.” 

“My God! And my wife?” 

“They came and took her away.” 

“Who?” Paul could almost feel his heart split in his 
chest. 

“Dragut’s men. They killed Ahmed, slit his throat, 
and dumped his body in the street nght behind you 
there. As for your wife, believe me, I could do nothing 
to stop them. They would have killed me, my own 
wife, my baby. They’re wild animals, and Dragut the 
worst. ’'m sorry.” 

For a long moment Paul said nothing; the impact 
of the man’s revelation seemed to turn him to stone. 
He stared blankly at the tailor, feeling as if he’d sud- 
denly been struck dead as he stood. Then, for a fleet- 
ing instant, he considered brushing by the big man, 
entering the house, and searching, but the uselessness 
of such an effort quashed the impulse. “When did all 
this happen?” 

“Yesterday. There was a mob scene in the street. The 
police came and took away Ahmed’s corpse.” 

“The police told you straight, out that Dragut’s men 
killed him?” ; 

“No, they said nothing to me. I just know.” 

“How?” 

“I already told you. After things quieted down, two 
of the pirates came barging in here. One held a knife 
to my throat.” He extended his hands ten inches apart, 
then set- one against his throat protectively. “Praise 
Allah, I thought my heart would give out. They knew 
all about Ahmed and your wife escaping together. As I 
see it, he must have lied to them to protect her—in 
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vain. What a pity.” Soliman shook his head. “Stupid 
man.” 

“Brave man,” said Aboud. 

Paul nodded to Soliman, took the boy by the arm, 
and walked off. They could hear the door close behind 
them, the hand of Fatima knocking once lightly against 
the wood. 


XXYV, 


Shocked as he was by Soliman’s disclosure, Paul still 
found room to react with rage. “I swear to God Al- 
mighty, before we leave this hole Pil kill Dragut with 
my bare hands.” 

“Paul 23 

“T']] kill them all!” He started off, leaving Aboud 
standing, staring worriedly at him. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“Don’t ask stupid questions: to the Marine Quarter 
to find Dragut. If he touches her e 

“Are you crazy? You go in there, and if any one 
of that bunch sees you, he’ll knife you on the spot!” 

“That’s a chance I'll have to take. Nobody’s going to 
recognize me in this outfit.” 

“You hope.” 

“You stay here.” 

Aboud grunted scoffingly. “And do what? Watch 
you get lost in the crowd and wander around for the 
next week trying to find the gate to the lower city?” 
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Paul, who had started off, whirled on him. “Son, you 
helped me. I appreciate it—much more than that. With- 
out you, Pd never have gotten this far. But from here 
on I’ve got to go it alone.” 

“You're mahfoul,* you know that? Crazy Christian 

cross-lover! Stupid!” 
. Paul cursed and slapped him—so: hard and so loud 
the sound turned the heads of a dozen passers-by. 
Aboud recoiled, stunned. 

“Ym sorry,” blurted Paul. “I didn’t mean to. It just, 


Aboud shrank from the hands reaching for him. 
“Leave me alone,” he said quietly. 

“Aboud, I didn’t mean it; ’'m just coiled up like a 
spring, half out of my mind! It’s not you; it’s this whole 
stinking mess!” He paused, gritting his teeth, getting 
control of himself and lowering his voice. “You just 
can’t come, not into the Quarter; it’s too dangerous. 
You know it is. You must a 

Tears welled in the boy’s eyes as he drew the pain 
from his cheek with the flat of his hand. “Go. Nobody’s 
stopping you. Go and leave me alone. I don’t ever want 
to see you again. You stink like a camel. I hate youl 
I hope they cut you to pieces!” With this he turned 
and rushed off into the crowd coming from the mar- 
ketplace and funneling through the arch. 

“Aboud, wait. Aboud!” 

But he was gone. 





Inkrina Niadaylah, out by the rear wall washing 
clothes in a huge wooden tub, had come back inside 
for more soap just in time to see Paul and Aboud con- 
fronting Soliman at the door moments before the two 
of them had turned and walked away. Her curiosity 
aroused, she walked down the hallway raising her 
hands, delaying Soliman as he started back into his 


* Crazy. 
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workroom: “Who were those two? What did they 
want?” 

“Nothing, Inkrina.” 

“They must have wanted something.” 

“Directions.” 

“They knocked on our door to ask directions, with 
the streets filled with people? What do you take me 
for?” Understanding struck, flooding her face. “They 
were looking for Ahmed; no—for her!” Soliman sighed 
and looked away. “Of course! Let me by. is 

“No! Let them go.” 

“What lies did you tell them?” 

“T did not lie! You dare accuse me?” 

“Did you ‘dare’ tell then? you threw her out? Did 
you? Get out of my way!” 

“Inkrina, I beg you: Don’t go out there. They’re sat- 
isfied. She’s gone; the whole business is finished—at 
last, praise Allah.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I told them Ahmed had been murdered and that that 
frightened her so, she left.” 

“You mean you threw her out!” Inkrina started by 
him on his right side. He moved to block her, but her 
move was only a feint; the instant he leaned right, she 
dashed by his other side and was up to the door and 
through it before he could recover and stop her. 

Pushing into the passing crowd, she began searching. 
Her brief glimpse earlier of the pilgrim at the door told 
her he was unusually tall—as tall as Lorna had de- 
scribed her husband. 

He was nowhere to be seen. Dejectedly she started 
back toward the house. Soliman was standing at the 
open door, searching the crowd for her, his eyes wide 
with worry. She was almost out into the open, only a 
few steps from the stoop, when her attention was drawn 
to the archway that led to the marketplace farther up 
the hill. There stood Aboud, slumped against the arch- 
way wall ignored by everyone, busily twisting his small 
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fists. into his eyes, his cheeks streaked with tears. 
Paying no attention to Soliman, who by now was call- 
ing out for her, she hurried to the boy and, kneeling, 
took him by the forearms and gently freed his fists from 
his eyes. 

“Here, here, what’s all this about?” 

“Leave me alone!” 

“You're crying.” 

“I’m not. I’ve just .. . there’s sand in my eyes.” 

“Of course. You came to our door just now, you 
and that pilgrim, didn’t you? I recognize you.” 

“So?” 

“What did you want?” 

“Nothing. None of your business.” 

“Where’s your friend now?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t care. Besides, he’s not my 
friend. He’s nothing but a cross-loving Christian don- 
key—a stupid man!” ~ 

“Listen to me.” She paused, hoping he would supply 
his name. He did not. “My name is Inkrina. I live in 
that house back there.” She pointed. “The man you 
were questioning is my husband, Who were you asking 
about?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Trust me, Ibn. eH 

“My name is Aboud!” he snapped indignantly. 

“You were asking about your friend’s wife, weren’t 
you? Lorna—that’s her name, isn’t it?” Aboud gaped 
at her. “My husband told you she left?” 

He shook his head. “He said the corsale came and 
took her away.” 

“Did he, now? Well, don’t you believe it. Nobody 
took her away; she left of her own accord.” She paused 
to wipe his tears with the hem of her garment. “But 
listen, I know where she went, where she’ll be safe. I 
took her there myself last night. Aboud, you must run 
and catch up with him, bring him back. I have to 
talk to him.” 
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“Tt’s too late.” Aboud wiped away the tears that re- 
mained with one, then the other ragged sleeve. “He’s 
on his way down to the Marine Quarter to find Dragut.” 

“Allah be merciful, he’s not!” 

“He is.” 

“So don’t stand there: Go after him; bring him back!” 

Aboud shook his head. “It’s too late, [ tell you. 
He’s halfway down to the gate by now. One step of 
his when he runs is like three of mine. Besides”—he 
searched her eyes—‘“how do I know this isn’t just a 
trick?” 

“Why would I want to trick you?” 

“T don’t know you; you don’t know me.” 

Inkrina glanced fearfully down the hill in the direc- 
tion of the New Gate, noticing as she did so that 
Soliman was still standing in the doorway, searching for 
her. 

“This is terrible,” she said. “Still, Lorna has to 
know. She has a right. You must come with me.” She 
took him by the hand, but he held back. 

“Where?” 

“Back to our house, just for a few seconds. I have 
to bring my baby with me: We'll go straight to Lorna. 
You must tell her everything you know.” 

“Even that he’s running down there to get himself 
killed?” 

“He may not. He’s gotten this far by his wits. His 
disguise is very good.” 

“He talks too much; he gets mad too easy. Without 
me to protect him, he’ll give himself away for sure. 
He’s as good as dead, crazy man. Donkey! | hate him; 
he’s so stupid—the stupidest man in the world!” 

And again Aboud began to cry. 


XXVI 


The place to which Inkrina had brought Lorna the 
night before was only a few minutes away from her 
own house—across three terraces above the labyrin- 
thine streets and alleys of the Casbah, down a twisting 
flight of narrow. steps to and past a communal well, 
and across one of thé few open spaces in the vicinity. 
Lorna’s new-found hideout was tiny, a windowless one- 
room box of tabby with a narrow wooden door artis- 
tically studded with nails, with the star and crescent 
of Islam painted on the header surmounting the frame. 
The side and rear walls were provided with the cus- 
tomary slender vertical openings to admit fresh air, and 
the dirt floor was covered with alfa-grass matting. A 
pile of old cushions served as a bed; laid out, they 
took up two thirds of the floor space, but during the 
day they were stacked in a corner. Inkrina had assured 
Lorna that every morning before Soliman got up, she 
would bring her a day’s supply of food. She would also 
bring Maulana. They would breakfast together, taking 
care to finish before the sun cleared the horizon over 
Dellys, east of the city. 

Inkrina had informed Lorna that until recently the 
little house had been the residence of an old woman. 
who called herself Betdjellal, after a genie well known 
in that part of the country. The mortal Betdjeilal 
claimed magic powers of her own—ciose association 
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with sorcerers, ability to forecast the future, and an 
uncommonly malevolent evil eye. For most Algerines, 
according to Inkrina, “the eye” was a source of mortal 
danger; any misfortune, accident, or illness was in- 
variably attributed to its application. Those who feared 
it, including the majority of people populating the Bar- 
bary Coast, invested in every known and accredited 
verbal and written charm, including the vaunted Ahamsa, 
the five fingers of the hand in whatever representation, 
to protect themselves. It was, however, widely claimed 
that nothing known to man or mullah seemed capable 
of neutralizing the baleful effect of Betdjellal’s poison- 
ous stare. 

But the old woman, evil eye and all, had recently 
disappeared. According to her neighbors, one night 
three weeks earlier Betdjellal was there; the following 
morning she was gone, leaving behind only her mats 
and her cushions. Her reputation was such that it kept 
everyone who knew of her a safe distance from the 
house—except Inkrina, who made little effort to conceal 
her contempt for superstition and the supernatural in 
general. She and Lorna discussed the house, and Lorna, 
herself not in the least superstitious, had no qualms 
whatsoever about moving in. 

She. was outside the little house, getting more fresh 
ait than the wall slits permitted, her face discretely 
concealed by her veil, when Inkrina arrived for the 
second time that day with Maulana and Aboud. The 
sight of the boy gave Lorna a start. Handing the baby 
to her, Inkrina introduced Aboud, who doffed his cap 
and bowed from the waist. Inkrina then explained what 
had happened since last they had seen each other at 
breakfast. Lorna cried out joyfully at the news that 
Paul was alive. 

“But I don’t understand. Aboud. You say he left 
you near the house? To go where?” 

Aboud’s and Inkrina’ s eyes met. The boy yee 
“He... well. 
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“What is it? Has something happened to him? Oh, 
my God!” 

“Nothing’s happened,” said Inkrina. 

Aboud frowned. “We don’t really know. Paul and I 
had a little argument. He left to go looking for that 
captain.” 

“Dragut? Why? Whatever possessed him?” 

“Somebody told him that Dragut’s men had cap- 
tured you,” said Aboud solemnly. 

“Aboud, you’re a gentleman,” said Inkrina. “I appre- 
ciate your being so sensitive; but, Lorna, I have to 
tell you it was Soliman who told Paul and Aboud here 
that the pirates had taken you away. We think Paul 
is headed for the Marine Quarter.” 

“I knew Soliman resented me and was afraid, but I 
never dreamed. 

- Inkrina sighed heavily and lowered her eyes to the 
baby cooing and sucking his fingers in her lap. “Lorna, 
how can I make you understand when it’s not even 
clear to me? He’s a good man in a hundred ways, but 
you're right about his being afraid. He is the world’s 
worst worrier. After the police came to the door 
and the Janissaries and all, especially after Ahmed’s 
murder, I suppose he thought lying to Paul would get 
rid of him for good. No, I don’t ‘suppose’ that; he 
admitted it.” 

“It was the third time we’d talked to him,” said 
Aboud. “TI guess he was getting sick of the sight of us.” 

“T can’t make excuses for him,” said Inkrina, “ex- 
cept 

Lorna murmured wistfully, “I can. Who can blame 
him, after what all this has put him through? Though I 
do wish he’d come up with a better idea for getting rid 
of Paul than sending him on a wild-goose chase. He 
could have told him the truth, that he asked me to 
leave, that actually I was about to leave of my own 
accord even before poor Ahmed. . .” 

Neither woman said it, but the best reason for Soli- 
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man’s deceitfulness was abundantly clear. Had he told 
Paul that he’d turned Lorna out, or even that he’d let 
her leave of her own accord, he, Soliman, could have 
easily earned the soundest thrashing of his life. In 
Paul’s frenzied state, there was little doubt of it. 

There was, of course, nothing any of them could 
now do to stop Paul from entering the heart of the 
enemy’s territory. Lorna urged Inkrina and Aboud into 
the little house, then bolted the door to ensure privacy. 

“Tf Dragut gets his hands on him, he’ll kill him,” she 
said in a desperate tone. 

Inkrina shook her head. “That doesn’t make sense. 
What would that gain him? You’re the one he wants. 
If anything, he’ll try to use Paul to lure you out into 
the open.” 

“He'll imagine he knows where I am. He'll torture 
him; he’s insanely jealous.” 

“You make him sound like an absolute monster.” 

“Take it from one who knows him,” said Lorna 
Yesignedly; “he’s like something out of a nightmare.” 
She glanced from Inkrina to the boy and back to 
Inkrina, “The three of us can talk this around in 
circles for hours; but the way I see it, I have only one 
choice.” She ticked the events off on her fingers one 
by one. “Paul goes looking for Dragut, goes into the 
Marine Quarter, is overpowered and held, tor- 
ture 33 

Inkrina shook her head. “You're getting way ahead 
of yourself. You have no way of knowing for sure that 
he'll be captured. His disguise is perfect.” 

“What good will that do him when he finds Dragut 
and confronts him?” 

“Surely he wouldn’t!” 

“You don’t know Paul. If he thought Attila the 
Hun had me, he’d go after him with his bare hands. 
Dear God, they’ve probably got him already! And 
they'll hurt him so, poor darling... .” She wept help- 
lessly. 
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“They won’t torture him!” snapped Inkrina. “To 
make him tell where you are? They'll know he doesn’t 
know that. Why else would he be down there in the 
first place but to be looking for you?” 

“I have a thought,” piped Aboud. “I’ve lots of 
friends. Every beggar boy in Algiers is my friend. I 
could round them up, we’d go into the Quarter " 

“No,” said Lorna. “You’re sweet to want to help, 
but I can’t let you do that.” 

“You can’t stop us.” 

She shook her head. “No, there’s only one way I 
can see to save Paul.” She turned to Aboud. “If I 
write a note offering to give myself up, to trade myself 
for Paul, do you think you'd be able to get it to 
Dragut?” 

Inkrina gasped. “You wouldn’t! Lorna, no! That’s 
too terrible to even think about.” 

“It’s worse than you imagine, but what else can I 
do?” 

“You don’t even know he’s got Paul, which means 
you'd be walking into Dragut’s arms for nothing.” 

Lorna shrugged. “I agree, ‘but I can’t gamble with 
Paul’s life. Aboud, will you do it?” 

Aboud studied the mat at his feet. “If I have to.” 





XXVII 


Paul’s hatred for Captain Al-Idrisi Dragut, long settled 
like a stone in his heart, began to swell, threatening to 
shatter the confines of his chest as he made his way 
down to the New Gate. Whatever the odds against him, 
whatever the hazards, he must rescue her—whatever 
the cost in blood. His ingrained impulsiveness, fed by 
- a frustration so massive he could not prevent himself 
from striking out at Aboud, blotted out all judgment, 
all common sense. Soliman Nidaylah’s lie was like a 
cannon firing, and he, Paul, was the projectile. His 
loathing for the target nurtured similar though not 
neatly so powerful an antipathy toward the city itself, 
perhaps, he reasoned, because it was Dragut’s city, his 
stronghold, the bastion of his friends and his protector, 
the Dey, a place their enemies, like the French, might 
attack but hesitate to attempt to take. To Paul, Algiers 
had become Malebolge, a living hell, where ill fortune 
dogged his every step, where the threat of discovery and. 
its inevitable consequences lurked around every corner, 
a place as detestable, as inhuman, as entirely alien to 
everything he had ever experienced as Dante’s abode of 
the damned was to the saved. 

Still, there was Aboud. He had helped Paul when 
he most needed help, actually saved his life. How he 
hated himself for striking that boy! What had ever 
possessed him to do such a thing? And to berate him 
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as he had... Was it, he wondered, because Aboud 
was Algerine and for a fraction of a second he had 
seen in the boy’s face and puny frame all Algiers, all 
that he so heartily detested and feared? No. That made 
no sense. Aboud was his friend; at least he had been. 
No one he’d ever known had done so much for him, 
without even the thought of repayment. Poor Aboud. 
Arguing with him, slapping him, in a sense flinging 
him back into the crowd and walking away without a 
backward glance had been unconscionable, unforgiv- 
able. Would the little ragamuffin ever forgive him? Was 
he mature enough, wise enough to understand that this 
counterfeit pilgrim loved him as if he were his own 
flesh. and blood and that there are those terrible times 
when one cannot control the impulse to lash out at 
those one loves? 

When the nightmare was over, when he and Lorna 
were reunited and Dragut dead, when Algiers, from 
hilltop to harbor, was reduced to rubble by the French 
or the English—hopefully, well before that—-he would 
find Aboud. By then, time would have eased the boy’s 
resentment; explanation and apology would be offered 
and accepted and his own deeply troubled conscience 
cleared. 

He reached the gate, passing between the guards, 
turning right, quickening his step toward the Marine 
Quarter. What a marvelous man that boy would some- 
day be, thanks not to the intimidating world or to the 
indifferent gods but only to his grit in pulling himself 
up by his bootstraps and battling life to wrest from it 
the prize of manhood. 

Paul’s thoughts went back to Lorna. Try as he might, 
he could not erase the picture of her struggling in 
Dragut’s arms, struggling, weakening, submitting. ... 

“Vl kill him!” i 

An elderly man and woman who were passing by 
turned their attention to him, their eyes widening. Ig- 
noring them, he reached for the knot in his blindfold 
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at the back of his head and made certain it was secure. 
He could see through the single layer of cloth perfectly 
now, his eyesight as sharp as ever, Thank God for Dr. 
Galuto. Credit Aboud with one more good turn. Had 
Galuto been a younger man, Paul would have asked 
his help in finding Lorna; but the poor fellow obviously 
had his hands full of his own troubles, struggling, as he 
was, to start over again in this pesthole. In the face of 
all that had happened to Lorna and himself since de- 
parting Marseilles, all of it bad, Paul had completely 
forgotten Savoy and the unrest they had left there— 
until Galuto, with his sorry news of Father Lesippe’s 
murder. The monarchist sympathizers who had shot 
him down must feel inordinately proud of themselves. 
Congratulations! Vengeance is yours, pigs, may you 
rot in hell! 

He hurried on, following the dockside and the mole, 
reaching the Marine Quarter late in the afternoon. 
Within minutes he recognized three of the crew from 
the Lennox passing him, and soon after, four more 
standing on a corner in heated conversation. There 
was no sign of Dragut, not that he had expected to 
bump into him. But if he did, what then? How would 
he get the better of him, capture him here in the very 
heart of his stronghold? : 

That thought served to remind him where he himself 
was and what he was supposed to be. Slowing his 
step, he began performing in prescribed beggarly fash- 
ion. He passed a number of Dragut’s men, but they 
were invariably in twos or in groups that made them 
unapproachable. If, wandering up one street and down 
another, he came across one alone, he could take him, 
knock him out, sling him over his shoulder, and rush 
him to the nearest empty shed. A few questions, a few 
threats would put him onto Dragut’s trail. 

He passed one house that looked as if it had been 
blown up, the blackened stone strewn about in chunks 
no larger than a man’s skull. Ahead stood a house 
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resembling all the others but commanding the end 
of the street like a church in a Savoyard village. He was 
within a few steps of it, preparing to turn left to enter 
the cross street, when he heard singing from inside. 

He stopped, standing stock-still, listening, straining 
his ears. The words were slurred, the singer evidently 
drunk or well on his way to becoming so. 

He knew that voice. His mind raced back. The last 
time he had heard it was where?-On the ship? Which, 
the Preux Chevalier? No, the Lennox, of course. It 
came to him, that nasal whine over his head. He’d 
been sitting in the hold, in darkness, between Rhys and 
Tabor. The latch cover over their heads clunked as it 
was slid off. A square of starry sky appeared as the big 
black with the scimitar and another man looked down. 
The latter had called down, commanding quiet, com- 
menting on how badly the prisoners smelled. Then: 
“You, Savoyard, sweet dreams. Dream of your wife 
in the captain’s arms.” 

The mate, whatever his name was, the Berber... 
Glancing about, Paul made sure no one else was in 
sight before he approached the door. Knocking, he 
stepped to one side, holding his stick over his shoulder 
in readiness. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Abu.” 

“Abu. Go away, whoever you are. Let a man fill his 
guts in peace.” 

Again Paul. knocked, louder this time. He could hear 
the mate curse and rise from his chair. His steps neared 
the door. He pulled it open, peering out, his expression 
more angry than curious. 

“Who ‘ 39 : 

Down came the stick, cracking loudly against his 
head, crumpling him in the doorway. Quickly Paul 
shoved him back inside and closed the door behind 
them, sliding the bolt. Picking him up as easily as 
if he had been a sack of rags, he sat him in his chair 
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at the crude wooden table and, easing the mate’s 
knife from his belt, jammed it hard into the tabletop. 
He then filled the cup from the bottle and dashed the 
wine into the Berber’s face. Bashir groaned. Paul 
slapped him twice, jerking his head back and forth. 
Again he groaned, his eyelids fiuttered, his tongue 
emerged, licking his lips, and he woke up. 

“Who——” 

“Shut your mouth.” Grabbing the knife, setting its 
point against Bashir’s Adam’s apple, Paul pulled his 
blindfold down around his neck. “You speak when I 
tell you to,” he said, “or I'l cut out your apple and 
dress you down in blood, got it? Where’s your captain?” 

The fear that had laid hold of the mate had a sober- 
ing effect little short of remarkable. “He’s not here, I 
swear; he’s not in the Quarter.” 

“Scum, I didn’t ask where he wasn’t. Where is ete 

“With his uncle, the Dey. The captain’s house was 
“blown up and His Excellency asked him to come and 
live with him.” 

“Tf you’re lying ——” 

“It’s the truth, I swear by Allah.” 

Paul pulled the knife back an inch, Bashir relaxed. 
“Where, the palace?” 

“No, the garden house, what. they cali the summer 
house.” 

“Take me there.” 

“Yes, yes, gladly, right away.” 

Paul smiled. “You’re pretending you don’t recognize 
me, but you do, don’t you?” 

Bashir nodded, swallowing, his Adam’s apple threat- 
ening to burst from his slender throat. “The Savoyard. 
I heard you were dead.” 

“Before I’m through with you and that pig, Dragut, 
you'll wish to Allah I was!” 

“I meant you no harm. I never wronged you!” 

“Certainly not. We’re old friends, you and I, Damon 
and Pythias. On your feet!” 
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“Please, may I have a drink?” 

“You’ve had too much already.” 

“Just one, to steady my nerves. I am by nature a very 
nervous man.” 

“You are by nature the scum of the earth.” Snatch- 
ing up the half-filled bottle, Paul emptied it onto the 
floor. “You want it? Get down and lap it up.” 

Bashir blanched. “You're not going to kill me; you 
wouldn’t!” 

“Dragut has my wife back. If we get up to that place 
and find he’s so much as touched a hair of her head, 
you'll be the first to die. I'll bury this in your miserable 
heart!” 

“No, you’re wrong!” Bashir licked his lips and the 
dread filling his eyes gave way to. confidence, conviction. 
“He doesn’t have her; he only wishes he did.” 

OO ee b4 

“It’s the truth; may Allah strike me dead if I lie. 
I saw him today. She’s not with him. No one has been 
able to find her.” 

“We'll soon see. Stand up straight; try at least to 
look like a man, scum that you are. We will walk 
together, out the door, straight up to this summer 
house. You'll feel the point of this knife against your 
kidney every step of the way.” 

NGecae 
- “You will act normally. When you pass a friend, 

you'll nod, smile, greet him. Just don’t stop or break 
stride; you do and you’re dead.” 

“T understand.” 

“T thought you might. Let’s go.” 

The full drape of Paul’s sleeve concealed the knife 
as he reset his blindfold, picked up his stick, and 
followed Bashir out into the street, closely—too closely, 
he thought—but the Berber was a wily one and looked 
to be agile. Give him as much as a yard between them 
walking and he could too easily break away and 
run for his life, On the other hand, the sight of such 
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an unlikely pair, a pilgrim and a pirate, strolling so 
closely together might raise eyebrows. They were out- 
side, only a few steps from the door, when Paul got an 
idea. 

“Slow down,” he growled. “Take hold of the end of 
the stick crosswise, in front of us. ’m blind, remem- 
ber? You're helping me along.” Bashir did as he was 
told, the faintest trace of a smile reshaping his mouth. 
“Let me guess what you’re thinking, scum: that none 
of your shipmates, knowing you for the heartless bastard 
you are, would believe you’d help a blind beggar.” He 
jabbed with the knife. 

“Ow! 

“Pray, scum, pray your performance will be so con- 
vincing you'll make them believe it.” 

SACS kh aries. 

“Shut your mouth.” 

_ They passed many pirates standing about in groups; 
. a few hailed Bashir, but most of them failed to notice 
him. Continuing to share the stick and the knife, they 
soon made their way out of the Quarter—to Paul’s 
relief and to Bashir’s all-too-evident disappointment. 

“Those hopes of yours that you got up—might as 
well let them down again,” advised Paul. 

“Eh?” 

“Keep moving.” 

They crossed Hassiba Ben Boual Street, heading up 
the hill. Here, outside the Casbah, the city resembled 
a city, the streets regularly laid out and broader, able. 
to accommodate horses, camels, carts, and wagons. 
Several streets were arcaded on both sides, and the 
buildings were larger, more impressive-looking than 
those in the Casbah. 

So far so good, mused Paul. He had had enough prac- 
tice by now to look like the beggar he was supposed. 
to be, and the Berber was cooperating spendidly, thanks 
to the point of the knife leveled at his kidney. Paul 
considered what lay ahead of them. Once they’d reached 
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the summer house, he’d have to reconnoiter, study the 
place from all angles and hopefully spot something 
helpful. Bashir would be no problem. Paul hesitated to 
kill him, much as he disliked him; he might prove 
useful in whatever strategy was to be put to work to 
rescue Lorna. © 

Whatever strategy .. . He could knock Bashir cold 
and tie him up, then try to sneak into the house. It 
had to be crawling with servants, though, and sight of a 
not-so-blind beggar would trigger an uproar that could 
ruin everything, stop him before he even got started. 
If only he could determine which room she was being 
held in. How to accomplish that without sneaking in- 
side appeared impossible. Well, then, perhaps he could 
waylay Dragut outside—if he ever left the place—and 
use him as a hostage for her release. Using Bashir 
would be out of the question. Knowing the captain, 
Paul realized he’d have few qualms about letting his 
mate or anyone else in his crew be cut to pieces before 
freeing Lorna. 

So perilous were the possibilities, so slim his chances 
for success, so deep his concentration in weighing the 
situation, he failed to notice the man on the opposite 
side of the street cross over and turn to follow them— 
and hurry his step to come up behind them. 

“Slow down,” Paul whispered to Bashir, “you’re-———” 

It was the last word out of his mouth. Something like 
a sledge hammer came down on the back of his head, 
his brain exploded in a crimson flash, and down he 
went. 


XXVIII 


Reluctantly, but unwilling to betray that reluctance, 
Aboud agreed to deliver Lorna’s note to Dragut. In it 
she offered to trade herself for Paul. Inkrina was 
furious. Lorna’s only defense was that she could not 
sit idly by ensnared in conjecture while her husband 
suffered torture and probably worse. 

If Paul somehow managed to escape Dragut, “Pll be 
in no danger.” 

“Dragut will trick you, youll see. One way or an- 
other that scrap of paper will be your undoing. It’s in- 
sane, after all you’ve been through!” 

Inkrina stood over her, waving her hands and shout- 
ing as Lorna folded the note. Aboud held Maulana, 
watching the baby’s mother lose her temper, but he him- 
self said nothing. 

“If you can think of ‘a. better way, I’m listening,” 
said Lorna, handing the paper to the boy. He stuffed it 
into his jacket pocket. 

“Why send it now? Wait a couple of days, even one!” 
snapped Inkrina. “Give yourself time to find out what’s 
happened.” 

“YT told you before: I can’t afford to gamble,” re- 
sponded Lorna evenly. “I have to make the first move, 
and this is it. Aboud...” 

“Yes, missus?” He stood up, handing Maulana back 
to Inkrina. 
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“How do you intend to get it to Dragut? You have 
to, you know; ’m depending on you. God forbid you 
lose the note or give it to the wrong person. It must 
reach him.” 

“I know.” Aboud reflected a moment, thrusting out 
his lower ip and furrowing his brow in an expression 
far too serious for an eleven-year-old. “I have a friend, 
Mokrani; he’s a beggar like me but older. I’d trust him 
with my life. He knows lots of corsales, some in Dragut’s 
crew. It shouldn’t be hard.” He took out the note. “It’s 
not like it was money somebody would steal.” 

The irony in this remark prompted a bitter laugh 
from Lorna. “I should say not; if anything, the mes- 
senger who takes that to Dragut will be rewarded.” She 
took hold of Aboud’s shoulders, kissed him on the 
cheek, then held him at arm’s length, her heart warmed 
by the sincerity in his eyes. “Go, quickly, before I 
change my mind.” - j 

Inkrina, still agitated, turned away. “You’re out of 
your minds, the two of you!” Turning back, she glared 
at the boy. “If you’ve a brain in your head, once you’re 
out of sight, you'll tear that thing into bits.” 

“Don’t, Aboud, promise me.” 

“I—I promise.” He saluted, one skinny finger to his 
forehead, and left, racing away, vanishing behind 
clothes flapping on a line. 


In minutes Aboud was back at the archway where 
Inkrina had found him earlier, stopping to catch his 
breath, taking out the note, scanning it, unable to. 
read a word. He restored it to his pocket and mulled 
over the situation. The longer he thought, standing 
leaning against the wall apart from the flow of the 
crowd, the more confused he became. There were sim- 
ply no answers to the questions rising in his mind. Was 
this the best thing he could do for Paul? Was it any 
good at all? Or would it bring disaster? At that, what 
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hal it do but practically throw Lorna into Dragut’s 
arms! 

She was such a beautiful woman, so very sweet and 
kind—and troubled. He could understand Paul’s an- 
guish at not being able to find her. For the short time 
he himself had been with her, he had all but fallen in 
love. When she had handed him the note and kissed 
him, he imagined his heart would jump out of him. 
Imagining what Dragut would do to her if she did give 
herself up made him shudder. And oh, woe, what 
would Paul do to him for helping to bring that about! 
His fingers wandered to his cheek where Paul had 
slapped him; he could almost feel the sting again, and 
closing his eyes, he saw the rage in Paul’s own eyes. 
Poor, crazy Christian, made crazy by this mess, this non- 
sense—that was the word, “nonsense,” because none 
of it made any sense; none of it had to have happened. 
What right did Dragut have to take her? She was Paul’s 
wife; they were husband and wife, like his own father 
and mother, husband and wife in love, bound together 
by vows made before their god. Anyone could see how 
deeply they loved each other, each willing to give up 
his own life to save the other’s. They shouldn’t even be 
in Algiers; they should be in America, where they be- 
longed—together, happy, sharing their love, not fighting 
to survive and find each other. 

“And you, beggar, should be a prince, with a pure- 
bred pony with a silver-studded saddle and fingers 
covered with precious stones, in silk and satin robes 
and with a bed as soft as her kiss,” he whispered aloud. 

What to do next? It was a problem that wanted a 
wiser, more experienced head than his to solve it. Yasha 
Orkhan! Weasel Yasha, Lord of Beggars, lover of hash- 
ish, craftiest mind in all Algiers, certainly when it came 
to others and how to outthink them. 

Back to the cellar room he would fly, empty pockets 
and all. He felt a twinge of conscience; he had pro- 
mised faithfully to see that Lorna’s note got into 
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Dragut’s hands. Well, not exactly; he’d agreed to deliver 
it. What he’d promised faithfully was that he wouldn’t 
tear it up. Maybe he’d deliver it, maybe not; Uncle 
Yasha would decide. 

He headed for the lower city and through the heart 
of it by the dock of the auction block and the as-yet- 
uncleared ruins of the powder magazine to Yasha’s 
place—his lordship’s lair, as most of the boys called it. 

His uncle by adoption—-without benefit of legal pro- 
cedures—was not altogether delirious with joy at his 
unexpected reappearance. Aboud’s fellow beggars gath- 
ered in a grinning circle around the two of them to 
watch the show. . 

“Aboud, Aboud, Aboud!” boomed Yasha. “In the 
flesh, no less. Forgive me”—he swept one arm out, 
bowing low——“I was beginning to think you had de- 
serted us forever, that perhaps you’d joined the pirate 
guild and had sailed away to conquer Sardinia.” The 
laughter rising around Aboud roused his own gift for 
sarcasm. 

“Forgive me, uncle, but I have been away in Con- 
stantinople on a very important mission for the Dey 
himself.” 

Yasha patted Aboud’s pockets with practiced Benes 

“Empty, as is your stomach, no doubt.” 

“Right and wrong. And since I haven’t been eating 
your food, failing to bring home alms is not exactly a 
sin to hang me for, is it?” 

“I. see that your time away from us has been well 
spent, puny one, in sharpening your tongue—as if it 
needed it. May I be so brazen as to ask why you've 
come back at all?” Yasha glanced about the circle, 
smirking. “Pll wager he wants something. Any takers, 
my insects? By the way, where is your Christian friend?” 

“Can we.talk?” asked Aboud. 

“Are we not?” 

“In private.” 
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“Zut!” Out shot Yasha’s arms, his skinny hands grab- 
bing Aboud’s head, squashing the boy’s face against his 
chest in an embrace. “Imp of Satan, I should pick you 
up and throw you against the wall!” 

“Ow... you’re pinching!” 

“Oh!” Releasing him, Yasha waggled a finger in his 
face. “I should be passionately angry with you, out 
there living off the fat of the land while all your fellow 
insects work like bees assisting the almsgivers in the 
performance of their sacred duty. Out with it: Where 
is the big one?” 

Aboud steered Yasha to a corner and explained. The 
man listened; and when the boy’s story came up to the 
events of that morning and he produced Lorna’s note 
from his pocket, the paper and the mention of Dragut 
twisted his listener’s face into a scowl. 

“Dragut, always Dragut. He’s like cholera, every- 
where infecting everything.” He scanned the note. “Poor 
‘woman; she must be very much in love with your 
friend.” 

“All I want to know from you is, should 1 deliver the 
note to Dragut?” 

Yasha’s response was to hurl a barrage of questions 
at the boy. Did Aboud know that Dragut was staying 
at the summer house as a guest of his uncle? Did Paul 
know that? Did either of them know that Dragut’s own 
crewmen suspected him of blowing up his own house 
in the Marine Quarter in order to cover up a murder 
and that the fugitive Christian captives were being 
blamed? Did either of them know that a rumor was 
making the rounds that Dragut would shortly be putting 
to sea, heading for Marseilles on some sort of secret 
mission for His Excellency? 

Aboud knew none of these things, but he believed 
every word. Thanks to his “family,” Uncle Yasha’s 
eats were by far the largest in all Algiers; apart from 
directing his “insects,” he also dealt in information, and 
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what he had told Aboud without charge would have 
been worth a great deal to Paul, mused the boy. 

Yasha had refolded Lorna’s note and handed it back, 
but, to Aboud’s astonishment, no sooner had he fin- 
ished his account of Dragut’s recent exploits than he 
snatched back the note and began tearing it up. 

“What are you doing!” burst Aboud, reaching out 
too late to stop him. 

“Forget such nonsense. The woman is not thinking 
straight; she’s too upset to do so.” | 

“You had no right!” Aboud yelled. 

“Lower your voice, insect. ve just done you and 
her a very big favor. You don’t play such games with 
Captain Pig!” 

Aboud’s anger boiled over. “You're the pig!” 

Whirling, he stalked out, fouling the air with lan- 
guage wholly unsuited to a boy as young as he. Yasha 
called after him, demanding he come back, but Aboud 
paid no attention and rushed out into the passageway. 

There he simmered down, slowing his pace as he 
rounded the first corner. What Yasha had done really 
wasn’t all that unexpected. For all his loudmouthed 
hatred of Dragut, it was plain to see that he feared the 
captain even more; it was in his eyes as he talked about 
what he’d been up to. What next? thought Aboud. He 
couldn’t go back to Lorna and tell her what had hap- 
pened; she’d insist on his explaining why he hadn’t kept 
his word and gone directly to Mokrani to start the note 
on its way to Dragut. - 

On second thought, perhaps Yasha had been right to 
tear up the note. Inkrina would certainly approve. Stull, 
destroying it only set Lorna ‘back where she’d started 
and couldn’t do Paul any good. Aboud scratched his 
head as, with the other hand, he reached for the street 
door and went out. Whom could he turn to now? Who 
would understand and care enough to help him decide 
his next move? Something had to be done; he couldn’t 
stay away from her forever, 
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Who—Inkrina? No. Her husband? The Devil take 
that liar, Mr. Spineless; he’d be the last man in the 
world to turn to. What about the doctor, what was his, 
name, Galuto? Galuto—of course! 

Aboud began running. 


XXIX 


Lorna’s delight at once again coming face to face with 
- Dr. Galuto was severely dampened by her disappoint- 
ment when she asked Aboud about her note, and he 
admitted it had been destroyed. He and the doctor had 
hurried two thirds of the way up the hill, Galuto puf- 
fing wearily along behind. They had turned down surely 
the narrowest alley in the entire Casbah, more like a 
space accidentally created when the two-story build- 
ings on either side were put up, out into the open space 
under a sky festooned with flapping laundry to the nail- 
studded door of the little house. 

Now the three of them sat with the door wide open 
to help circulate the little air entering the wall slits. 

“f trusted you, Aboud,” she said glumly. “Sitting 
here waiting, I was sure that by now you’d have gotten 
the note to him. Instead, half the day’s gone and you 
haven’t even ge | 

The doctor interrupted: “Please, Mrs. Torzzini, let 
me speak. Let me say that Aboud has told me the 
whole story, and if this other fellow had not torn up 
your note, I confess I would have.” 
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“Everybody seems to think I’m all wrong,” said 
Lorna quietly. “Perhaps I am, but what in God’s name 
can I do? I sit here picturing Paul at their mercy... .” 
She shuddered. 

“This Dragut won’t harm him,” said the doctor. “He 
doesn’t care two pins about him.” 

“Exactly what Mrs. Nidaylah said,” piped Aboud. 

“Dragut is obviously a towering egomaniac,” added 
Galuto. “I’m sure he’s convinced he can win your 
love——-” 

“He’s crazy if he does!” 

“Never underestimate the power of the male ego, my 
dear lady. What’s more, Dragut’s got to realize that 
killing or even hurting Paul can scarcely work in his 
favor in his effort to win your, if not affection, coopera- 
tion.” The doctor brought out his handkerchief, al- 
ready soggy with perspiration, and ran it around inside 
his collar and over his face. “I’ve thought about noth- 
ing but this dismal affair all the way up here,” he said, 
“and one or two conclusions appear inescapable. To be 
sure, you haven’t asked my advice——” 

“I’m asking.” . 

“Very well. And if you’re as bright as I think you 
are, you'll follow it. To begin with, your invitation to 
Dragut to take you in exchange for your husband is 
much too reckless.” 

“J disagree. He’s got Paul; I'd be an utter fool to 
think otherwise.” 

“Yes. Disguise or no, one can’t go wandering in 
among one’s enemies without eventually being found 
out. Besides, the captain won’t rest until he’s confronted 
Dragut. Still, what possible assurance can you have that 
Dragut will release him, trade him for you?” 

“He won’t get his hands on me until he does,” she 
said firmly. . 

“Possibly.” 

“Doctor, ’'m not worried about myself; I’m safe here. 
He hasn’t found me yet, has he?” 
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“Ah, but what if Aboud had delivered your note? 
What would have prevented Dragut from sending a 
couple of his men to follow him back here?” . 

Aboud shot to his feet. “Nobody follows me unless 
I let him. Nobody!” 

“All the same, my boy, it’s not impossible. But, get- 
ting back to Captain Torzzini: If he were given his free- 
dom—and I don’t for a moment think he would be— 
what do you think he’d do?” 

“That’s all part of the bargain; it was in the note. 
He’s to be put on a ship and sent away, bound hand 
and foot, if necessary.” 

Galuto shook his head. “Do you think he’d willingly 
go without you, leaving you in Dragut’s hands? That’s 
absurd.” 

“He’s right, missus,” said Aboud. 

“Which means,” continued the doctor, “even if 
Dragut did cooperate, you’d only be starting something 
» you’d never be able to finish.”. 

“I want my husband back!” 

“Of course; that’s the whole idea—trather half of it. 
The whole idea is to save you both, and get you both, 
out of Algiers.” 

“[’m not looking for a miracle, doctor.” 

Galuto wiped his glasses with his damp handkerchief 
and put them on, but, unable to see through them, he 
put them back into his pocket. “Aboud . 

“Sir?” 

“Tell Mrs. Torzzini what you found out from your 
Uncle Yasha—all of it.” 

Dragut’s recent activities were recounted. The French 
schooner and the fact that he was due to leave Algiers 
shortly caught Galuto’s attention. 

“Think about it: He leaves shortly—tomorrow, the 
next day. He has to go, the Dey’s orders. Now, do you 
imagine he'll leave your husband behind?” 

“No, Paul will probably go along,” said Lorna. 

“No ‘probably’... definitely, as a hostage for you. 
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Take him along, bring him back. Remember, Captain 
Torzzini is his one slender tie to you; were I Dragut, I 
wouldn’t let him out of my sight, mission or no.” 

“T don’t see that his sailing for Marseilles or any- 
where else is going to help us.” 

“It gets Paul out of Algiers, doesn’t it?” 

“And what am I supposed to do?” 

“Isn’t that obvious? You get on the first ship heading 
in the same direction. Pl go along. We can pose as 
father and daughter.” 

“Follow Dragut’s ship over. »” said Aboud. 

“No, no, no!” snapped the doctor. “We precede it. 
We reach Toulon or Port Saint-Louis-du-Rhéne, per- 
haps even Marseilles itself, alert the authorities, and 
they'll set a trap for Dragut’s ship. The French will cap- 
ture everyone on board, including Paul.” 

She sighed. “It sounds much too easy.” 

“It probably won’t be, but it looks to me to be our 
only chance.” 

“What if Dragut puts up a fight? Paul could be hurt 
or even killed.” 

“My dear lady. e 

“What if, God forbid, Dragut doesn’t even take Paul 
with him?” 

“We've covered that. Obviously he will. As to Dra- 
gut’s putting up any resistance, with such heavy odds 
against him, he’d be stupid. I don’t see either of those as 
probiems.” 

“Nevertheless, something is bothering you. I can see 

it in your face.” 
_ Galuto’s eyes took on a mildly sheepish look. “Pm 
afraid it’s the usual—money. We’re going to have to pay 
for passage over, and we'll need money for coaches 
and our daily bread and weil, to be perfectly frank, I’ve 
only a few florins.” 

“IT can get money!” burst Aboud. “Easy. All you 
want.” 

“You mean you can steal it,” said Lorna, patting him 
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on the head and smiling. “No, Aboud, thank you just 
the same. Doctor, I have money, or as good as... .” 
She reached into the waist tuck of her pantaloons and 
brought out a knot of blue cloth. Undoing it, she re- 
vealed the two black pearls. Aboud and Dr. Galuto 
gasped in astonishment. 

“Where on earth .’ began the doctor. 

She explained, adding, “The important thing is, just 
one of these should be enough to buy us passage, don’t 
you think?” 

The doctor had picked up the cloth in which the 
pearls had been tied. Wiping his glasses again, he put 
them on and examined both pearls. 

“Can’t we sell them?” she asked. 

Aboud took one, studying it in the palm of his hand. 
“I could get four or five hundred sultanis for this one 
alone.” ‘ r 

“Your Uncle Yasha?” asked the doctor. 

“Ves,” 

“T thought you two had a falling out?” . 

“That’s nothing; we always argue. Besides, this is 
business.” 

“Can you trust him?” asked Loma. “Not just to deal 
with you fairly but to keep his mouth shut?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then that solves that!” exclaimed the doctor hap- 
pily. He stared at Aboud. “Weil, don’t just stand there; 
get to it!” . 

“Yes, yes.” Aboud took the bit of cloth from him, 
twisting it around the pearl in a knot and thrusting it 
into his pocket. 

“You be careful with that black beauty, my boy,” 
said the doctor. “Lose it and I'll wring your neck!” 

Aboud left. Galuto got up, smiling. 

“Do you have to go?” she asked. 

“T really should, The longer we delay, the closer we 
get to Dragut’s departure. We must beat him over by a 
day at least, hopefully two or three.” 
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She shook her head. “I hope this works. If we leave 
and he doesn’t, if something comes up to stop him...” 

“Here now, you mustn’t keep worrying about that. 
Think logically; put yourself in Dragut’s place, He wants 
you back with him very much, no? Still, he’s under 
orders to sail. Does it make any sense to leave Captain 
Torzzini behind? What if while Dragut was absent your 
husband was lucky enough to get away?” 

“I guess you're right.” 

“You know I am.” | 

His words roused Dr. Galuto’s own conscience, which 
promptly resumed tormenting him as it had almost from 
the moment he’d entered the house. She “guessed” he 
was right; he hadn’t the faintest idea if he was, regard- 
less of how hard he was striving to make her believe so. 
He couldn’t even be sure that the captain had fallen 
into Dragut’s hands, nor did he know with absolute 
certainty that Dragut actually would sail for Marseilles. 
And apart from “if,” there was “when”—~a day? Two? 
A week? 

-What it all came down to was that he had success- 
fully sold this poor troubled woman a bill of goods 
with a single thought in mind—to get her out of Algiers, 
away from the pirate forever. As for her husband, he 
would have to take care of himself. He was a man, a 
soldier; he could do it. 

Oh, but she would never forgive him if, when Dragut 
arrived in Marseilles, his ship was seized and her hus- 
band was not to be found on board! She’d run straight 
back to Algiers. He’d have to stuff her in a sack or do 
something equally-drastic to prevent it. But that was a 
bridge yet to be crossed, one of many. First things first: 
He must get her away as quickly as possible. 

“[’ll go now and make arrangements,” he said, striv- 
ing for conviction in his tone. 

“How can you, without money?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect Aboud will fail us on that score. 
We'll pay when we board. Ships are coming and going 
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all day long, now that the harbors are cleaned up. We 
don’t want to miss ours. Wish me luck.” 

“T do, and doctor...” 
Yes?” 


“God bless you.” 


XXX 


When Paul regained consciousness he saw that he 
- Was in a room completely empty save for. himself. He 
had a bump on the back of his head the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. He touched it tentatively, winced, and, 
rolling over, raised himself onto his hands and knees. 
His head whirled, as he expected, and for a moment he 
was afraid he would lose his eyesight again; but he did 
not. He heard the door open behind him and, turning, 
clearly saw a grinning Bashir and Eyubi, just as amused, 
flanking Dragut. The captain’s face betrayed nothing 
like amusement. His expression was one of triumph. 

The dazzling whiteness of his surroundings encour- 
aged Paul’s dizziness. He nevertheless managed to gain 
his feet, and stood, swaying slightly and gently rubbing 
his bump. | 

But it wasn’t his aching head or his whirling brain 
that troubled him; it was the realization that he hadn’t 
even got within sight of the place before they’d stopped 
him. It had to have been Eyubi, he decided. He’d spied 
the two of them in the street and sensed trouble— 
Bashir could even have glanced at him and warned him 
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with a look—and had gone into action. Luck, as black 
as usual, had tripped him up again, Paul reflected—pos- 
sibly for the last time. Here there were no French guns 
to disrupt the proceedings, no Aboud around to help 
him to a safe hiding place, only these three filling the 
doorway under the arched recess as if crowned by it for 
their success. 

“He never even saw me,” boasted Eyubi. “But, cap- 
tain, he is a heavy one. We couldn’t budge him; we had. 
to steal a cart.” 

“I saw your cart, remember?” said Dragut airily. 

“We practically broke our backs, didn’t we, Bashir?” 

“Eyubi, you have already been well paid,” said Dra~ 
gut, not taking his eyes off Paul; “your hinting will get. 
you no more. It was obviously more luck than heroics, 
more chance than anything. Now, you two can leave us; 
he and I must have a word.” 

Bashir and Eyubi looked understandably disappointed 
but speedily withdrew. Dragut came sauntering into the 
room, his right hand resting on the hilt of his dagger, 
his expression a smirk. 

“I must tell you, Savoyard, I had given up all hope 
of ever seeing you again.” 

“Oh, you would have. I’: was planning on it.” 

“I see that your time on the run hasn’t weakened 
your resolve. Still as stifl-spined as ever, eh? Amazing, 
you actually had the audacity to march into the Marine 
Quarter, pluck my first mate out of his bottle by the 
ears, and force him to bring you up here. On second. 
thought, is that audacity or utter stupidity?” 

“Where’s my wife?” 

Dragut shrugged, “You tell me; my men and His Ex- 
cellency’s Janissaries have all but turned the Casbah 
upside down searching for her. Oh, those two halfwits 
who just left did stumble upon the Marsan, whom, in- 
credible as it may seem, they proceeded to murder.” 

“T heard,” 

“Zut! | have been in the company of camels blessed 
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with more intelligence than either of them. At any rate, 
here we are back together, both wondering where your 
woman has gotten to.” Pausing, he circled Paul slowly, 
his hand never leaving the hilt of his dagger. “I need 
your help, Savoyard. I have a problem: Now that I have 
you, what am I to do with you?” 

“Whatever you decide, I’d suggest you get on with icy 

. “What’s the rush?” 

“Your friends and admirers, the French, will be back, 
in force any day now.” 

“You needn’t worry about the French; we're always 
ready for them. We’ve survived and prospered for three 
hundred years because they and every other nation in 
Europe continue to make the same mistake. They as- 
sume Algiers is a city. It’s not; it’s a citadel, a fort 
capable of blowing the biggest armada they can assem- 
ble clear back to the other side. But let’s not talk shop; 
what I want to know is, where is that beautiful woman 
- of yours?” 

“Tf I knew, would I be on my way up here to rescue 
her?” 

“Don’t be dense; I’m asking you what you do know. 
Where, for instance, is the last place you saw her? 
When? With the Marsan? Yes, obviously.” He paused 
as the door opened. 

“Uncle, come in, come in, look at what we’ve pulled 
in in the net. This is the Savoyard I’ve been telling you 
so much about, done up as one of the faithful, no less.” 

His Excellency waddied forward, his eyes fastened 
on Paul, his jowls jiggling. “By Allah, he’s a big one, 
isn’t he? He must be six-foot-six. Look at those shoul- 
ders. I could use him.” 

“So could I, uncle.” 

“TI mean it. A fair-skinned eunuch two inches taller 
than the tallest of my Nubians—I’d be the envy of the 
Sultan!” 

Dragut laughed. “Are you paying attention, Savoyard? 
His Excellency wishes you castrated, stripped of your 
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equipment and that bush on your face, and stuck away 
in his seraglio. Does that appeal to you? What would 
your beautiful woman think of you then, I wonder? 
Would she think of you at all? Ha, ha!” 

Paul roared, lunging at him, defying the weapon, 
ignoring it seizing Dragut’s throat. In a flash, up came 
the dagger, gleaming menacingly between his forearms. 
Slowly he released his hold; Dragut stepped back grin- 
ning, waving the blade slowly back and forth like an 
jnverted pendulum. 

“Castrated, Savoyard, your manhood sliced away. 
I’m sure if I ask politely, His Excellency here will per- 
mit me to do the honors personally. Isn’t that so, 
uncle?” ‘ , 

“You have the luck of Satan himself, having him fall 
into your lap this way,” said the Dey. 

“Praise Allah,” said Dragut. “On second thought, it 
would serve him right if I took his throat instead of his 
balls, the murdering bastard!” 

“Murder?” 

Dragut fixed his uncle with a frown. “Have you for- 
gotten? This is the one who blew up my quarters and 
killed poor Saidu, I showed you the note at the wres- 
tling matches.” . 

“You don’t mean it. Did you do that, Christian? Did 
he, nephew? Has he admitted it?” 

“T blew up nothing; I killed no one!” snapped Paul. 

“The two who brought him in will swear to it on their 
mothers’ souls.” Dragut restored his knife to his belt, 
taking care to back away as he did so. 

The Dey laughed generously, holding his vast belly 
with his outspread fingers. “Your crewmen would swear 
that sand is salt. Seriously, though, what do you want 
with this one? The way you’ve been panting and drool- 
ing after his woman ... Where are you hiding her, 
Christian?” 

“He has no more idea where she is than the rest of 
us,” said Dragut, his voice taut with annoyance. 
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“Ah, but we'll find her, won’t we? You promised.” 

Dragut overlooked the obvious sarcasm in his uncle’s 
tone. “I keep telling you, it’s only a matter of time. 
Algiers is not Constantinople.” 

The Dey nodded. “You can have this one; Ill take 
her. Christian, we’ll leave you now to reflect upon your 
rashness. For the time being, you'll be kept in this room 
until your master here decides what to do with you. 
Your daily allotment of three loaves of black bread 
and some clean clothing will be brought to you. Behave 
yourself and you’ve nothing to worry about; misbehave 
or attempt to escape, and you'll wish your mother had 
never returned your father’s smile.” 


Nephew and uncle sat on the Dey’s favorite bench in 
the garden surrounded by the humming of bees, the soft 
whisper of the wind. through the orange and pecan 
trees, and the intermittent song of linnets. His Excel- 
- Jency’s oldest and most trusted servant, Ishmael, stood 
near, holding a beaten-brass tray with a decanter of 
lagmi, and bowls of nuts and black figs dipped in ewe’s 
blood, a particular favorite of Dey Hussein’s. 

His Excellency popped a nut into his mouth, chewed, 
swallowed, smiled, and began stroking his beard lightly, 
working at the fringe, tightening the natural curl. 
“You'd better alert your crew, my boy. Repairs on the 
French schooner are all but completed. You will sail 
in three days.” 

“On your wild-goose chase.” Dragut drank. The 
lagmi had a tart taste to it, as if it were beginning to 
sour, but it warmed his throat, and the warmth warmed 
him. One more cup and he just might begin speaking his 
mind to the fat satyr. Drunk or sober, he was getting 
weary of being ordered about like a shipyard slave. 
“You can have this one; I’ll take her,” indeed! Just like 
that! 

“What you call a wild-goose chase, I call a heroic 
mission. Be reasonable, my boy. I don’t expect you to 
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commit suicide for me; you’re far too valuable to throw 
away your life. Simply try, get into the harbor, get be- 
hind that projection of land, use the darkness, find out 
what you can, and get out of there.” 

“We'll do our best,” lied Dragut. What he would do, 
he’d long since settled to his satisfaction. He’d sail 
away, all right, and return in three or four days with 
all the information his uncle wanted: the French fleet’s 
strength, hour of departure, planned strategy, antic- 
ipated time of arrival, all of it—all false. When the 
smoke cleared and his uncle called him to account, 
he’d explain quite simply that the French had changed 
their plans mid-maneuver, so to speak. As far as that 
went, in falsifying the information, he could quite easily 
hit a few nails on their heads. The French were plan- 
ning to come back; that His Excellency already knew. 
As to the rest of it— 

“I’ve a thought!” exclaimed the Dey. “The big Chris- 
tian, why not take him with you to replace your black?” 

Dragut chuckled. “I wish I could; he’s big enough, 
strong enough, and brazen enough to. do Saidu’s job.” 

“Then take him.” 

“Aren’t you overlooking something? The fellow hates 
the sight of me.. With or without a weapon, I wouldn’t 
dare turn my back on him.” 

“So win him over; make friends with him.” 

“Ha, ha, that is funny. Steal his woman and win his 
friendship.” 

“You misunderstand. If you give a man his life back 
and he still refuses to respect you, you take the other 
tack; you break him, make him fear you. He becomes 
just as much ‘your man’ that way as he would through 
genuine friendship. How do you imagine I keep the 
members of my Council of State in line? Half are loyal 
friends; the other half despise me, but haven’t the guts 
to stand up to me.” 

“We're not talking about a herd of decrepit gold- 
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lacers*; that Savoyard is a man. You don’t break his 
sort. You can beat.him to death trying to, but you never 
succeed.” 

Ishmael cleared his throat and shifted his feet, slosh- 
ing the remaining Jagmi in ast decanter onto the tray. 

“Ishmael.” 

“Master?” 

“You want to say something? Speak up.” 

Ishmael colored in embarrassment, his narrow face 
gathering itself tightly in an anxious frown. “A sugges- 
tion occurs, master, if I may be so bold.” 

“Speak!” boomed the Dey. 

Ishmael cleared his throat nervously. “I could not 
help but overhear your talk of the big Christian. Cap- 
tain Dragut, if all that stands in the way of using him 
is his stubbornness, it can be done away with. He can 
be made as docile as a sheep.” 

“Can he really?” Dragut grinned and winked at the 
- Dey. 

‘Seriously, captain. There is an old woman in the 
Mahdi section of the Casbah who calls herself Betd- 
jellal 

“Fool! Betdjellal is no human being!” snapped the 
Dey. “You know as well as I she’s a female genie!” 

“T humbly beg His Excellency’s pardon,” said Ish- 
mael, “but this Betdjellal has taken the genie’s name for 
her own. She is reputed to be gifted with a most power- 
ful evil eye. When she shines it upon one, light comes 
out of her eyes and her mouth. It is said that with her 
evil look she can kill a snake, sour wine, burn a book 
or pot or any other object, kill a horse or cow or camel, 
and, excuse me, turn a person’s brain to jelly in his 
head.” 

“ “Tt is said,’ ” said Dragut drily. 

* Members of the Divan, the Council of State, wore a strip 
of gold lace pinned to the front of their turbans to designate 
their status. 
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The Dey raised his hand. “Ssssh, let him speak. Go 
on, Ishmael.” 

“It occurs to me that if Betdjellal were to fix her evil 
eye upon the Christian giant 

“She could reduce him to a simpering ninny,” ven- 
tured the Dey. 

“Rot!” Dragut gulped down his wine, stood up, and 
placed the cup on the tray. — 

“Not at all.” His Excellency also rose from the bench. 
“It is common knowledge that Mohammed himself said 
that the evil eye exists and can be extremely powerful. 
It’s in the Koran; I’ve read it. Ishmael, where can we 
find this woman?” 

“TI do not know exactly, master, but I can find out. 

“Do so. Leave us and get at it. Don’t take the ae 

Ishmael bowed so low that everything on the tray 
threatened to tumble off. He set it on a nearby bench, 
backed away, and vanished into the house. 

“What are you grinning at?” asked the Dey. “If her 
eye is half as powerful as he says, she could solve your 
problem for you in thirty seconds.” 

“T’m sorry, uncle, I don’t believe in sea monsters or 
genies or evil eyes; it’s all ignorant superstition.” 

“Would you forbid her to try?” 

“I'd prefer to bring in a surgeon to open the Sa- 
voyard’s head and remove whichever part of his brain 
governs his stubbornness, cut out his willpower, all his 
disputatious traits, not to mention his memory.” 

“Now you are talking magic. I say we give this old 
woman a try. Who knows what she can do with him?” 





XXXI 


Dr. Galuto was not able to make arrangements for 
passage for himself and Lorna until late im the evening. 
Innumerable ships shared the waters of both the north- 
ern and southern harbors; but, as chance would have it, 
not one was heading out for Marseilles or anyplace near 
it. It was past eleven o’clock; the city was shrouded in 
- a darkness whose underside was softened and reddened 
by the glow of thousands of lights. Quiet reigned along 
the docks, the solemn silence of the sea spreading over 
the shoreline. 

The longer the doctor searched, the more people he 
questioned, the more wary he became and the more 
worried. Who could say with certainty which captains 
had been alerted by the caid-el-marsa, the port master, 
to be on the lookout for an auburn-haired Christian 
woman in the company of a gray-eyed giant seeking 
passage out of Algiers? Not an easy pair to overlook, 
Too, there must be a price on both their heads; never- 
theless, to Galuto it was even clearer now than it had 
been earlier that Lorna had to get out. He only hoped 
that since they had agreed upon the plan, she had not 
had second thoughts and decided to stay in the vain 
hope of somehow being reunited with her husband. Get 
her out, then see what he could do to help get Paul out 
—that, at least in his opinion, was all there was to Tt. 

Walking along the stone quay, fatigue beginning to 
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overtake him as he neared the Marine Quarter, he came 
upon a barque idle at anchor some twenty yards out. At 
the top of its mainmast fluttered the red, white, and 
green flag of Italy. A tall, heavily bearded man in a 
rumpled linen’ shirt leaned on the starboard-bow rail 
smoking contentedly, his eyes turned toward the sea, 
toward his native land. 

“You there, captain!” called the doctor. _ 

The man turned, withdrawing his cheroot from his 
mouth and dropping it hissing into the water. 

“Yes?” 

“Are you leaving soon?” 

“Sunrise.” 

“For where?” 

“La Ciotat, why?” 

The doctor’s heartbeat quickened. La Ciotat was no 
more than twenty miles overland from Marseilles. Once 
on French soil, they could practically walk it! 

“Will you take two passengers, myself and my 
daughter?” 

“[’m sorry, no passengers.” 

“Just the two of us. We’d be no trouble; you’d hardly 
know we were aboard. You’d be well paid.” 

The captain came two steps closer. Turning toward 
the companionway, he barked a name, and a man ap- 
peared from below. “How well?” He smiled, greed 
bringing a gleam to his eyes. 

“Come over, and we can discuss it.” 

“You come over here.” 

A dory was dispatched and moments later returned 
the seaman and his passenger to an iron-runged Jacob’s 
ladder. Dr. Galuto was helped up onto the deck. 

The captain offered his hand: “Alberto Cervi.” 

“I am Dr. Enrico Galuto.” 

“Ah, paesan?” ; 

“Savoyard.” : 

“Oh.” 

The ship, the Mare Aquila, out of Naples, was bound 
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for La Ciotat with a hold bulging with barreled oil. The 
stench was overpowering, even on deck—so strong it 
overcame the ever-recognizable odor of dead fish foul- 
ing the dockside air. The doctor couldn’t have cared 
less about the offense to his nostrils. Had the Mare 
Aquila been ferrying fresh cadavers to France, he would 
not have hesitated to book passage. The price, twenty- 
five sultanis apiece, was agreed upon, an outrageous 
amount. He was disappointed in himself for his mability 
to conceal their desperate need to leave; unfortunately, 
Captain Cervi proved as perceptive as he was greedy, 
demanding and getting his price. 

“You pay now, yes?” 

“When we come on board, if you don’t mind.” 

The captain shrugged. “Whatever you say. Just be, 
sure you and your daughter are here before sunrise. 
I’ll send over the dory. Have you much baggage?” 

“Very little.” He was about to say “the clothes on 
_ our backs” but caught himself in time. 

“Good. The cabin is not exactly spacious.” 

“Two cabins.” 

Cervi shook his head. “Only one for passengers. 
What difference does it make? You are father and 
daughter—” he winked and grinned suggestively—“are 
you not?” The offended look on Galuto’s face in re- 
sponse prompted a quick end to that aspect of the 
conversation. “Small but, I assure you, ample room. 
Would you like to see?” 

“Not now, thank you. I have to be getting back.” 

“Remember, before sunrise, not during. Arrivederla.” 


While Dr. Galuto was arranging for their passage to 
La Ciotat, Lorna sat alone in the little house, bathed in 
the feeble glow of a single oil lamp thoughtfully pro- 
vided her by Inkrina, pondering the events of the day— 
in particular Dr. Galuto’s appearance upon the stage 
and his plans for her. Doubt persisted, a covey of “what 
ifs” assailing her like bats out of a cave mouth. What if 
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when the two of them reached Marseilles and Dragut’s 
ship showed up and was captured, Paul was nowhere 
to be found on board? To have to come all the way 
back to Algiers... 

“Dear God!” 

The thought frightened her so that when she picked 
up the lamp to set it to one side to begin building her 
bed out of the pillows, her hand trembled. That settled 
it; she must talk further with Dr. Galuto. She’d been 
much too hasty in agreeing to go ahead with his plan. 
Unquestionably, he had her own and Paul’s best in- 
terests at heart, but this concern didn’t mean he couldn’t 
be wrong. If only there were some way of finding out for 
certain if Dragut actually had captured Paul, and if so, 
if he intended to take him along. 

There was no way she could think of. The most 
pressing problem was time. The whole situation could 
blow up in their faces within hours. Paul could be killed, 
the French attack, God in Heaven only knew what 
Else." 

Dr. Galuto should be coming back; he’d been gone 
for eons. By now he either had made the necessary 
arrangements or had failed to do so and was on his 
way back to tell her as much. Aboud should be show- 
ing up, too. Luckily, even if the doctor was able to book 
their passage, he had no money, not until Aboud re- 
turned; so when she told the two of them that she had 
thought it over and changed her mind, that she simply 
couldn’t leave without knowing what had happened to 
Paul, at least there’d be no money lost—as if she cared 
about that! 

Half of her supper of black-bean soup, bread, and 
tea made with water from the thassagount water jug. 
also brought from home by Inkrina remained un- 
touched. With each passing day her appetite was be- 
-coming poorer, which, had Dr. Galuto known of it, 
would have prompted a lecture, It was foolish of her, 
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but she had too much on her mind to care about her 
stomach. She couldn’t sleep either, not since Ahmed’s 
brutal murder and her arrival in this “genie’s box,” as 
Aboud called it. 

She laid out all twenty pillows, three wide and six 
long, with the two left over for her head; but, expecting 
Aboud and the doctor as she was, she did not lie down 
right away. Both should have been back hours ago. 
Sitting with her knees drawn up and her arms locked 
around them, she listened for their steps. 

She finally heard them: two people treading heavily, 
the loose shale scattered about the ground in front of 
the door crunching loudly. Definitely not the barefooted 
Aboud. It had to be the doctor, but with somebody? 
Who? Dear God, not Paul! Not the miracle of miracles; 
that was far too much to ask for, to even imagine. Who, 
then?’ 

She did not have long to wonder. Up to the door 
marched the two of them. Fists began pounding loudly. 

“Open up at once or we'll break down the door!” 

Her heart beating wildly, she hooked her veil in 
place, moved three short steps to the door, and un- 
bolted it. It flew inward, missing her by inches. There 
stood two Janissaries. 

“Tet’s go; you’re wanted by His Excellency at once. 
Move!” 

She protested vigorously, but they grabbed her and 
ran off, leaving the door ajar, the breeze picking up, 
agitating the lamp, snuffing it, plunging the house into 
utter blackness. 

Aboud came running up, gasping for breath, just in 
time to catch sight of the Janissaries hurrying her off 
struggling and screaming defiance. The three of them 
turned the corner ahead of him. 

“Zutl” 

He followed at a discreet distance, the palms of. his 
hands fiat against his pockets buiging with sultanis. 
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A painted arabesque fantasy in cerulean blue and pink 
ran riot over the walls and vaulted ceiling of the bed- 
chamber. Also prey to the designer’s imaginative eye 
and brushes was the bed alcove. Scattered about the 
enormous Moroccan rug were carved tables and chairs 
surrounding a leather-covered pouf large enough for 
the large occupant of the bedchamber. to sleep upon 
should he elect-to desert his alcove. 

His Excellency was in his nightshirt of the finest 
French silk, the color somewhere between mauve and 
royal purple, with his belly freed from its cummerbund 
bulging hugely, with the end of his beard curled about 
an ivory stick and fastened in place by slender ribbons, 
with his turban removed, revealing the.sparse remains 
of what had once been a growth of hair sufficiently 
luxurious to rival that on his face, and with his sausage- 
like fingers divested of their rings. He sat on the edge of 
his bed with his feet on his pouf, his eyes fixed on 
Ishmael holding a lamp as high as possible while bow- 
ing as low as possible. 

“The Janissaries have returned with the woman, 
master.” 

“Betdjellal?” 

Ishmael straightened, confusion flooding his face. 
“They are just outside.” 
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“Don’t stand there, idiot; show them in. And go wake 
up my nephew. Hurry!” 

Exhausted, but with what little determination she had 
left, Lorna continued to struggle as the two Janissaries 
brought her in. One glance and the Dey’s face assumed 
a puzzled scowl. 

“Take off your veil.” 

She glared, hésitating. He nodded; the Janissary hold- 
ing her left arm loosened her veil, letting it drop. 
Puzzlement gave way to bewilderment. His Excellency 
blinked, blinked again, and pushed his face forward, 
like a cock on the march. 

“By ali that’s holy, who i 

He got no further; Dragut, in shirt sleeves, inter- 
rupted in the act of trimming his beard, came pounding 
in, scissors and mirror in hand, Ishmael behind him. 
The captain gawked in amazement. 

“By Allah,” he roared, “I don’t believe it! It’s not 
- possible!” 

The Dey was utterly confused. “This is Betdjellal?” 

“This is the woman, the Savoyard’s wife!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“It is, I tell you!” 

“Incredible.” His Excellency threw out his hands 
and gaped in mystification first at one Janissary and 
then at the other. “I send you out to bring in an old 
-woman and you bring back. Leave us. Out!” The 
Janissaries clicked their heels, bowed, and backed out 
the door, bumping into each other in their haste. Ishmael 
started off. “Ishmael, stay!” While Dragut continued 
to stand staring at Lorna, his uncle circled her slowly, 
his slippers flapping against the carpet. Out darted one 
hand, snatching her haik from her head. “She’s beauti- 
ful. Look at that skin!” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Speak up; tell him who you are, 
woman!” 

“J am Mrs. Torzzini, pirate,” she hissed. “Murderer!” 
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Dragut grabbed for her arm, but she was too quick 

for him; his fingertips barely grazed the flesh as she 
jerked away. 

“Don’t touch me, you animal, you : 

It was as far as she got. Dragut slapped her sharply 
across the cheek so viciously, so painfully, it brought 
tears to her eyes; but she made no sound. Drawing back, 
she glared venomously. 

“Here, here, none of that,” interjected the Dey; “you 
keep your hands to yourself, my boy.” 

“No woman talks to me like that!” 

She ignored him and addressed the Dey. “You're 
holding my husband here; don’t bother to deny it.” 

“T wouldn’t dream of denying it,” said His Excel- 
lency, by now beginning to enjoy himself immensely. 

“You will address His Excellency in the proper man- 
ner, Christian bitch!” snapped Dragut. 

“Tut tut, nephew, why bother with formalities?” The 
Dey’s eyes glowed fiercely, the fire of lust building in 
them. Lorna knew that look and dreaded it, her heart 
thumping furiously. “Ishmael .. .” 

“Master?” 

“Take her downstairs to Selah; wake her if she’s 
asleep.” He leered at Lorna. “We must get you out of 
those peasant rags and into something more comfort- 
able, something more flattering to your beauty. You are 
very beautiful.” He raised his hand to stroke her cheek; 
but she recoiled, as if a cobra had threatened her. 
“There, there, no one’s going to hurt you.” 

Ishmael had padded up beside her. “Come.” 

“Ym not leaving this room. I demand to see my hus- 
band!” 

“What’s to see?” asked the Dey. “You’ve no cause 
to worry; he’s in excellent health. He’s been fed and 
given decent clothing. He’s no doubt sleeping like a 
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baby at the moment. You wouldn’t want to disturb him, 
would you?” 

“Take me to him or bring him here—one of the 
other 

“Hold your tongue, bitch,” rasped Dragut, tossing 
the mirror and scissors down onto the pouf and reach- 
ing for his dagger, “or I'll cut it out of your head. You 
do not order His Excellency.”. 

“Nephew, please. Don’t you see youre upsetting the 
lady? You're tired, obviously overwrought; why not go 
to bed? Get a good night’s.sleep. We can pick this up 
again in the morning.” 

“As you wish, uncle.” Releasing the hilt of his dag- 
ger, he brushed past Ishmael and took Lorna by the 
arm. “Come along.” 

“One moment,” said the Dey coldly. “What do you 
think you’re doing?” 

“She’s coming with me. She’s mine.” 

“Is she really?” 

“Uncle-——” 

“Refresh my memory; did we or did we not make a 
bargain? You were to get one and I the other.” 

“T found her; she’s mine!” 

Freeing her arm, Lorna walked toward the Dey, 
stopping a single step away from him, turning to face 
the seething captain. “Your Excellency,” she said in a 
very small but determined voice, “please let me see my 
husband; I must, Don’t let this—this thing take me 
away. I cannot begin to describe my hatred for him. 
He has treated me shamefully; he’s a monster.” 

“Bitch!” 

“There, there, my boy, go, please, before you start 
something you'll never be able to finish.” 

Dragut cursed under his breath, swung on his heel, 
and stormed off, Ishmael following him with his eyes, 
an amused look on his customarily expressionless face. 

“Ishmael, go fetch the big one. Make sure you take 
along a couple of Janissaries.” The Dey laughed for 
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Lorna’s benefit. “Ishmael’s getting on in years. I’m 
afraid your husband might snap him in two like a dried 
stick,” 

Leaving his lamp on the table, Ishmael bowed out. 
His Excellency extended his hand. “Come, my child.” 
He took both her hands in his, swinging her about so 
that she faced him. His touch was clammy, as cold as 
crypt stone, but the lust in his eyes burned brighter 
and brighter. “You mustn’t let my nephew upset you. 
He’s outrageously willful and short-tempered, and you 
obviously fascinate him. For you to rebuff him so... 
Oh, he won’t hurt you. I promise I won’t let him. My, 
but your hands are soft, your skin, like freshly blooming 
flowers.” 

“Please . . .” She wanted to die for the first time 
since the Lennox had opened fire and Dragut had cap- 
tured them and throughout the nightmare that followed. 
Was this what it was to come down to? She sighed in- 
wardly. The last shred of hope seemed to slip away and 
vanish. 

What was the use? The two of them were as helpless 
as lost children—-doomed. She would have done well 
to have reached for Dragut’s dagger, thrust it into his 
belly and then into her own thereby ending this agony 
once and for all. At least she’d have taken him with her 
and spared some poor women his abuse in the future. 

The Dey droned on, complimenting her effusively, 
for want of imagination repeating himself, all the while 
fixing on her the glowing coals that had replaced his 
eyes in their sockets and licking his lips disgustingly 
with his tongue. All she could think of was Schneider- 
mann and the horror of his attempted rape. The Dey 
had firm hold of her upper arms now, his belly against 
her, bending her back slightly so that her breasts pressed 
hard against him. To her amazement, she realized that. 
she no longer had either the strength or the will to resist; 
bui the sound of steps outside.in the corridor took his 
attention, and he released her. 
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Two Janissaries brought Paul in. He wore a ‘plain 
sleeveless vest, his powerfully muscled arms and the 
tawny flesh of his gently pulsing throat gleaming in the 
lamplight. The vest hung open down to his lean, athletic 
waist, revealing his massive chest; his stomach was as 
flat as plate steel. A broad silk sash belted his caltf- 
length trousers of white muslin stretched tightly around 
the huge calves of his legs. Crying out, Lorna threw 
herself across the room into his arms. 

“Dear God in Heaven, you're safe!” 

“Ssssh, don’t talk,” he whispered. “Just let me hold 
you, tightly... tightly... .” 

His Excellency had come forward and was hovering 
over them like an avenging phantom preparing to strike. 
“Didn’t I tell you he was perfectly all right? And just 
see the fine clothes we’ve given him to replace: his 
rags. I promise you, we'll have you looking just as 
impressive yourself, my dear. Ishmael, take her down to 
Selah.” 

“Please,” she begged, “not yet.” 

“Not yet?” He smiled, but there was no warmth, no 
fellow-feeling in his face; there was only blazing in 
his eyes. 

“May we have a few minutes in private?” Paul 
asked quietly. 

“Zut! It’s late and getting later, well past my bed- 
time.” 

Lora glanced at him appealingly. “Then here. Just 
a minute more.” 

“You've already had your minute. You’ve been so 
busy, you’ve let the time speed by.” He barked two 
words. The Janissaries marched up to them, pulling 
Paul free of her embrace. Ishmael took hold of her. 

“Darling!” she cried, reaching out but unable to 
touch him. He was taken out cursing, his handsome 
bearded face livid, one of the two Janissaries holding 
a dagger to his ribs. 
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She turned to face the Dey. “When may I see him 
again? When?” 

“Ah, that’s not up to me. He belongs to Captain 
Dragut.” 

“No! You can’t! He hates Paul. He'll kill him!” 

“He won’t. I wouldn’t permit it.” 

“What will you do with us?” 

“Not a blessed thing. Certainly not with your hus- 
band.” He stared at her, his eyes lowering slowly, 
stripping her stitch by stitch, “Ishmael, take her down.” 


XXXII 


Ever-obedient Ishmael had one foot out the door with 
Lorna in tow when His Excellency abruptly changed, 
his mind. Grabbing her by the arm, he pulled her back. 
Her heart twisted in her chest; clearly his lust had so 
fevered his brain, he hadn’t the patience to wait for her 
to be prepared for him. 

She fought. him, pounding his face and chest, scream- 
ing. The leer never left his face—not even when, with 
one arm tightly around her lifting her kicking from the 
floor, he was unable to prevent her fingers, groping for 
his eyes, from ripping loose his ivory beard curler. 
He got her down on the bed in the alcove and began 
tearing off her clothes. She continued to struggle, slowly 
exhausting herself, her movements becoming more fee- 
ble, then ceasing altogether. She lay panting. 

“Now see what you’ve done; you can barely lift your 
arms.” . 
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“Don’t... please!” 

He had sat down on the edge of the bed alongside 
her, his arms spread over her naked breasts, supporting 
himself on the palms of his hands placed on either side 
of her shoulders. “It’s useless to fight it. You must be 
passive, compliant. What is to be will be; you should 
submit gracefully.” : 

Schneidermann. Without his foolish beard and coal- 
black eyes, he would look enough like the German to 
be his brother, and fully as loathsome. Her body felt 
as if it had been stripped of every muscle, strung of 
every nerve, leaving her limp as rags; and she was per- 
spiring profusely, her neck and breasts soaking wet. She 
shuddered in anticipation; he would hurt her, terribly. 
It would be even worse than with Dragut, more in- 
sidiously cruel. 

He exposed himself, his member huge and throbbing. 
She turned her eyes from sight of it, and he roared 
with laughter. On the pouf lay the hand mirror and 
scissors Dragut had left behind—both well out of reach. 
His mammoth body was over her now, descending slow- 
ly, touching, pressing, crushing her. A scream rose to 
her lips as she felt him enter. 

And he began.... 


How she survived to his climax, what had kept her 
from passing out she could not fathom. Now he was off 
her and down on his knees at the end of the bed 
catching his breath, the sweat pouring from his face, 
dripping from the fringe of his beard. To her horror, 
she saw that he was regaining his erection and pre- 
paring to resume. The oil in the lamp on the table 
beyond the pouf had burned low; the mirror and 
the scissors blades reflected’ the flickering pale-yel- 
low light. God give her strength to rise on one elbow 
and push to the side toward the pouf, reach out, stretch 
her fingers, her arm, farther, farther, grope for and 
grasp the scissors. . .. But he gave her no chance, no 
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time, even to attempt to summon her will to rise. Howl- 
ing savagely, he came at her, throwing himself over her, 
pinning her wrists. He began lowering his body, his eyes 
blazing fiercely. She could feel him, his touch freezing 
the blood in her veins, forcing himself closer, closer, 
touching, ramming. ... 

Pain exploded. Her tortured brain whirled away, flee- 
ing the horror and agony so intense she wanted to 
shriek but found no voice, not so much as a whisper. 
Now his mouth was down upon hers, slobbering dis- 
gustingly, crushing her lips, forcing his foul tongue 
between her teeth. 

Paul... Paul... A pitifully weak voice locked in her 
mind, not even a voice, only his name forming itself, 
rhythmically repeating. 

He was unbearably heavy, crushing her chest so, 
she could not catch her breath. Slender crimson needles 
pierced her eyes, shooting through to her brain, and she 
fainted, the lamp flame sputtering and dying as the 
blackness swept over her. 


t 


XXATV 


A slender vertical gray-white object was emerging from 
the center of the darkness, coming closer, defining it- 
self. A skeleton enveloped by a winding cloth, hands 
and lower legs and feet assuming identity, and the skull. 
Not a skull, a head, a face—her face. One bony hand 
was upraised, the fingers clutching a knife. No, scissors. 
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The dead coming back to kill the living? She was dead? 
It couldn’t be. To see? To recognize? Closer and closer 
it came, so close the hand holding the scissors filled her 
view. 

NO: noite 

The voice came from a great distance. She blinked, 
the cobwebs clearing, her eyes seeing, focusing. The 
Dey lay on his side, with his back to her, snoring lustily. 
She was sitting up, supporting -herself with one hand. 
In the other was the scissors. She gasped. The urge 
clutched her: Do it! Raising the scissors high, she 
brought them down hard. A hand shot out, grabbing 
her wrist just in time, twisting it, forcing her to release 
the scissors. She turned to look. Four flames now glowed 
brightly on the table surrounding the burnt-out one. 

Dragut! Stung across his left arm was a caftanlike 
robe. He helped her into it, closing the loops in front, 
covering her nakedness. He helped her to her feet. 
“ The room whirled. She cried out feebly and fainted. 


She awoke to find herself lying on an assortment of 
pillows, and for a moment she imagined she was back 
in Betdjellal’s little house, had escaped from her night 
of horror, and was in hiding. But, when her mind 
cleared completely, she remembered who had rescued 
her. Like the cold hand of a corpse, fear took hold of 
her heart, setting it thumping. She still had on the robe; 
assuring herself that all the buttons were fastened, she 
looked about. The room was in darkness, a bar of 
light showing under the door off to her right. She 
could not make out the corners but sensed that it was a 
small room, only slightly larger than Betdjellal’s house. 
She could hear voices outside, two men arguing. Rais- 
ing herself on one elbow, she strained to listen. Moving 
brought pain, causing her to cry out, For an instant 
she was certain that every bone in her body was broken; 
None were, only wrenched and twisted, so many hurts 
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in so many places they seemed to blend into a single 
great spasm of pain. 

She listened. The voices were those of Dragut and 
a man who spoke so low she could not make out what. 
he was saying. But she understood Dragut; he was 
ordering the other out. She heard the outer door open 
and close, and then the door to her room opened wide. 
In he came stripped to the waist, holding in his left 
hand an oil lamp that bronzed his fiesh with its light. 

She drew back, clutching the robe tightly to her. 

He laughed derisively and set the light down on a 
table. “Now, now, is that any way to show appreciation 
to your rescuer? Just in time, wasn’t 1? You'd have 
stabbed him. Just imagine what they would do to you 
if you had!” He pretended to shudder and grinned, 
then sat down on the edge of the bed. Leering down 
at her, he began stroking her cheek. She drew back 
‘sharply, but his hand followed. “You’ve put me in a fix, 
you have. His Excellency is no fool; he knows who stole 
you out of his bed—one who desires you even more 
than he, more than the fat old satyr could ever con- 
ceive of.” He leaned close, drawing the tips of his 
fingers across her mouth and down under her chin. 
“Yes, I could be in quite a fix over this: But, by Allah, 
you're worth it, well worth it.” 

“Pléase, I want to sleep. I’m so tired, exhausted; I 
hurt all over.” 

He didn’t hear a word, so absorbed was he in study- 
ing her, staring, his fingers straying to the loops, loosen- 
ing them one by one, flinging away the two sides of the 
robe, exposing her completely. 

“No, please——” 

“Ssssh, I won’t hurt you. I~I love you.” The words 
were out before he could stop them, altering his ex- 
pression to one suggesting embarrassment at confessing 
such a thing. But, having done so, he proceeded to cast 
away the last particle of reserve. “I do; I admit it. ve 
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had a thousand women, but never one like you. Just 
thinking about you sets a fire in me I can’t control. 
These days and nights without you, without touching 
you, feeling you, have all but driven me out of my 
mind. I have to have you; you’re as much a part of me 
as my heart, my brain!” 

“Don’t touch me, I beg you... . 

She pleaded, imploring him to let her rest, even in 
desperation implying that when she had rested, he 
might return and do as he pleased with her, anything 
he fancied. But every syllable out of her mouth was 
like a goad to his lust; the more she begged, the more 
he craved her. A wild lock came into his eyes, the 
same frightening glazed stare she had seen when he’d 
raped her aboard the Lennox. Now he was fondling 
her, bringing his hot mouth down upon her breasts, 
punishing them with his wet tongue, flailing her with 
it; and loosening his belt, disrobed entirely. 

She winced as she felt his rigid member sliding be- 
tween her thighs,. driving forward, reaching, entering. 
Moaning, she wrenched her hips to one side in an 
attempt to free herself, but he was too far in. 

He was merciless; she was not a woman, not the 
object of his love and affection, as he had claimed, 
merely flesh and bone and sex presented him to satisfy 
his lust, to abuse until his bestial instincts were gratified 
and the physical effort exhausted him. She could not 
bear it; he would kill her before he was done. She lay 
helpless beneath him, beseeching him to stop, begging 
for mercy, dying inch by inch, until he was finished. Sat- 
isfied, he withdrew and stretched his body across hers 
at an angle to rest and regain his strength. He had one 
of her arms pinned, but the other was free to reach 
straight out to the lamp on the table nearby. Stifling 
a groan, desperately afraid he would lift his head, she 
strained to get at the light, but in her haste her finger- 
tip struck it, sending it to the floor. The flame went out. 
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He stirred, but from the steadiness of his breathing, she 
realized that he had fallen asleep. Drawing upon what 
little strength remained in her, she struggled to free 
herself of his weight but could not. She continued to 
try to wriggle loose until she heard a sound outside, a 
soft creaking, an opening and closing—more like a win- 
dow than a door. Steps, bare feet . . . The door opened. 
A small figure stood outlined by the light from the 
room behind. 

“Aboud!” 

“Ssssh!”” 

Dragut grunted and smacked his lips obscenely. 
Aboud strained with all his might and lifted his shoul- 
der and chest so that Lorna was able to free her upper 
body. In the inky blackness, together they got him off 
her thighs and legs. Sitting up, her back to the open 
door, she buttoned the robe around her and, with 
Aboud’s help, stood‘ up. 

“Can you walk?” he whispered. 

“Tf I can’t Pli make myself.” 

“We've got to get away: 

Once more Dragui grunted in his sleep and stirred. 
They froze. He lay still, They rushed into the other 
room, out the street door and around the corner of the 
building, down the alley, turning again. Behind the 
building, she stopped and collapsed. 

“Let me help you,” whispered Aboud. 

“It’s no use. I can’t go another step.” 

“Rest. We'll be safe here for a while.” 

“Where did you come from? How did you 
Her eyes had become accustomed to the darkness. She 
could see his smile. : 

“E got back to the house just in time to see those 
Janissaries take you away.” He seized her hands, plac- 
ing them against his pockets. “I got two hundred and fifty 
sultanis from Yasha for the pearl, the cheat; it was 
worth ten times that.” 

“Bless you. But how did you find me here?” 
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“T followed the three of you to the Dey’s. I waited 
and waited. I saw him’’—he nodded toward the house— 
“come out carrying you. He was in a great hurry. He 
had a horse waiting. I had to run like the wind to 
keep up with him. Twice I nearly lost you. I made it 
down to here. I saw one of his men leave. I waited. ... 
Are you hurt?” 

“T feel as if Pm slowly breaking into little pieces. 
You took a terrible chance coming in when you did.” 

“I know. I was going to wait a little, but I listened 
and there was no sound, nothing, so I guessed he was 
asleep.” He looked about. “We can’t stay here long; 
itll be daylight in another hour.” He tensed, listening, 
his fingers to his lips. 

“What?” 

“Somebody’s coming in the front door.” He had been 
crouching beside her; now he stood, moved to the back 
door, and opened it a slit. 

“Careful!” 

“It’s all right. They’re out front, coming into the 
room where he’s——” 

A voice. She shuddered. The Dey! 

“You were right, Berber, here he is, our night wan- 
derer.” 

“Uncle...” Dragut’s tone clearly mingled astonish- 
ment and dread. 

“Captain Dragut, they forced me——,” began the 
maie. 

“Shut your mouth, dung. Get him out of here!” The 
Dey was incensed. 

Bashir was hustled away, giving his captain time to 
collect himself and throw up a screen of bravado. 

“Uncle, what in hell is all this about? What are 
you doing waking me up at this hour?” 

“What have you done with her? Don’t stand there, 
you two; search this place top to bottom. Move!” 

“As Allah is my witness, I don’t know what you're 
talking about! Done with who?” 
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“iar! Thief! Recognize this?” 

Lorna, down on her knees resting, listened at the 
partially open door with Aboud and exchanged glances 
with him. 

“It’s all over for him,” muttered the boy. 

“Ssssh, listen.” 

“I do not,” insisted Dragut. 

His Excellency snorted. “Ill wager you don’t. It’s 
obviously a black pearl, one of mine. Notice the hole 
through it? I hold it up to my eye;.I can look clear 
through and see the guilt in your own, Guess where we 
found it—guess!” 

The Janissaries who had come in with the Dey were 
pounding about the house, opening and closing doors. 

“They ll be out here any second,” warned Aboud. 
“We've got to get away. Can you make it?” 

VALE os 3 

“In my bedchamber of all places,” continued the Dey. 
Ishmael found it in a little knot of cloth among her 
rags. You can imagine my surprise. What in the world 
was she doing with one of my pearls? Who could have 
given it to her? Who do I know so taken with her 
he would lie and steal and put his neck under the ax 
for her?” 

“ve told you before, I’ve never laid eyes on your 
cursed pearls! I gave her nothing, nothing!” 

- Aboud yanked at her sleeve as the heavy treading in- 
side neared the door. Easing it closed, he pulled her 
after him down to the corner of the building and 
around it. They waited, holding their breaths. They 
could hear the back door swing open, then close. 

“You must try,” said Aboud. “You can do it.” 

“How far?” 

“To where I live. You can hide there safely. It’s about 
a mile from here.” 

“Can we.go to Dr. Galuto’s?” 

“Not until sunrise when the New. Gate into the 
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Casbah is opened; but that’s even farther, and in that 
robe, with no haik and no veil——” 

“You're right; Pd forgotten.” 

“To the cellar room first; PU get you clothes, then 
we'll go find the doctor.” 


BOOK FOUR 


To the Golden Horn 


XXXYV, 


Captain Dragut’s earlier boast regarding Algiers’s im- 
pregnability was no idle one. His account was his- 
torically accurate when he told Paul that in three cen- 
turies, although many had made the attempt, not one 
foreign fleet had succeeded in piercing the city’s sea- 
ward defenses and landing an invasion force. Given 
such security, Dragut and his fellow corsales, the Dey, 
the members of the Divan, and every other Algerine 
with a grip on power and authority could understand- 
ably fall prey to the misconception that the city-citadel 
was not dry land but an island, completely surrounded 
by the friendly sea. 

This was an assumption that invited disaster. Weary 
of being continually repulsed by the firepower of the 
faithful, the French naval command finally acknowl- 
edged its past shortsightedness and, instead of sending 
forth a fleet to attack Algiers, dispatched a large 
number of troop ships under escort to the Bay of Sidi 
Ferrudj, some thirteen miles to the west of the city. 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique, line infantry, cavalry cutrassiers, 
and dragoons and artillery swarmed ashore, easily 
beating back the feeble opposition hastily raised against 
them. Cannon were landed, and by sunrise the troops 
were on the march toward Algiers. 

This sequence of events occurred during Lorna’s 
night of horror, 
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They had left Dragut tangled in a net of his own 
lies and evil actions, providing Lorna some small satis- 
faction. His uncle had ordered him seized, bound, and 
brought back to the summer house under arrest. But, 
upon their return with His Excellency’s Janissary escort, 
they were greeted by the shocking news that the French 
were preparing to attack the city. So infuriated was the 
Dey with the suddenly soured apple of his eye, he was 
prepared to rush him before the nearest judge and insist 
that his nephew be found guilty of robbery and murder 
and severely punished—his thieving hands lopped off 
and possibly his head with them. 

But news of the attack wrought a remarkable, almost 
instantaneous, change of His Excellency’s heart. Fear 
for his life and fortune completely eradicated his thirst 
for vengeance. 

Uncle and nephew stood facing each other in the 
Dey’s bedroom in the company of no fewer than thirty 
Janissaries. The sun as red as the blood already being 
spilt on the coast road to the west was preparing to lift 
itself free of the sea when the garrison aghabagi finished 
reporting the turbulent state of affairs and was ordered 
away to see to the manaing of all cannon that could 
be swung about against the invaders. 

Dragut, his hands still bound behind his back, smiled 
inwardly; his reprieve was about to arrive as speedily 
as had his downfall. Putting on a face of proper peni- 
tence, he eyed his uncle as the older man struggled to 
recover from the aghabasi’s stunning disclosure. The 
fat satyr would have no choice but to pack up and 
flee—where didn’t much matter; getting out was the 
important thing. For this escape he’d need a ship, and 
for the ship a captain, unquestionably his best. 

“Everybody out!” bellowed the Dey, flailing the air 
angrily with his stubby arms. The Janissaries fled, He 
slammed the door and, coming up behind Dragut, un- 
tied his wrists. “What do you make of this?” 

“The French? I’m as amazed as you are,” responded 
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Dragut evenly. He massaged his wrists, restoring the 
circulation. 

“You've something to thank them for, my boy. Their 
timing is superb. You’ve behaved very badly; I can’t 
tell you how disappointed I am. Talk about the viper 
in the womb. ... We have a great deal to resolve be- 
tween us, you and I. StiJl’—he sighed, threw up his 
hands, and spread his face in a smile—‘‘you know how 
Ive always felt about you, you rascal. And blood is 
thicker than water, eh?’ : 

“We don’t have much time.” 

“Vil need at least two hours.” His tone suddenly took 
on a strange, somewhat subdued harshness, noted 
Dragut, as if the struggle to conceal his bitterness was 
becoming too much for him. His eyes gave him away; 
he was plainly furious at having to do this, at being 
forced to pretend to forgive and forget. That’s what 
it was, all right: out-and-out pretense. Given his 
preference, his uncle would have strung him from 
the tallest pecan tree in the garden after torturing him 
to force him to divulge what he’d done with the pearls. 
Once the two of them were a safe distance from Al- 
giers, this sudden leniency, this temporary reprieve, 
would reveal itself as just that—temporary—and back 
into the boiling water he’d go. Still, who could say 
what might happen between now and then? Once aboard. 
his own ship, surrounded by his own men, anything 
could, he decided. 

“How near finished is work on the schooner?” he 
asked. 

His Excellency’s impatient wave dismissed this con- 
cern. “ll need an honor guard of ten men; Ishmael, 
my servants, my women, they can all be left behind.” 
Mention of his women appeared to remind him of his 
earlier loss. He glared at his nephew. “Go, find Ishmael 
and have him arrange things. When he’s done, he’s 
to come back here and pack my things.” 

“What do I do after 1 put him to work?” 
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“Send a Janissary down to the Marine Quarter to 
alert your first mate. He and the rest of your crew will 
have to get to Cape Bengut on their own, as fast as they 
can. And you see to saddling our horses.” 

“What about the Savoyard?” 

“Please, this is no time for trifling problems. He’s 
yours; do as you please with him. After you've readied 
the horses, go to his room and slit his throat.” 

“No, he can be useful. I-think it better we take him 
along.” 

“What for?” His Excellency paused and laughed icily. 
“Zut, need I ask? You fancy him the cheese to lure 
back the mouse, eh? All the way to Constantinople?” 

“Hardly,” said Dragut moodily. “Pil be back.” 

“You really do surprise me.” 

“How so?” asked Dragut, feigning innocence. 

“I’ve never seen you so taken with any female. She 
got you in such a frenzy last night, you couldn't stand 
the thought of her with me. Admit it. You must have 
gone half out of your mind!” 

“Uncle, I swear by the Koran 

“Save your breath. I’m not as big a fool as you 
take me for. You stole her out of here last night and 
you gave her my pearls—not just the one, the whole 
string. Please, no more lying; it annoys me so, Pm 
tempted to pound you insensible. How long will it 
take us to get to Constantinople?” 

Dragut shrugged. “It’s four hundred miles to the 
Strait of Sicily and twice that from there up into the 
Aegean to the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmara. If 
we don’t run into foul weather, perhaps a week, eight 
days.” 

“It will be good to get back, though I hate the 
thought of leaving here. Which reminds me, I ought 
to leave my people with a declaration of some sort. 
Explain that I shall be continuing to rule from the Fast, 
that my heart is with them, that I would have stayed 
but my advisors counseled against it.” 
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“That you can do Algiers much more good in 
Constantinople than in the hands of the infidels.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. Say, you’ve a flair for such 
drivel. Be a good fellow and scribble down something 
for me.” 

“Td be honored.” 

“Good boy. Ah, a sea voyage is just the tonic I 
need.” 

Cowardly dog, mused Dragut, enjoy your anticipa- 
tion. Yow ll never see Constantinople. 


XXXVI 


“There’s nothing seriously wrong with you,” said Dr. 
Galuto, closing his bag and turning to face Lorna 
seated on a stool in his office, “though a few days’ bed 
rest is certainly in order.” 

“T only wish I could rest,” she said quietly, “but that’s 
out of the question.” 

She and Aboud had made their way to Uncle Yasha’s, 
where they acquired clothes for her and a veil, and 
once more she was prepared to face Algiers as a peasant. 
Shortly before sunup she and Aboud had started out 
for the New Gate, passing through it moments after 
the guards opened it for the day, and made their 
way to the doctor’s. He was relieved to see them but up- 
set with her when she insisted on leaving Algiers without 
him. She was exhausted and in pain and deeply dis- 
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couraged, and she had found little consolation in Uncle 
Yasha’s news that the French had landed. 

“Jf it’s true and they’re marching on the city, you 
should stay put,” cautioned Dr. Galuto. “J certainly 
plan to.” 

“How can I?” 

Yasha Orkhan had sketched a clear picture of how 
he believed the Dey would react to news of the inva- 
sion. His Excellency, he assured Lorna and Aboud, 
would “run for his worthless life” to Constantinople. 
He had many old cronies, friends and political allies, 
on whom he could depend to smooth Sultan Mahmud’s 
ruffled feathers. His Imperial Highness would be deeply 
disturbed when he learned that Algiers, the brightest 
jewel in the crown of his empire, had fallen to the infidels. 
Dey Hussein could perhaps evade blame for his garri- 
son’s failure to turn back the enemy, vastly outnum- 
bered as his men would be; but His Excellency would 
be hard put to persuade the Sultan that he himself had 
fied the city for any reason other than to save his skin. 
Perhaps the conquest of Algiers was a foregone con- 
clusion, but a leaderless defense in no way helped mat- 
ters. The Dey’s old friends, however, could be counted 
on to soften the Sultan’s indignation. It also made sense 
to assume that His Excellency would sail away on a 
vessel commanded by his nephew, the events of the 
previous night notwithstanding. Apart from the fact that 
Dragut was by far the ablest commander in the en- 
tire pirate guild, perhaps in all of North Africa, there 
could be little doubt that his uncle would want to keep 
him within reach of his vengeance. 

As for Paul, his fate, unhappily, appeared to be in 
Dragut’s hands. The captain could release him, kill him, 
or take him along. 

‘He'd never let him go,” said Lorna glumly. 

“How can you be so sure?” asked Galuto. 

“Because Dragut has no heart,” interrupted Aboud 
from his favorite perch atop the tall stool in the corner. 
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“That’s right,” said Lorna. “He'll hang on to Paul 
until he gives up hope of ever finding me again. He'll 
take him along, all right, unless...” 

“Unless?” 

“Unless he’s so incensed over last night, he kills him 
out of sheer spite.” A look askance at Aboud and the 
sight of the anxious frown on his face convinced her 
that this was certainly possible. 

“He wouldn’t do such a thing”—-Galuto shook his 
head— “for the same reasons he didn’t before. But. 
there’s one thing that puzzles me: How can the two 
of you be so sure that after what Dragut did to his 
uncle, the Dey will let him off so easily? For all we 
know, he may have had him executed before news of 
the invasion reached him. I’ve heard that the Dey had 
a ferocious temper.” . 

Aboud got down from the stool. “Why don’t I run 
up to the summer house and see what’s going on?” 

Dr. Galuto nodded vigorously. “That makes sense. 
Instead of trying to outguess those two scoundrels, 
you'll know for sure what they’re up to.” 

“Be careful, Aboud.” 

Her fears increased by one more factor: Ahmed had 
died trying to help her. Was the same fate in store 
for this marvelous boy? If anything happened to him, 
if she never saw him again, how would she ever forgive 
herself? 

“Wait! Don’t go, Aboud.” — 

“I have to. Don’t worry; there’s no danger.” 

“Get back as fast as you can. While you’re gone, 
Ili try to get hold of a horse.” 

Galuto’s face fell. “My dear lady, you should lie 
down and rest. It may be an hour,” 

“IT can’t dawdle; Pve got to be ready. They could be 
on their way to their ship.” 

Aboud had stopped at the door. “Tl get the horse.” 

“Take some of this money.” She reached for the 
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drawstring bag that he had got her earlier along with 
her clothes. It bulged with sultanis. 

“No need for money.” He winked. “Til just borrow 
the first horse 1 come across. But one thing: I won't 
be able to bring it into the Casbah. It's bad in here 
and getting worse. Maybe. you'd better come with me.” 

“This is preposterous!” burst the doctor. “Mrs. Torz- 
zini, you’re in no condition ” Pausing, he threw up 
his hands. “What’s the use? Why do I bother? You'll 
do as you please.” 

-*T do as I must, doctor. I want my husband bac 2 

“{ know, I know. What a pity, it’s not even an hour 
since sunrise. To think that the two of us could have 
been on our way to La Ciotat by now.” 

“Thank Heaven we’re not!” 

“Are you coming?” Aboud stared, one hand on the 
doorknob. 

“Yes, Doctor, I. . . good-bye.” 

“With all my heart I wish it were not good-bye, but, 
of course .. .” He shook his head sadly and sighed. 
“Ts all so senseless. The first time I met you two back 
in Villars it was guns and killing, blood all over Savoy. 
Here it’s the same all over again. Such a foolish crea- 
ture, man. I ask you, what earthly right do people have 
to call themselves human beings when they insist on 
behaving so inhumanly toward one another? Is there 
no place left for a man of peace in this world? Must 
one carry a sword or a gun to be a part of the race? Is 
this really civilization?” 

He was talking to himself and to the world, this dear, 
dependable good-hearted, suddenly utterly mystified 
man. 

“What will you do?” she asked, her hand on his 
shoulder affectionately. He covered it with his own. 

“Stay inside, keep my door locked. When the French 
get here, I'll let them in. Ill be in no danger, nor will 
any other Europeans.” He squeezed her hand. “Be care- 
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ful. Godspeed. Give my heartfelt best to your brave 
husband.” 

“T shall.” 

“I'll miss you. God willing, our paths will cross again 
one day—in a civilized place, under more pleasant cir~ 
cumstances.” 

“(Come to America; that’s where Paul and I shall be.” 
She shook her head, her eyes downcast. 

“What is it?” 

“Paul. Last night for those few precious seconds I 
was actually in his arms.” 

“You paid a terrible price for it. You may pay again 
if you insist on chasing after them. Oh, I know, you do 
what you must.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

She kissed him on the cheek. He blushed and turned 
away. 


Outside she secured her veil, then paused a moment, 
leaning back against the closed door. © 

“Are you all right?” asked Aboud. 

Ves,” 

“Listen...” The street noise at the end of the alley was 
much louder than usual. Confusion was spreading like 
wildfire. It was as if everyone had panicked and was 
running around shouting, chickens threatened by the 
ax. “We don’t stand a chance of getting down to the 
New Gate.” 

“But it’s so close.” 

“I know, but what if they close it on us, as they did 
the day you got here, to keep the people from the lower 
city from jamming up the Casbah worse than it is? 
We'll have to head up the hill, up under the guns and 
out the top to the Taleb Mohamed Road.” 

The street was teeming with people. Hysterical shout- 
ing and screaming rose around them. Possessions were 
balanced on heads, on backs, on shoulders. Terror was 
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indelibly stamped on-every face she saw. She followed 
him, clutching his hand, the two of them snaking 
through the crowd. She wondered about the Nadaylabs. 
Would Soliman choose to stay, indoors with the bolts 
thrown, down on his knees praying for deliverance, or 
would he try to get his family out? Was Dr. Galuto 
really as safe as he thought he was, or was his confi- 
dence ill-founded? Or was it that he hadn’t the heart to 
add to her worries? Would the French break through, 
attack the city, and demolish it? 

And where was. Paul? Already on board the ship on 
its way to Constantinople? With her luck of late, she 
and Aboud would arrive at Cape Bengut just in time to 
see the ship rounding the cape. At that, even if they did 
get there before it sailed, what could they possibly do 
to stop it? 

Only one course lay open: She must find a freighter 
of whatever nationality heading in the same direction, 
leaving from one of the ports farther up the coast. Not 
knowing the area, she would have little choice but to 
follow the coastline to the next town. How far would 
that be? She wondered. 

It was maddening; it had been from the moment 
they’d set foot on the Lennox. From the instant Saidu’s 
scimitar had severed Dyklos’ hands, things had gone 
from that bad to this worse so methodically, so relent- 
lessly. It was like a slow descent into the pit—no stop- 
ping, no pausing, no turning back. 

Dear God in Heaven, protect him, keep him safe un- 
til I catch up! I’m coming, my darling, patience, please. 
Pray that this night will end and that we'll find each 
other soon. 


XXXVIT 


The element of surprise with darkness as an ally had 
enabled the French troops to Jand unopposed; but as 
they assembled and moved on Algiers, they began to 
encounter Arabs and Kabyles who slowed their pro- 
gress after an advance of close to one-third the distance 
to their objective. Word arrived in the city that the 
defenders had massed on the coast road near Staweli 
and were making a desperate stand, sword and musket 
against cannon. More of the faithful were arriving hour- 
ly, but the enemy continued to land troops. A Spanish 
man-o’-war and two English brigs appeared outside the 
bay, joining the French fleet of seven ships of the line 
that had escorted the troop transports to Sidi Ferrudj. 
At eight o’clock the harbor installations began firing, 
reaching for the enemy ships. Ali ten vessels stood off 
well out of range, however; and it appeared that their 
commanders had agreed to let the land forces carry the 
brunt of the attack, at least until they reached the out- 
skirts of the city. 

It appeared as well to even the most fanatically patri- 
otic eye that the die had been cast. Even with the aid 
of the surrounding tribes, Algiers would fall. 

Lorna and Aboud reached the top of the hill, passing 
through the gate to within sight of the Taleb Mohamed 
Road. There she collapsed against a wall and there he 
left her. The road was already filling with refugees, 
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who, like the people still in the Casbah, were heavily 
laden with their possessions and moving slowly away 
from the scene of imminent destruction. No one paid 
the slightest attention to the peasant woman slumped 
against the wall. The broiling sun climbed higher; the 
stream of humanity swelled and slowed; and the rumble 
of distant cannon fire could be heard. The sound in- 
spired panic, and the few policemen intent on keeping 
some semblance of order were hard put to keep the 
very young, the very old, and the infirm from being 
trampled by their fellow refugees. ~ 

It was beginning to appear that Aboud was never 
coming back when suddenly the column broke and he 
came riding through at a gallop, leading a second horse 
by a frazzled rope looped round its neck. Beautiful 
horses, Arabians, perhaps the most beautiful in the 
world—a beautiful sight to quicken her heart with hope. 
Their wide-set eyes were bold, alert, their ears very 
small, their faces handsome, each displaying a marked 
dip as first one and then the other turned its head in 
profile. 

Aboud was riding bareback, no reins, not even a rope. 
Springing agilely to the ground, he helped her to her 
feet and up onto the other horse’s back. A policeman 
came striding toward them, waving his arms, obviously 
intending to stop them. | 

“Let’s get away from him,” muttered Aboud. “Are 
you sure you can ride?” : 

“All day and all night, if I have to.” 

“You may. ’m coming with you.” This was an- 
nounced in a tone that told her that if she were so un- 
grateful as to argue the point, she’d be wasting her 
breath. Besides, the policeman was almost up to them, 
shouting for them to stay where they were. 

They thundered off, riding parallel to the road, avoid- 
ing the shale-littered ditch, stretching the horses’ legs in 
a spirited gallop. A mile up the road, Aboud veered. 
sharply to the left, heading down the grade through a 
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grove of trees, bringing the city up on their left. He 
pulled up so sharply that he was all but pitched to the 
ground. She came up alongside as he righted himself. 

“Careful,” she said. “Where did you learn to ride a 
horse?” 

“I never did, but lots of donkeys. They’re both the 
same, only this is higher and faster.” 

“Where did you get these beautiful animals?” 

“Compliments of His Excellency.” _ 

When he’d reached the summer house, he had found 
it deserted and looters already climbing the wall, drop- 
ping down into the garden, and preparing to ransack 
the place. He had run to the stable, stolen the unat- 
tended horses, and headed back. 

“The Dey and Dragut must be on their way,” he 
said solemnly, “with Paul.” 

“They're moving fast. We'll have to move faster. 
They’ve taken him with them?” 

“It looks like it to me. The house was empty, the 
stables, too.” 

“Well, that piieed one 2 hurdle we're over; at least he’s 
still alive. I wonder why they didn’t take all the horses 
with them?” 

“Probably because they didn’t take all the servants. 
The ones they left probably just ran off, and the Janis- 
saries were sent back to their garrison to fight.” 

Shading his eyes, he looked to the west. Beyond the 
city ominous puffs of white smoke climbed the sky. The 
French were getting closer. The people in the column 
behind them realized this also; the line, which had been 
fairly orderly earlier, was beginning to disintegrate. 

“How far to the Cape?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. [’ve never been out of Algiers. We'll 
just have to follow the coastline.” 

The massive upheavals of the earth’s crust constitut- 
ing the Great and Lesser Kabylia advanced eastward 
like a jetty along the coast. The road over which they 
raced shrank to a pathway as they entered a gorge, the 
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first strand of the loosely woven network separating the 
peaks. To their left, visible between the mountains, lay 
the sea—here smooth with ever changing colors—there, 
the water running deep, sapphire blue—farther on, 
strewn with jagged black reefs looped with snow-white 
foam. Their way bridged riverbeds meandering amidst 
great crowds of red and white oleander, The turns were 
sharp and numerous; they came upon cuts scarcely wide 
enough to slip through, and now and then a dark hole 
of a tunnel bull’s-eyed with a tiny circle of light re- 
vealed itself, the thunder of their hoofbeats all but 
bursting her eardrums as they pounded through. 

Her horse was Pegasus, winged and willing to fly, 
born and bred to fill its lungs to bursting, stretch itself, 
and hurl the miles from under its hammering hooves. 
Clinging to its flanks with her legs, gripping the frazzled 
loop tightly, she jleaned as far forward as she could, so 
close to its mane it flapped against her face, blocking 
her vision. She did not need to see ahead; the horse ran 
the road as if it had traveled it a thousand times before. 
What a marvelous creature, she thought, what raw 
power, its muscles rippling under its shining white coat, 
massing, forming a singie muscle, slinging it ahead. 

The thought giddied her and she imagined that its 
hooves were no longer touching ground, that the steady 
clacking sound was suddenly cut off, that the horse had 
risen and was flying, riding the wind funneling through 
the gorges. 

The city had long since vanished from sight, the city, 
the battle, the agony of the days and nights squandered, 
forever lost from Paul’s and her lifetime together. 

Fly, Pegasus, to him, to my beloved! 

Faster, faster .. . The road curled through a great 
strewing of rocks, through more tunnels, slicing its way 
into the bald, calcareous mountainside. Opposite the 
rubble spread a few yards ending abruptly in a sheer 
drop down to the sea thundering like the cannon of the 
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French as it rushed into unseen coves to pummel and 
pound the base of the range. __ 

Her horse was tiring, not slackening its pace but 
threatening to; she felt it, sensed it. She had sensed an 
animals’ exhaustion too often not to be able to recog- 
nize-it now. She pulled gently at the loop, again, once 
more; there was nothing to be gained by letting it run 
itself to death, despite its apparent willingness to do 
so. Slowing, she felt Aboud slow alongside her. The way 
had widened again measurably, permitting him to pull - 
up next to her. The two horses reared and snorted and 
pawed the ground with their delicate hooves nervously, 
impatiently, resentful at being stopped. They were lath- 
ered and puffing now, gulping air, striving to smother 
the burning sensation that any run so hard, so long, 
could not help but kindle in their lungs. 

“How much farther, I wonder?” she asked. 

“Beyond Cape Jinet. Not too far.” 

“They have to rest.” She dismounted, and he fol- 
lowed her example. “They'll go on if we let them, but 
in time they’ll drop—and pitch us over, probably break- 
ing our necks in the process.” 

The scenery was magnificent; ahead and to their 
right they saw, sheer pointed crags belted one to the 
next by long ridges, and towering overall loomed the 
thickset silhouettes of the Babors dense with holm oaks 
and cedars. 

She looked as Aboud drew her attention to the ma- 
jestic sight, but it failed to register sufficiently to elicit 
reaction. Her thoughts were too securely moored to the 
dilemma at hand; she was even tempted to begin count- 
ing the seconds to five full minutes, a long enough rest 
for the horses. She patted her Pegasus fondly, her sud- 
denly wingless wind racer, and wiped away its sweat 
with the edge of her hand. The minutes dragged by, the 
horses’ breathing slowing to normal as the breeze 
picked up and played with their manes and tails. 

They mounted and away they flew, putting one more 
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mile behind them and bringing a small, almost perfect- 
ly sculptured crescent of land into view. 

“Cape Jinet!” yelled Aboud, pointing. 

“Are you sure?” 

“It has to be; we passed Cape Metifu. We’re here.. 
Cape Bengut is next.” 

“JY wish I knew how far. zs 

“What’s the difference? Whatever it is, we can’t wish 
it any closer.” 

It proved to be less than ten minutes ahead. The 
houses of the fishermen clung to the slopes of the moun- 
tains rising on either side like barnacles to a hull. A 
winding path led down to the beach below. Her heart 
sank: It was deserted, with only the square wooden 
blocks that had evidently supported a ship to be seen. 
Shading her eyes, she scanned the horizon; no ship of 
any size was in sight, only the little single-masted fish- 
ing boats, the fishermen aboard them hard at work 
under the merciless. sun. : 

“Where’s the nearest port, do you think?” 

“There’s Dellys just up the way. What’s after that, I 
don’t know.” 

“How big is Dellys? Big enough to service ships of 
any size?” 

“Who knows?” Aboud suddenly had a strange ex- 
pression on his face, a troubled look. 

“What is it, Aboud? What’s the matter?” 

“T don’t know.” He nodded back toward Algiers. 
“All the trouble back there, the French coming, the 
English and Spanish ships outside the harbor, maybe 
there won’t be any freighters. Maybe they’re all scared 
away.” : 

“¥ wouldn’t worry about that. We’re quite a ways 
from Algiers.” 

“Maybe the French are. landing troops all up and 
down the coast.” 

“{ doubt it; why would they? They want to stop 
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Dragut and his kind. That’s why they’re after Algiers, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Aboud, what’s bothering you?” 

“J just said-———” 

“It’s something else.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Up to now you've been so‘optimistic, so hopeful. 
Have you suddenly remembered something I should 
know? Something bad? Whatever it is, you might as 
well tell me. I'U find out for myself sooner or later. Is 
it Paul?” 

He avoided her eyes, staring at the beach below, the 
sea lapping gently at the sand, the rows of support 
blocks standing like the fleshless spine of some pre-~ 
historic creature. 

“Constantinople,” he murmured. 

“What about it?” 

“It’s a big city, ten times bigger than Algiers. It will 
be hard to find him.” 

“You don’t imagine I'd let that stop me.” She paused, 
studying him. That was not what was bothering him. 
The fact that he appeared so reluctant to tell her struck 
fear to her heart. “Aboud...” 

“Ves?” 

“Please tell me what’s on your mind. I can take it; 
don’t I have to? And shouldn’t we be honest with each 
other if we’ re going to see this thing through to the 
end?” 

She wormed it out of him, reaching one inescapable 
conclusion after another. If Paul was with Dragut and 
the Dey, and there seemed little doubt that he was, he 
was probably safe on the way to Constantinople, even 
safe once arrived. He was, after all, more valuable alive 
to Dragut, with his lingering aspirations of regaining 
her, than dead. That in itself was one aspect of the 
situation that.could be termed a constant. Others pro- 
mised no such constancy, however. In command of the 
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ship, Dragut was useful to his uncle, but once they 
reached their destination, he would become expendable. 
The night before, when she and Aboud had listened 
outside the back door, His Excellency had been sq 
enraged he seemed on the verge of ordering his body- 
guards to kill Dragut then and there. More than en- 
raged, he was shocked and resentful. Obviously he cared 
for his nephew, and that Dragut should deceive him, 
should betray him so treacherously, so cold-bloodedly, 
was the final twist of the knife. 

If it followed that Dragut was doomed, was Paul? As 
harrowing as this suggestion might be, it had to be 
considered. The Dey could very well order him executed 
if for no other reason but to rid himself of any re- 
minder of his late nephew. Fully as frightening, he could 
hand him over to his Turkish superiors, a gift to placate 
the Sultan, to ease his disappointment at the loss of his 
prize colony. 

“How do the Turks feel about penniless Christians? 
Do they dislike them as much as the Algerines do?” she 
asked. 

‘Worse. The only thing worse than a Christian to a 
Turk is a Greek.” 

“Greeks are Christians. You think they'll kill him, 
don’t you? Say it!” 

“No, I don’t. Why kill anybody that big and strong?” 

“Go on aN mes : 

He did so. His concern was that if, as it seemed, 
Dragut was to be killed and Paul given by the Dey to 
the Sultan, it meant that he would not be around long. 

“Where would they send him?” 

“Aboard ship.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

Aboud nodded. “They are at war with the Greeks, 
didn’t you know?” 

“No.” ' 

“It’s true; Uncle Yasha says so. They have been 
fighting on and off for years; they hate each other.” 
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“So it all hinges on how quickly we can find a ship 
heading there.” 

“We need that and a lot more. We need the eye of 
Allah himself to shine upon us. Even if we get there in 
time, before the Dey i 

“Gives Paul away...” 

Aboud shrugged. “What do we do? What can we do. 
to stop him and rescue Paul?” 

“T don’t know, Aboud, but there has to be something. 
You pray to Allah; Pll pray to God. Dellys is next. 
Let’s go.” 





XXXVIHOL 


Paul had been returned to his empty room at knife- 
point, seething; the moment the J anissaries closed 
and locked his door, he flew at it, pounding and roaring. 
He continued to vent his rage far into the night. Merely 
knowing that Lorna, the Dey, and possibly Dragut were 
in the same house together drove him absolutely wild; 
and at dawn, when the same. two Janissaries came to 
take him to the waiting schooner at Cape Bengut, he 
attacked them, bodily picking up the first to enter the 
room and hurling him against the other, staving in the 
second man’s ribs and, in the fracas that followed, frac- 
turing the first’s wrist before four more Janissaries, 
aroused by the commotion, came running in and sub- 
dued him, knocking him out. 

He came back to life to discover his wrists tightly 
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tied behind his back, pulled halfway up it by a Jength 
of rope that stretched to the nape of his neck. There it 
divided, with the ends fastened securely to a six-inch 
stick clamped between his teeth. So tightly was it 
jammed that it felt as if the corners of his mouth had 
split. To relieve the pressure, he was obliged to lift 
his bound wrists as high as he could behind his back, 
which position induced excruciating pain in his upper 
arms. 

He glanced about the room; it was packed with 
stores, stenciled crates and cartons, mostly food. It was 
daylight out; this he could see by the natural brightness 
of the light under the bottom of the door. The ship 
was at sea, the room rocking gently; but no waves 
pounded against the hull. His head ached dully, sore- 
ness centering at the back of it where the Janissary had 
struck him with the hilt of his dagger. He passed the 
time relieving the pressure of the stick by exchanging it 

for the pain to his arms, and then he in turn relieved 
that by forcing the stick so hard against the corners of 
his mouth he half imagined it would not only split the 
tender flesh but snap the hinges of his jaw. Time seemed 
to stand still until he heard steps descending the com- 
panionway outside the door. It opened; it was Dragut, 
the Berber, the Dey, and two wooden-faced Janissaries. 
Daylight flooded the room. 

“On your feet, Savoyard!” snapped Dragut in a sneer-' 
ing tone. 

“Help him,” said the Dey. 

The Janissaries picked him up by the elbows and, in 
doing so, nearly dislocated his shoulders. He grimaced, 
wincing with pain. Dragut laughed. 

“Take that foolish thing out of his mouth,” urged 
the Dey. The rope ends were eased off the stick and it 
was removed. Paul breathed deeply, running his tongue 
over the corners of his mouth to alleviate the soreness, 

“Where is my wife? What have you done with her?” 
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“She’s dead,” murmured Dragut tightly. “She’s at the 
bottom of the harbor in Algiers.” 

“You le, you bastard, you scum of the earth!” 

Dragut slapped him sharply, snapping his head to one 
side. 

“Bastard! Scum of the earth!”’ Paul repeated. 

Again a vicious slap. 

“Here, here, that’s enough,” interposed the Dey, step- 
ping forward. 

“No man calls me names,” said Dragut, glaring, 
“not unless he wishes to die.” 

“Untie my hands and give me two minutes in this 
room with you. We'll see who dies!” 

“A battle royal,” said His Excellency. “Zut! That I'd 
like to see.’ 

“You”—Paul nodded at the Dey—“where is she?” 

Dragut drew his hand back to slap him a third time, 
but His Excellency intervened, grabbing him by the 
wrist. “I said enough.” 

“You will address my uncle as ‘Your Excellency,’ 
Christian dog!” burst Dragut, lowering his hand slowly. 

“My boy, leave us, please.” The Dey motioned Dra- 
gut toward the open door. “All of you, out. I wish to 
speak privately with this man.” The two Janissaries 
eyed His Excellency questioningly. “You two wait out- 
side. Nephew, you, Berber, leave us.” 

They did as they were ordered, one of the Janissaries 
‘lighting a lamp and leaving it standing on a barrel of 
coffee beans. The light filled the room, painting the sup- 
plies and the ceiling gamboge. His Excellency smiled 
and motioned Paul to turn around. He did and his 
wrists were untied. He began rubbing them. 

“Thank you.” 

Bietterseh;” 

“Where is my wife—on board?” 

“No. Oh, not that she’s dead and at the bottom of 
the harbor. At least I don’t know that she is. The fact 
is, she managed to get away from my nephew.” Paul’s 
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heart quickened, and he could barely suppress a sigh of 
relief. The Dey shook his head, a glum expression dark- 
ening his face. “A terrible business that—my nephew, 
i mean. To rape another man’s wife is so . . . heartless, 
so depraved. You must feel much bitterness toward 
him.” 

“Bitter’s not the word. I could kill him with my bare 
hands.” 

“You wouldn’t go that far-——” 

“Wouldn’t 1?” 

The Dey came forward, to within inches of Paul, 
who stood massaging his aching wrists and arms. 
“You're no ordinary man, Savoyard, no ordinary 
strength or temper. Zut/ You proved that last night. It 
took half my Janissaries to subdue you.” His eyes 
searched Paul’s. “I’ll wager you could kill my nephew 
with your bare hands. Still, there’s an easier way.” He 
turned to the door. “Selim!” One of the Janissaries 
looked in, then came in. Approaching Paul, he jerked 
his dagger from his sash. Paul tensed, instinctively 
readying to defend himself, but the dagger came at him 
hilt first. 

“Take it,” said the Dey, “it’s yours.” 

He accepted the dagger. The Janissary saluted the 
Dey, clicked his heels, and withdrew. 

“You really want him dead?” asked Paul quietly. 

“Can you think of anyone you'd rather stick it into?” 

Paul’s mind whirled in a jumble of thoughts, not dif- 
ficult to separate and examine one by one. Dragut’s 
crew had to outnumber this fat one’s Janissaries, so he 
could hardly detail one of them to rid the world of his 
nephew and risk seeing the crew turn around and cut 
his own men to pieces, himself along with them. Ob- 
viously he needed Dragut to bring the ship into port— 
needed him until port. Nominating the prisoner-hostage 
as the captain’s executioner made sense, actually; 
Dragut would never dream his uncle would arm him. 
Unsuspecting as the sadistic scum would be, he would 
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not expect that Paul could get as close as he pleased to 
him, pick the time, the place, and finish him off—and 
in so doing seal his executioner’s own fate. Who on 
board was more expendable than this Savoyard? 

He pictured His Excellency’s reaction to the news of 
his nephew’s murder: He’d pretend shock and utter 
dismay and promptly order the killer hacked to bits and 
thrown to the tunny. The Dey would come out of the 
situation without a drop of blood on his chubby hands, 
minus his heretofore favorite nephew, and presented 
with the perfect scapegoat, who was just as easily re- 
moved, thank you. 

“My nephew has repaid my kindliness, my generosity, 
in counterfeit coin. He is a liar, a thief, and a murderer; 
he deserves to dic, When I think what he did to your 
lovely wife... Zui!’ 

“Have you a particular time and place in mind?” 
asked Paul. 

“It can’t be until we reach Constantinople, when we 
dock. There’ll be the usual bustle and confusion, every- 
body out on deck, the gangplank lowered. You could 
sneak up behind him 

“That shouldn’t be hard.” : 

' “As easy as sneezing.” 

“Pve only one question.” 
- “Ask away.” 

“What’s in it for me?” 

“Isn't that obvious? Satisfaction, my boy—more, 
sweet revenge. I know if the woman I loved fell into his 
hands and he treated her so shamefully. ? 

“Yes, yes.” He’d had about all he could take of alfu- 
sions to Lorna’s treatment, 

“Are you worried about what will happen to you?” 
asked the Dey in a deliberately ingenuous tone, with a 
quizzical look to support it. “You need have no concern 
about that; you’re under my protection.” 

“His men might not take too kindly to my cutting 
him down right before their eyes. Granted he’s every- 
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thing you say he is, but they’re no better, not from 
what I’ve seen. Unfortunately, they seem to be loyal 
to him.” 

“So jump overboard. You can swim, can’t you?” 

“Ves,” : 

“Excellent. You make for the dock and lose yourself 
in the city. You'll be safe as safe can be. Constantinople 
is no Algiers; the population runs to more than six- 
hundred thousand.” He paused, frowning. “See here, 
you're not afraid, are you?” 

“Afraid to kill a man?” 

“Of course not. He’s told me you were a profes- 

sional soldier.” He leaned close, leering. “Kill him, my 
friend; stick it into his stomach all the way up to the 
haft guard—his stomach, mind you, so he’ll suffer be- 
fore the last breath goes out of him, I want very much 
for him to suffer; don’t you? You must, the way he 
abused your lovely wife so... viciously!” 
_ Paul’s grip tightened on the dagger; he was half 
tempted to plunge it into the belly in front of him. He'd 
love to kill Dragut; nothing in the world would please 
him more. She’d be overjoyed to hear that news once 
they were reunited—if they ever were. But of course 
he couldn’t do it, for half a dozen reasons, not the least 
of which was the need to get back to Algiers to find 
her. And Dragut would certainly be going back. Now 
that he thought about it, though, would he? 

Suddenly the whole foul business was becoming a 
hodgepodge. If he failed to kill Dragut, if it even began 
to look as if he wasn’t going through with it, His Excel- 
lency would be quick to react. An order barked and his 
own head would be rolling on the deck. If, on the other 
hand, he did kill Dragut, how in the devil would he get 
back to Algiers? Certainly not on this ship. 

“Keep that thing out of sight,” cautioned the Dey. 
“Here...” Taking the dagger from him, he thrust it 
down inside Paul’s sash, lifting the edge of the cloth 
and tucking it over the top of the handle. “No, that 
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won’t do; better you wrap it in your sash lengthwise 
against your back.” 

Paul did so. His Excellency nodded approval. 

“Do I have to stay in this room ail the way to Con- 
stantinople?” . 

“J don’t see why. No, you can have the freedom of 
the ship.” 

“With his blessing?” 

“Don’t worry about him.” He thought a moment. 
“Tl point out the obvious, that it’s stupid not to let 
you work your passage, scrub down the deck or polish 
the cannon or something. We have twenty-four cannon, 
I counted them all on the deck. This is a French ship, 
you know, what they call a schooner. Very fast. We'll 
be in Constantinople in no time. Come.” He motioned 
to Paul and opened the door. They started up the steps, 
Paul behind the Dey, the two Janissaries falling into 
line behind them. - _ 

At the head of ‘the companionway the sun slammed 
against his-eyes. The sky was cloudless and a bluish 
gray, and the blue sea was nearly as flat as ice. Atop 
the mainmast the ensign of Algiers, green spangled with 
silver stars around a crescent moon, flapped softly in the 
mild breeze. 

“Savoyard!” Dragut came thumping up to them. 
“What in hell 4 

“J et him alone, my boy. We’ve a long voyage ahead, 
of us; you can’t keep him cooped up down there day 
and night. Look ‘at the size of him, at those arms. Be 
practical; put him to work.” 

Dragut smirked. “Good idea. Pumping bilge water. 
You should see, down by the keelson the water’s shin 
deep. Uncle, your shipwrights were in such a rush to 
finish up with this tub, they must have left half the 
bottom planks uncaulked. Either that or they ran out 
of oakum.” 

“You were the one in a hurry, my boy,” said the Dey 
tersely. “Are we in danger of sinking?” 
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“Not with a strong man on the pump. Bashir!” 

The Berber came hurrying up. “Captain?” 

“Take the Savoyard here to the bilge pump. Put him 
to work. He’ll make.a good job of it; he’s as strong as 
a humped ox.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“Let’s see which wears out first,” said Dragut, leering 
at Paul, “you or the pump.” 


XXXTX 


Lorna and Aboud had no luck in Dellys; it was a port, 
as he had told her, but tiny, an insignificant link in the 
chain of settlements, villages, towns, and cities cresting 
the hunchbacked continent. They went on to Bougie 
farther up the coast, a hundred and twenty miles from 
Algiers, arriving there late that evening. Both were on 
the verge of collapse, as were the horses. They had fol- 
lowed the coast road but had seen no sign of Dragut’s 
ship, no ship traveling eastward close to shore, as any 
vessel leaving the area might be expected to do en route 
to the Strait of Sicily. 

Bougie was impressively situated on the slope of 
Mount Guraya. Behind it the heights of Mount Babor 
and Taborat, rising sixty-four hundred feet and crowned 
with forests of pinsapo fir and cedar, looked down. At 
first glimpse, Bougie appeared to abound in fortifica- 
tions and Roman ruins. The streets resembled those of 
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Algiers, unusually steep with many ascended.by stairs. 
The harbor, sheltered from the. east by a breakwater, 
was crowded with large vessels all of which, consider- 
ing the lateness of the hour, were battened down for 
the night. Aboud questioned passers-by and managed 
to locate the caid-el-marsa, a fairly young man for such 
an important post as port master. He was a funny-look- 
ing fellow with a gander’s neck and an extraordinarily 
large nose unfortunately paired with a chin too inade- 
quate to balance it properly in the eyes of onlookers. He 
proved, however, eager to help. To Lorna’s astonish- 
ment and absolute delight, he told them that an Amer- 
ican ship, a four-masted schooner, the Ellen Bristow 
out of Boston, had come in four hours earlier. He 
pointed it out. The schooner had discharged its cargo 
of timber and taken on wool, hides, and oil, and was 
scheduled to leave for Constantinople. - 

“Ts the captain on board?” asked Lorna breathlessly. 

The caid-el-marsa shook his head. “Not at this hour. 
He’s probably with the other masters relaxing at the 
Makbara.” He nodded toward the busy café across the 
street. Aboud giggled, 

“What’s funny?” she asked. 

“ “Makbara’—it means tomb.” 

“What’s the captain’s name?” 

The caid-el-marsa referred to his lists tucked under 
his arm. “Captain Robert Knox.” 

“Thank you. Thank you, thank you, thank you, 
thank you, thank you!” She clapped him on both arms 
and all but burst into song. “Bring the horses, Aboud!” 
Off she ran. 

“Wait!” 

“She is in a great rush to get to Constantinople.” 

“She is,” said Aboud. . 

“She is English?” 

“American.” 

“Dressed as a Kabyle peasant? What for? Your 
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horses look ready to drop. Where have you come from, 
In-Guezzman?”* 
Aboud laughed. “From Algiers.” 

The man’s face darkened. “A Portuguese ship just 
came in. Those on board say the French are attacking 
Algiers. This is true?” 

Aboud nodded. “By now the city has probably sur- 
rendered, It will have to or be blown off the map.” 

“<Futl? 

“Fut! 


Captain Robert Knox was into his venerable years, 
his hair yellow-white, the leathery flesh of his face 
seamed and gullied and weathered, his blue eyes 
dimmed with strain. His teeth were skillfully carved 
out of ivory. His appetite was enviably enormous; the 
two large plates in front of him displayed twin moun-. 
tains of mussel shells, His drink was rum and he bolted 
it down like well water, but he could hold it; his eyes 
remained clear and his speech was not slurred. She in- 
troduced herself. He stared at her clothes, then at her 
face, then again at her clothes, unable to reconcile one 
with the other. She explained. He listened open- 
mouthed, his false teeth crowning his lower jaw, gleam- 
ing, reflecting the flickering light of the torches around 
them. — 

“This is serious, Mrs.— 

“Torzzini. My maiden name was Singleton. My fam- 
ily lives in Hanover.” 

“How in tunket did you ever wind up in North 
Africa?” 

- “That’s a very long story.” 

Aboud had come up behind her, leading both horses. 
“This is my friend—I should say my protector—Aboud. 
Aboud, meet Captain Knox.” The captain shook 
Aboud’s hand and pulled a chair up for him beside 


* The southernmost settlement in Algeria. 
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hers. She went on to the direct question. “May we go 
along to Constantinople with you as passengers?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“I have money; we can pay our way.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, I don’t want your money. You 
don’t think I’d leave you in this Godforsaken hole, do 
you? A Yankee lass?” 

“When do you sail?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

Her face fell. “Oh, dear.” 

“Are you afraid they’li get that far ahead of us?” He 
rubbed his grizzled chin with the back of his hand, and; 
for the first time she noticed that two of his fingers were 
missing. ““There’s not a whole lot we can do about that. 
What manner of ship do they have?” 

“T don’t know.” She described the blocks remaining 
upright on the beach at Cape Bengut, estimating the 
length of the grouping. 

“Mmmm, sounds small, perhaps a topsail schooner 
or a smack—maybe a sloop.” 

“The smaller the faster, isn’t that so?” 

“Generally. Most go to beat the band. Even so, we 
wouldn’t reach there more than half a day or so after 
them, not if we pile on the canvas.” He got to his 
feet, toppling one of the mussel mountains. “We won’t 
Wait till morning. We’ll leave tonight!” 


XL 


A horde of Arabs and Kabyles arrived at Staweli to 
reinforce the defenders already there determined to 
stem the invader’s progress toward Algiers, The fight- 
ing was becoming increasingly bitter, with heavy casual- 
ties on both sides. Early in the evening of the second 
day the French, by now having tripled their original 
- landing strength, succeeded in breaking the line of 
resistance. By nightfall they had overrun the hills com- 
-manding the city to the northwest. Their battering train 
was brought up and they proceeded to concentrate their. 
fire all along the Said Touati Road. Before sunrise the 
entire French fleet; under Vice-Admiral Dupeeré, en- 
tered the bay and attacked the harbor batteries and 
those situated farther up the hill to the west. In two 
hours of exchange, two thirds of the city’s batteries 
were demolished. Panic reigned, although only two 
shells had been thrown into populated districts. Word 
arrived that the remnants of the defending force at 
Staweli had either fled or surrendered. Algiers’s capitu- 
lation was now only a matter of hours. 

True to his word, Dr. Galuto stayed inside, occupying, 
himself with cleaning and polishing his instruments. 

Uncle Yasha Orkhan and his beggar tribe locked 
themselves in their cellar room and counted money, ate, . 
drank, and slept. 

Bathed in a nervous sweat, Soliman Nidaylah re- 
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paired a customer's torn pantaloons with trembling 
fingers while inkrina fed Maulana and sang to him, 
blanching every time a shell whistled overhead and 
exploded against the hilltop wall. 

At nine in the evening the garrison aghabasi, in com- 
mand in the absence of the Dey, formally surrendered 
the city. The French commander-in-chief promptly is- 
sued a proclamation instructing the inhabitants to give 
up their arms. Peace had been restored, no one should 
consider himself in any danger, the shops were free to 
open, all business might resume, and Algiers would 
continue with a Mohammedan government. A stroke of 
a pen dissolved the Divan and replaced it with a munici- 
pal commission to which seven prominent citizens were 
appointed by the commander-in-chief. The commission 
was to be assisted by a French officer. 

‘At virtually the precise moment this pronouncement 
was made, the schooner Ecrevisses, rechristened the 
Mahmud in honor of His Imperial Majesty, Sultan 
Mahmud, having entered the Strait of Sicily, was or- 
dered by its commander to put into ‘port at friendly 
Sousse for repairs. Persistent leaking was causing the 
vessel to take on more water than the bilge pump could 
handle. A day or two would be added to the estimated 
eight for the run to the Sea of Marmara and Constan- 
tinople. 

While Paul worked under guard pumping bilge water, 
uncle and nephew confronted each other at the helm in 
the soft glow of late evening as the Mahmud passed 
under the shadow of Cape Ras Addar. Dragut was no 
man’s fool; he was not about to delude himself into be- 
lieving that time was beginning to slake His Excellency’s 
thirst for vengeance. Under the Dey’s guise of friend- 
liness, his bitterness continued to simmer, he knew. His 
uncle’s honor guard numbered ten men, his own crew 
twenty-seven. His uncle would be either insane or 
monumentally stupid to attempt to deal with him while 
at sea. But, once the minarets of Constantinople de- 
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fined their presence against the sky, Dragut would have 
to be on his guard; he would have to stick close to 
Bashir, Eyubi, and others of his crew whom he could 
trust with his life. 

“T thought you said we were in no danger of sink- 
ing,” said His Excellency. -» 

“We are taking on too much water,” responded 
Dragut. “We haven’t the wherewithal on board to make 
repairs.” 

“You said before that oakum was needed.” 

“Or cotton. We have neither.” 

“One of my men who knows something of these mat- 
ters tells me that oakum is easy to make by tarring 
rope fibers ie 

“He’s right, but to get at the hull and do the actual 
caulking, we must go into drydock.” 

“For two days?” 

“Maybe only one. Who knows how busy they are in 
. Sousse?” 

“Why did we pass Nabeul? It’s not so far off course, 
isn’t that so?” His Excellency’s fingers went to the 
fringe of his beard, diligently encouraging the curl. 

“Nabeul’s too small; I doubt it even has a dry dock, 
I happen to know that Sousse has. I am captain; it’s my 
decision.” 

“Of course, my boy.” 

Even more than the icy look in his uncle’s eyes, this 
questioning of Dragut’s judgment, this prying for some- 
thing like a hidden motive, betrayed the fat satyr’s dis- 
trust of him. What was he to do, he wondered—what 
other than beat him to the act, strike first, kill or be 
killed? To that he must give serious thought. 

Like Algiers, Sousse was built on the side of a hill 
sloping seaward and surrounded by a wall strengthened 
by towers. Like Algiers too, its citadel had been erected 
at the highest point, with recesses in the inner side of 
the wall utilized as shops and warehouses. The harbors 
were rendered fairly shallow because of heavy accumu- 
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lations of silt, which occurred in spite of the remnants 
of Roman breakwaters. The dry dock north of the 
northernmost breakwater stood empty as the Mahmud 
entered the harbor. His Excellency pointed this out to 
Dragut, clapping his hands gleefully. 

“We can get in and out tonight, Pll wager!” he ex- 
claimed. “A few sultanis crossing a few palms... You 
there, helmsman, head straight into the drydock there!” 

“Hold it, Hamid!” snapped Dragut. “Bring her about 
up to the entrance and heave to. Aloft, shorten 
down... .” Turning, he stared coldly at his uncle. 

His Excellency beamed and held his rings high, 
showing his pale palms defensively. “You are in com- 
mand, of course. My apologies, my boy.” 


ALI 


The Ellen Bristow made good time across the Medi- 
terranean and up into the Sea of Crete en route to 
the Aegean. The wind was uniformly favorable, the 
weather splendid until they raised the island of Lemnos 
off the port bow and a summer squall came careening 
down out of the Rhodope Mountains, thrashing the 
vessel with rain and angling its keel to. near forty de- 
grees. Thanks to the profusion of islands, even in a 
calm sea navigation here was difficult, notwithstanding 
the numerous bays and gulfs; in a heavy sea, navigation 
was downright perilous, demanding a skilled hand at 
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the wheel and all the help obtainable from powers 
other than mortal. 

Lorna stayed below in her cabin, holding fast to her 
bunk against the pitch and roll, heel and toss, of the 
angry sea. Aboud stayed with her, his face draining of 
color until it matched the newly whitewashed. bulk- 
heads. He had already surrendered his supper to the 
sea and, having nothing else to offer, had resolved to 
scowl and bear it sitting up, stoically declining Lorna’s 
invitation to lie down and “moan if you like.” 

Captain Knox stood in the doorway, his oilskins 
gleaming wet and seawater and sweat lacing his face, 
running down into the sponge of his beard. 

“Once we get Tenedos off our starboard, the sea’ll 
be back in good shape,” he asserted optimistically. “Are 
you two going to make it?” 

“T feel fine,” groaned Aboud. 

“You look it,” said the captain, smiling and winking 
at Lorna. 

“We'll make it, captain,” she said. “I wonder if they 
will.” 

“From your description of those blocks on the beach, 
the ship has to be half the Ellen’s size. It’s possible 
she’s run into trouble coming through this.” 

The cabin tilted and the captain had to brace him- 
self to keep from being dropped inside. The copper sea 
lamp above Lorna’s head banged hard against the ceil- 
ing, swinging back on its chain as the ship righted itself 
briefly before leaning in the opposite direction. Aboud 
groaned and hung onto the sides of his chair bolted to 
the floor. Lorna tossed him a towel. He made a face 
and tossed it back. 

“Do all ships heading up the Aegean for the Darda- 
nelles follow this route?” she asked. 

“Coming out of the Mediterranean, it’s the principal 
toute, yes.” 

“I wonder how far ahead of us they are.” 

“We're doing the best we can; we’ve done well so 
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far. We’ve averaged better than fourteen knots since 
we passed Malta and picked up that good blow.” 

“Which they picked up as well. I’m sorry, captain, 
here you're doing marvelously and all I seem to see is 
the dark side of things.” . 

- “Cross your fingers, lass; we may very well catch 
up with them in the Sea of Marmara.” 

She brightened. “You really think so?” 

“I really hope so.” 

The wind howled overhead, the rain battered the 
ship mercilessly, the lamp swinging as the cabin floor 
tilted, and once more the sea reared, striving to throw 
the ship off its back. Sleep that night was out of the 
question, but as the last of the eight bells signaling the 
onset of the morning watch died away, the wind, as if 
cued by the bell, began to slacken. The sea gradually 
leveled itself and the sun came up over the Pindus 
Mountains abaft the taffrail, a-lovely yellow ball re- 
vealing the dark-blue water gently rolling. A welcome 
breeze carried them through the morning, and as the 
day gave way to afternoon, the sky turned hazy and the 
trailing edge of the tramontana arrived to wrinkle the 
sea. Lorna and Aboud stood at the bow, watching a 
continuous line of buildings float up out of the sea 
at the horizon. Drawing closer, they could see needles 
poking straight upward into the haze, by now beginning 
to bum away under the brilliant sun. The needles 
became minarets, and a large, shallow dome like an 
inverted bowl appeared, clustering to it a score of 
smaller ones. The sky turned blue. Captain Knox joined 
them, pointing at the dome. 

“The Blue Mosque of Sultan Achmet, See the six 
minarets? Only two mosques in the whole world have 
Six.” 

“What is the one with four, below it?” asked Aboud. 

“Hagia Sophia. Look over there; that’s Asia, We 
make straight for it so as to be able to change course 
and head into the Golden Horn.” 
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Lorna pointed. “What are all those gray buildings 
up on that bluff?” 

“The Grand Seraglio, the Sultan’s palace. They say 
inside it’s the most beautiful place in the world—and 
the bloodiest.” 

The dark-blue water faded to pale blue, then to 
violet. Constantinople—Lorna had never seen a city 
like it. It was awesome with its mosques and minarets, 
an oriental magic land, sprawled over its seven hills 
above the three lanes of inland water feeding it its 
commerce. Spread along the north bank of the Golden 
Horn toward Galata and its European sector, and along 
the Asian shore toward Uskiidar and Kadikeiii, strad- 
dling the two continents, binding them together, the 
city seemed placed in the most marvelous natural set- 
ting ever discovered by man. 

Ships of all nations thronged the docks on both sides 
of the Bosporus. Captain Knox purposely ran the 
_ Ellen Bristow up the strait a ways and down again 
to allow his two passengers to study the flags in search 
of one from Algeria; but there was no sign-of a crescent 
moon surrounded by silver stars against a green field. 

“That’s strange,” observed the captain, “It should 
be here. The thing is, if we spotted one, that would likely 
be it. Algeria doesn’t trade with Turkey; she doesn’t 
trade period, not as long as her pirates can take every- 
body else’s goods. Yes, it should be here.” 

Lorma was unable to conceal her disappointment. 
“Do you think it may have come and gone?” 

WV e]]|—_—_” 

“You do, don’t you? Once it came in, Dragut 
wouldn’t have to stay. He’d have no freight to unload 
or take on. Just letting off passengers would take no 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes, isn’t that so?” 

“Maybe we got in ahead of them,” suggested Aboud 
brightly. “We could have passed them last night with~ 
out seeing them.” 

Captain Knox looked away from Lorna up the 
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Bosporus toward the Black Sea. A flock of shearwaters, 
black with white bellies, flew soundlessly overhead in 
the same direction. He paused to watch them shrink 
into the distance, then lowered his head. “I’m sorry, 
I don’t see how we could have. The watch probably 
would have spotted them.” He turned to her. “What 
do you propose to do?” 

“Go ashore and begin questioning people, I guess. 
Assume they’ve come and gone. What else can I do?” 

“There’s an American Consulate here, on Mesgrutiyet 
Caddesi, Mr. Braithwaite. I’ve met the man. If you 
like, Pll take you to him.” 

“T hate to trouble you; you’ve been so kind to us.” 

“Land o’ Goshen, it’s no trouble.” He stepped back, 
surveying her clothing. “But first off you ought to get 
yourself some European duds. There are a few shops 
where you should be able to get what you'll need. I 
can send Mr. Thompson, the first mate, ashore with 
Aboud.” 

“Thank you.” She studied his eyes. Concern showed 
through the warmth. “They could have passed us 
going back during the storm last night, couldn’t they?” 

“Possibly. All the same, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
leave here without asking about.” 

“I don’t intend to.” 

“Don’t be discouraged. You'll find him; I know you 
will.” 

“We'll see. I can’t even be sure they’ve come to 
Constantinople.” 

“They did, they did!” burst Aboud, “They must 
have.” 

The ae area looked to be ten times the size of 
Algiers’s, but scattered about in sections, pieces of the 
water’s edge given over to berthing visiting vessels, 
loading and unloading, the stretches between devoted 
to parks and private homes and groves of majestic 
plane trees and slender, stately cypress. But, where 
the ships put in, the areas were clogged with porters 
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and seamen and a motley mix of nationalities betrayed 
by their clothing as much as by the color of their skin. 
It was noisy and crowded and uncomfortably hot and 
bright and damp, the tramontana that had just deserted 
the area whirling away toward the Istranca Mountains 
to the northwest and Bulgaria behind them. 

“TI would like to speak with Mr. Braithwaite,” said 
Lorna, “but not right away. There’s a slim chance they 
may still show up; and if they do, I want to be here, 
down by the docks to see.” 

“Of course. Why don’t I put you ashore where 
the Sahil Yolu Florya meets the Sirkeci Istasyon diag- 
onally opposite the Tower of Leander there?” He in- 
dicated the tower and the spot. “That way you'll be 
in a position to see anything coming in.” He paused 
and lowered his voice. “You two must be very careful. 
I have something I want you to take with you, Mrs. 
Torzzini.” 

“Not a firearm; I despise them.” 

“Most people do—many who find a need for one. 
It’s just a little peashooter, two shots only, what they 
call a Shaw percussion. You'll probably never have to 
use it, but. 8 

“Really, I =! 

“Take it as a favor to me, please.” 

“T'll carry it,” said: Aboud. 

“Til carry it,” said Lorna resignedly. “I only hope I 
don’t have to use it.” 

“You'll sleep better nights with it under your pillow,” 
said Captain Knox. “Aboud, be a good lad and go fetch 
Mr. Thompson. He’s at the charts in my cabin. You 
and he will go ashore first.” : 








XLII 


Paul had toiled at the bilge pump until the Mahmud 
put in at Sousse. From there on, back at sea and onto 
the route to Constantinople, there was no further need 
to man the pump. The Dey insisted he be given the 
freedom of the deck and spared any additional labor— 
His Excellency’s way of showing his appreciation for 
what he expected him to do. But Dragut insisted he. 
be kept busy and set him to holystoning the deck, a 
job that was to prove as arduous as pumping, Since no 
caulking could be done during the night in Sousse, the 
job, begun at dawn, had not been completed until well 
into the following afternoon. As a result, the Mahmud 
departed Sousse almost twenty hours behind the Ellen 
Bristow. Under full sail Dragut managed to make up 
all but six hours, running behind the squall that had 
bullied the Yankee ship and raising Constantinople at 
about seven in the evening. 

All on board crowded on deck as the Mahmud de- 
serted the Sea of Marmara, swinging hard aport around 
the light and into the entrance to the Golden Horn. 
His Excellency was in an exuberant mood, his Janis- 
saries delighted to be home, and Dragut, from the 
grin widening his beard, ostensibly pleased and some- 
what relieved at the prospect of getting rid of his pas- 
sengers. Paul sat on the rear hatch watching the drama 
of arrival unfold, the characters assembling, the Janis- 
saties crowding about the head of the gangway in an- 
ticipation of the gangplank’s being let down. The ship 
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had come within sight of the Galata Bridge and was 
easing slowly toward an open slip fifty yards distant 
when the Dey, standing at the rail, turned suddenly 
and motioned Paul toward him, his glance at the same 
time straying to his nephew. Paul stood up, hesitating, 
taking stock; the dagger still lay in his sash across 
the small of his back. Dragut was leaving the bow to 
join his uncle at the head of the gangway. The crowd 
on the dock was thickening-at the spot where the ship 
would be putting in; porters, policemen, and onlookers 
with no business there but the business of others~were 
pointing out the Algerine flag flying from ‘the Mahmud’s 
topmast. Hamid at the wheel had now brought them 
to within less than twenty feet. 

Paul’s right hand crept behind his back to touch 
the hidden dagger. He started toward the Dey, but 
at the mainmast fife rail he dodged to his left behind 
the mast and leaped over the side into the water. Down 
he dove, down, down under the hull, swinging his body 
to one side, heading toward the rudder. Coming up 
to its axis, he whirled and, stretching his body, kick- 
ing hard, shot to the surface. Flinging a spiral of 
water from his head, he glanced toward the dock. 
The people on the dock directly across from him dis- 
covered him, pointed, and shouted, Steps thundered 
over his head, bearing down on the stern. Filling his 
Jungs, he went down again, twisting his body, putting 
the rudder behind him, heading for the opposite shore. 
Twenty strokes from the ship he surfaced to breathe; 
the sound of two shots broke through the din raised by 
the crowd, one ball hammering the water inches from 
his ear, the other whistling overhead. Again he dove 
and swam, pulling himself forward with all his strength. 
The water was warm and murky, the bottom strewn 
with refuse blanketed with silt. He came up once more 
for air, drawing no fire this time, ducking, swimming 
on, reaching the dock. Two grinning porters helped 
him up dripping and gasping. Getting shakily to his 
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feet, he thanked them. Backing into the shadows to 
catch his breath, he shaded his eyes and watched as 
the gangplank was let down and secured. 

The Dey, Dragut, and the others on board appeared 
to have lost ail interest in him after the two shots. 
Now eight of the ten Janissaries formed a double line 
and, descending the gangplank, turned to face one an- 
other, drawing their swords in salute. His Excellency 
waddled slowly down, passing between the two lines, 
the two remaining Janissaries following him. But, no. 
sooner had he cleared the gauntlet and the crowd 
parted than a squad of khaki-clad soldiers armed with 
muskets came rushing up and surrounded him, cutting 
him off from his bodyguard. His Excellency began pro- 
testing, shouting loudly, indignantly. The oificer in 
charged yelled back at him. They began shoving each 
other and raising a great commotion. Other soudiers 
materialized, running up the gangplank onto the deck. 

Paul smiled. It wasn’t quite the welcome His. Excel- 
lency had expected, and it was beginning to loox as if 
everyone else on board would be taken into custouy, in- 
cluding a very bewudered-looking Dragut. 


ALE 


Dressed in a plain dark-blue linen skirt over rustling 
taffeta, a light-blue fancy-figured shirtwaist, and a Hen- 
rietta cape with leg-of-mutton sleeves—and fecung like 
a lady for the first time in ages—-Lorna had been stand- 
ing with Aboud in front of a chandler’s shop watching 
the schooner arrive. Spying Paul, she had yeued to hm 
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and, with Aboud, had tried to push through the crowd 
to get closer to where the gangplank was to be let down. 

“He looks all right! Fine!” exclaimed Aboud. 
“What's he doing?” 

“Good Lord!” burst Lorna. The watching crowd 
gasped with her in one voice as he bolted for the rail 
and plunged into the water. She -held her breath until 
the onlookers raised a loud cheer as he reappeared 
by the rudder. She shouted his name, but it was useless; 
and to her horror, she saw that he was making for the 
other side. He surfaced. She saw Dragut run to the 
stern rail, snatch two guns from his men, and fire two 
wild shots. She gazed helplessly, her heart thudding 
against her ribs, as they missed and Paul, covering the 
remaining distance underwater, emerged on the far side 
and was helped out. 

“Made it!” shouted Aboud exultantly. “He’s safe.” 

She took hold of his hand and began pulling him 
through the crowd. “We’ve got to get across the bridge!” 

“Through this mob? We can’t!” 

“We've got to try!” 

“Look!” He pointed at Paul. 

She looked aghast as Paul, backing into the shadows, 
was accosted by two policemen. They spoke with him 
briefly, then hustled him away. Letting go of Aboud’s 
hand, she groaned, her shoulders sagging. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Tt’s all right; they won’t hurt him.” - 

She brightened. “You're right. They'll put them in 
jail, but at least we’ll know where to find him.” 

“But how will we get him out?” 

“Braithwaite!” 

“Who?” 

“The American consul. He can work something; 
he'll get him out. He hasn’t done anything, broken any 
laws. Come, we’ve got to find Mes... something.” 

“Mesrutiyet Caddesi!” 

They wedged their way through the mob, which was 
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thinning perceptibly as they left the dock area, and 
made their way up Unkapani Eminonu paralleling the 
Golden Horn, which looked anything but golden to 
Lorna, murky and littered with refuse as it was. Gaunt 
and puny street porters, veiled women, ragged beggars, 
wild-looking gypsies, wide-eyed beautiful children, 
policemen, soldiers, water vendors, swarms of small 
boys rushing about carrying swinging brass trays filled 
with cups of coffee and glasses of tea, doughnut vendors, 
hawkers lining the sidewalk in their makeshift stalls, 
others yoked to panniers suspended from chains—all 
offered clothing and food, jewelry, household essen- 
tials, everything conceivable that could be lifted and 
carried and pressed upon a defenseless buyer. It was the 
Casbah all over again—the same faces, the same sights 
and sounds and smells, the same curious eyes that had 
greeted her when she and Ahmed had passed through 
the New Gate into the Casbah on that fateful day thrust 
far back in her memory. 

All things considered, though, comparing this day 
with that one, she had to admit there appeared to be 
light, however feeble, at the end of the tunnel. Paul 
had survived in apparent good health and had escaped 
Dragut and the Dey, if only temporarily. Those two 
policemen hurrying him off... to jail? Where else? And 
all the others, save for the Dey’s Janissaries, Turks 
one and all, appeared headed for the same place. What 
could Braithwaite do for her? she wondered. Had Paul 
been an American, he’d have to petition for his release 
without delay; but what would he be able to do for 
a Savoyard? What would he want to do? What sort of 
man was he, this Braithwaite? Fair-minded, willing 
to stick his official neck out ever so slightly? A man 
of principle, of integrity? Or inflexible, conscientiously 
guarded in his outlook, too afraid of the possible con- 
sequences to be bothered? 

A dark cloud showed itself over the horizon. The 
Sultan would have to be in a perfectly foul mood at 
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the loss of Algiers. Why else round up the Dey and the 
rest the moment they set foot on Turkish soil? 


They sat in the anteroom of the consulate. A single 
candelabrum, impressively elegant in a chrysanthemum 
motif, embellished a marble-topped rosewood pier table 
opposite the bench to which the consul’s aide had 
shown them. The candelabrum’s eight candles burned 
dully, without a flicker, coldly filling the room with a 
ghostly glow painting the vaulted ceiling, the domino- 
tiled floor, and the tapestry-covered walls between. 
The ambience did little to kindle feelings of optimism. 
Mr. Braithwaite was out, called to the palace, his aide 
had informed them. Expected back presently. If they 
cared to wait... “Presently” became one hour, then 
two. They were brought kahve, Turkish coffee as thick 
as silt and so sweet it set her teeth on edge, and a 
pastry of some sort covered with melted sugar and 
dusted with cinnamon. 

The third hour was threatening to join the first two 
when the double doors flew open and a tall, distin- 
guished, and depressingly sober-looking man came in, 
trailed by his aide. Mr. Braithwaite’s chin was concealed 
under a Van Dyke beard; silver-rimmed spectacles mag- 
nified his dark-brown eyes, and under the left one a 
nervous tic afflicted his ruddy cheek. Lorna had felt it 
necessary to explain why she wished to speak with the 
consul, Evidently, from Braithwaite’s expression, he had 
been informed. Whether her problem accounted for 
his dour look, or his meeting with the Sultan was at 
fault, remained to be seen. They were introduced and, 
leaving Aboud to wait, she was ushered into the consul’s 
office and a chair placed across from his desk for her. 
The aide retired, sliding both doors closed. 

Mr. Braithwaite patiently heard her out, nodding his 
understanding at each new turn in the story. The 
longer she talked, the more certain she became that he 
was listening solely out of courtesy. 


. 
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She was right. He proved admirably forbearing and 
sympathetic to Paul’s plight; but when she had finished 
telling him all there was to tell, he nodded one last 
time, cleared his throat, excused himself, and proceeded 
to trot out every reason imaginable for not interfering, 
which was the way he saw the matter—one that called 
for official interference, a course of action anathema to 
him. He believed her; he had no reason not to. He 
accepted without question that she was an American 
citizen; nor was Paul’s not being an American his ex- 
cuse for his unwillingness to cooperate. He strayed 
from the subject to the situation in general in Turkey, 
the mare’s nest that was the Greek problem, the growing 
coldness between Turkey and Engiand and France over 
that problem. He cited practically every European na- 
tion’s displeasure with Turkey’s unofficial endorsement 
of the Barbary pirates. News of the fall of Algiers had 
sent His Imperial Highness into a rage. In short, it was, 
unfortunately, the worst possible time to request am- 
nesty for any foreign national. 

“Bven a Savoyard whose country’s troubles are all 
its own. The Sultan can be a very difficult man to deal 
with.” Braithwaite flipped open an ivory box on his 
desk, brought out a cigar, clipped the end with a device 
attached to his watch. chain, and lit the cigar over the 
lamp. “Frankly, very frankly, I prefer not to deal with 
him at all.” 

“Isn’t that your job?” 

“What I mean is unless it’s absolutely vital.” 

“My husband’s hie may be at stake.” 

“From what you’ve told me, I seriously doubt it.” 

“Not just from the authorities, from those cutthroats 
who brought him here.” 

“I’m sure it'll all come out in the wash.” 

She could feel the nerves tightening in the back of her 
neck. She was too tired, too frustrated, too outraged 
with his infuriating calmness to put up with much more 
of this. 
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“Let me ask you: Why do we have to involve 
the Sultan, anyway? If he has so many problems, it 
seems to me he’d appreciate being left out of this. It 
isn’t exactly a threat of invasion.” 

Braithwaite puffed and removed the cigar from his 
mouth. “My dear madam, whether you like it or not, 
you must acknowledge a fact of Turkish life. Anyone 
in the government, from the grand vizier to the minister 
of the interior down to the lowest-ranking guard at 
Sagmalcilar Prison, is officially obligated to report ev- 
erything he hears to his superior. Within one hour, 
word of any move we attempted to make on behalf 
of your husband would travel straight up to the palace. 
There’s not an official finger lifted in this city, in the 
entire country, that the Sultan doesn’t know about and 
approves or disapproves. For anyone in my position 
to attempt to go behind his bac ee 

“What about my position?” 

“IT don’t follow you.” 

“Nobody, outside of Aboud and you and your aide, 
even. knows I’m here. What’s to prevent me from 
marching up to the prison gate and asking to see my 
husband?” 

“To see him is no problem; to effect his release——” 

“We'll start with a visit. That is a start, isn’t it?” She 
could no longer disguise the sarcasm in her tone. 

“My dear lady, you must understand my position.” 

“I do, make no mistake.” 

He didn’t hear her, so intent was he on rationalizing 
his failure to help——salving his conscience, she decided. 
“My job here is to represent the interests of the United 
States.. More than represent, to protect them, as it 
were. To do so successfully, it behooves me——” 

“To stay out of the Sultan’s hair.” 

“That’s not exactly as I would put it.” 

“However you put it, that’s what it amounts to, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Mrs. 33 
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“It’s Torzzini—Savoyard, not American. I’m curi- 
ous: [f my husband were an American citizen, would 
you still sit on your hands?” 

“You're upset; that’s understandable. Obviously this 
is all very discouraging. I really am sorry.” 

“What about this Sagmalcilar Prison? Is it a danger- 
ous place?” 

“It has a justifiably infamous reputation, but I doubt 
seriously if your husband’s life is in danger. He hasn’t 
broken any laws you Know of, has he?” 

“J told you he hasn’t. His only ‘crime,’ if you want 
to call it that, is landing here with that pack of wolves— 
and, I suppose, creating a public disturbance in his effort 
to get away from them.” 

“I can’t conceive of their holding him. All he’d have 
to do is convince the authorities that he’s not an Al- 
gerine.” 

A weighty pause followed. His attention broken away 
from her, he had plunged into deep thought. The smoke 
from his cigar curled upward, gathering at the ceiling 
in a gossamer cloud; elsewhere in the house a clock 
struck the hour; the lamp on the desk burned steadily. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said quietly. “I do wish I could 
heip you.” 

“You can give me directions to the prison.” 

“Of course. I'll have Struthers, my aide, draw you a 
map. But, should anyone ask where you got it 

“Yes, yes... They will let me visit him?” 

“T don’t know why not.” 

She stood up; he did also. “Thank you for your 
time, Mr. Braithwaite.” She couldn’t believe she was 
saying it; she waited to be absolutely furious with him, 
but she hadn’t the energy. “Forgive me, but I must 
say I don’t envy you your job.” 

“It’s not without its discouraging moments. One 
thing; ’'d be very careful if I were you; stay off the 
streets at night. Do you have a place to stay?” 

“Not yet.” 
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“Better stay here tonight. You won't be able to get 
into Sagmalcilar until tomorrow morning, anyway.” 

She sighed. “I’d forgotten it was so late.” ; 

“You will stay, the two of you. It’s the least we can 
do.” 

She was fleetingly tempted to agree wholeheartedly, 
but she held back. “For the night, yes. Thank you.” 


XLIV. 


The wall was slimy, seepage from its other side creep- 
ing through the cracks between the stones where the 
mortar had turned to powder. The ceiling was low; he 
could reach up and touch it with the flat of his hand. 
The holding cell was possibly twenty by thirty feet, 
he estimated, with an iron door, a six-inch-square open- 
ing covered with mesh in the center at eye level. There 
were three small barred windows through which moon- 
light entered and swathed the floor. He, His. Excellency, 
and roughly half the crew had been incarcerated there; 
the others had been taken elsewhere. The stink of 
humanity unwashed and caked with sweat was Over- 
powering. 

Leaning against the wall, Dragut slid slowly down 
to a sitting position and again, as he had moments 
before and before that, found himself wishing that he 
might close his ears as he could his eyes to blot out 
completely the annoying presence of his uncle. 

“It’s preposterous!” bellowed the Dey. “Perfectly 
outrageous! Of all the bumbling idiots! This is the 
thanks I get for my loyalty, my devotion to duty!” 
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Despite this and all his other protestations of indig- 
nation, his uncle was not so much irate as he was 
afraid. Were he in the fat lecher’s buskins, he too would 
be worried. Stripped of his Janissary escort, His Ex- 
cellency had fouled the air with empty threats and de- 
nunciations, had denuded himself of all dignity by push- 
ing and shoving the officer. Marched away, they had all 
been jailed, fed, and left to listen to his incessant com- 
plaining. 

Their detour to Sousse had evidently taken just 
enough time to permit the news of the fall of Algiers 
to pass them and reach the Sultan. Considering the 
situation from His Imperial Majesty’s point of view, 
Dragut had little doubt but that his uncle was finished— 
worse than finished, doomed. All his cronies, all his 
connections, weren’t worth a tin akce at this point. 
What mystified Dragut was, what had induced his uncle 
to imagine that the Sultan’s reaction to word of his 
desertion would be anything other than this? The lech- 
erous pig had deserted his post; what did he want, 
consolation? Solace? Official approval and a citation for 
intelligent judgment? They ought to have run in the 
opposite direction, to South America. Ah, the wisdom 
of hindsight. If he himself had had any sense, he would 
have pushed the old reprobate into a corner and argued 
him out of running back here. It was the last place 
they should have gone! 

Zut! What was done was done. The Dey. paused for 
breath, spied him, and came over. 

“Look at you, my boy, your face... . Stop worrying; 
there’s-no reason to. This is all a calamitous mistake. 
Somebody’s head will roll, I guarantee it.” 

“Whose, I wonder?” said Dragut drily. 

“Zut! You really are worried, aren’t you? Don’t look 
so. Don’t be so spineless. Pll protect you; haven’t I 
always? By Allah’s eyes, don’t sit there like a toad 
with your tongue in a knot; say something!” 

“What do you want me to say?” 
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“Never mind. There’s nothing to worry about, believe 
me!” 

“Nothing, nothing at all. You’re a sputtering fat fool, 
do you know that? A blustering ignoramus! A jackass 
in jewels! You deserve the ax!” 

-There, he’d said it. He’d held it in his chest like a 
painful growth for seven years. For seven. years he’d 
listened tight-lipped and inwardly raging to the fat 
whoreson’s ridiculous prattle, his snideness, his sar- 
casm, his vicious insults; listened and said nothing; 
listened and hated, loathed the very sight of him; 
listened and battened down the urge to fly at him 
and choke the life out of him; held his tongue and his 
temper in iron shackles a thousand times, grinding in 
his guts so he could feel the sweat pop from his brow, 
the veins vine his neck and forehead and temples, his 
belly clench like a fist. 

“You ” His uncle fixed him with a glare that 
- hurled daggers. He leveled one pudgy finger. “You 
dare speak to me like that? TV'll have you flayed to 
death! Ingrate! Liar! Thief! Murderer!” He swung 
about. “You corsales, look at him, look at your brave 
captain, the firm right hand on the wheel of your lives. 
He murdered your shipmate, the big black, killed him 
in cold blood! Look, look at his face betray him. I treat 
him like a prince, and he turns on me like the snake he 
is. Snake, spilling your venom, poisoning everything, 
everyone!” 

Dragut roared, lunged to his feet, and threw him- 
self at him, his hands closing on his fat neck, squeezing. 
Bashir and two other men standing close by rushed to 
them, pulling Dragut away, holding him. He fought to 
get loose, cursing vilely. His Excellency stepped back, 
momentarily cowed, his eyes brimming with dread, his 
fingers going to his throat and rubbing it gently. A club. 
was beating on the door outside, rattling it loudly in 
its frame. 

“Quiet down in there!” 
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Dragut stopped struggling, scowling blackly at his 
uncle, pulling loose, moving to a corner, his back to 
him. The Dey started toward him, but once again 
the men intervened. 

“Take your filthy hands off me!” he shrilled and, 
pulling free, waddled as fast as his weight would let 
him to the door. Dragut turned to watch. To his sur- 
price, after a brief exchange with the guard outside, 
the door was opened and his uncle walked out. Bashir 
came over to Dragut. 

“What did he say to him, captain?” 

“How should I know? You were closer than I.” He 
scoffed, a sneer curling his lips. “He’s gone to try to 
bribe somebody; he'll be back.” 

The Berber stared at him worriedly. “What will they 
do to us, do you think?” 

“What can they do? It’s him they want.” 

“But why arrest us?” 

“Don’t ask me!” rasped Dragut irritably. “Some- 
body’s whim? A mistake? When you find out, you tell 
me.” 

The Dey did not return. One by one the men 
stretched out on the bare floor and fell asleep. Presently 
the room was filled with a chorus of snoring and 
wheezing. Dragut lay bunched up in the fetal position 
in the corner, his hands his pillow, but sleep did not 
come. He rolled over onto his back and almost at once 
his eyelids became heavy; he yawned and dropped off. 
The night moved forward. The sky over Sagmalcilar 
Prison, copiously strewn with stars around the full 
moon, began to cloud over. Within an hour all heavenly 
light lay under a thick wadding of black clouds. The 
wind rose, stirring the air as if to clear it for the rain 
that was to come. 

The door creaked. The Dey came in resplendent in 
his diamond crescent and ostrich-feather turban, his 
silk garments, his sash glittering with jewels, his dia- 
mond-button and pearl-loop buskins. In such stark 
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and gloomy surroundings he looked absurd. There was 
a subtle change in his appearance; two rings, a small 
ruby set in gold and one displaying five lozenge-shaped 
emeralds likewise set in gold were missing from the 
third finger of his left hand. His face was sculptured, 
in an icy smile as he moved soundlessly toward his 
sleeping nephew. 

In Dragut’s unconscious mind a single cell condi- 
tioned by the well-honed instinct of self-preservation 
sensed danger and awoke to signal warning to the cells 
of the subconscious and in turn to those of the con- 
scious. Dragut’s eyes snapped open, then his mouth, his 
brain clearing. Above him a slender blade hung directly 
above his open mouth. Blinking in the darkness, he 
could make out a ball of fingers gripping the hilt over 
it. 

His mind shouted; his body instinctively tensed to 
wrench itself out of the way. Too late. Down plunged 
the dagger slicing through his tongue, through his 
glottis to the back of his throat and out the back of his 
neck, the tip clicking lightly, dully, against stone, and 
then jerked free to release a crimson freshet, spouting 
straight upward. 

And down started the blade again, down, driving 
through his left eye, piercing his brain. 


XLV 


The carriage rounded the corner to reveal the sight of the 
dark crenellated walls of Sagmalcilar Prison thrusting 
menacingly upward. Double iron doors painted a dirty 
brown caught her eyes. In the left one a smaller door 
could be seen, a guard draped in a rain cape and carry- 
ing a musket standing stiffly at attention beside it. The 
rain had been falling since early morning, turning the 
gutters into torrents and forcing the beggars and street 
vendors to seek shelter indoors. She had come alone 
from the consulate, leaving Aboud still asleep, declin- 
ing the breakfast offered her by a visibly conscience- 
troubled Braithwaite. Paying the driver, stepping out of 
the carriage and raising her umbrella, she again re- 
minded herself that she could not envy the man his 
job. It was no job, actually; it was instead a circular 
exercise in the dual arts of placation and compromise. 
Round and round shying away, adroitly sidestepping. 
Never confront a problem when you can avoid it. 

The carriage trundled off, the horse’s hooves clop- 
ping sharply against the street stones shining like 
polished onyx up and down as far as she could see— 
shining like the walls, the doors, and the maleficent 
menace of Sagmalcilar. Braithwaite had called it in- 
famous. Weren’t all prisons? As infamous as those who 
‘ran them could make them. 

She approached the guard and showed him the card 
with the message written in Turkish given her by 
Struthers on the obverse of which he had drawn a crude 
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map of the route from Mesrutiyet Caddesi. The guard 
saluted smartly and, opening the door, called for an- 
other guard, who escorted her across the compound 
to the office of the governor. It turned out to be a 
cramped little cubicle at the rear of an anteroom that 
curiously enough was twice its size. Guards sat about 
smoking in silence, two of them arguing over a game 
of backgammon.with most of the others looking on. No 
one got up as she was ushered through to the door in 
the rear. The governor was not in his dismal little office; 
both his desk and his authority were consigned to the 
temporary custody of his assistant, a small, middle-aged 
man with a horseshoe of gray hair ringing his skull and 
a face displaying the docile eyes and much of the muz- 
gle of a badger. He wore an ill-fitting white linen suit, 
and the cuffs of his shirt sleeves appeared frayed and 
smudged; but he was considerate and courteous, and im 
frightfully emasculated English bearing a faint cockney 
‘accent, he asked which of his prisoners she wished to 
visit. ; 

She described Paul. The assistant governor frowned 
and exchanged words with the guard who had brought 
her in. There was, he announced, no one being held 
matching such a description. 

“He would be with the Dey of Algiers, Dey Hussein, 
Captain Dragut, and the men of his crew.” 

He clearly understood but continued to insist that 
they had no such prisoner. He imvited her to look over 
the occupants of both holding cells into which the pris- 
oners had been placed pending disposition of their 
cases. She thanked him and accompanied the guard 
down a narrow corridor flanked by slender doors set 
equidistant from each other, each with a covered eye- 
hole in its center. The sameness was depressing, the 
wall torches providing little light, the air damp and. 
fetid with human excreta. And the stony silence be- 
hind each door, as if the occupant of the cell had died 
and been left to rot, was unnerving. 
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Where was Paul? She’d watched him being taken 
away. This little man with the docile eyes, with the so 
very unsadistic smile, was wrong; Paul had to be in 
this depressing place, in one or the other holding cell. 
Or, Heaven help her, had they taken him somewhere 
else? 

Was it possible he’d managed to explain his plight to 
the men who’d arrested him and convinced them of his 
innocence, and they’d let him go? If so, what would he 
do but begin looking for the first ship heading back to 
Algiers to find her! 

Her heart plunged; of course! He was probably long 
gone, halfway across the Sea of Marmara. 

They ascended two flights of stairs and stopped be- 
fore a door ajar three inches; a guard was leaning. 
against the wail close by. On the corridor floor lay a 
litter, a grimy sheet covering a corpse, blood staining 
the end drawn over the dead man’s face. 

Paul! Moving quickly to the body, she dropped to 

her knees. The guard with her obligingly pulled back 
the sheet, revealing Dragut’s face, his features gro- 
tesquely contorted, the flesh masked with blood. One 
eye socket glared empty, the orbit above and below it 
smashed. She gagged and turned away. The door 
opened all the way, and the Dey came out, followed 
by another guard. His Excellency stared at her, through 
her, failing utterly to recognize her. His clothing was 
spattered with blood, his hands fondling his beard 
streaked with it. 
_ “It’s a mistake, you imbecile,” he muttered, “a ghast- 
ly mistake. You don’t know what you're doing, none 
of you. His Highness will hear of this outrage. Pll see 
every mother’s son of you shipped off to fight the 
' Greeks. I demand to see His Highness—at once, do 
you hear? Dung! Craven dogs! By Allah, Mohammed, 
and the six caliphs...” 

Lorna followed him with her eyes, her mouth agape. 

He had not raised his voice but instead babbled, run- 
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ning on, his hands deserting his beard and gesticulat- 
ing. Sending him around the corner with his hand 
against his shoulder, the guard glanced back at the 
other two and grinned. 

The assistant governor was right: Paul was not in 
either cell. She left Sagmalcilar Prison, heading back 
to Mesrutiyet Caddesi and the American Consulate 
with a heavy heart, unable to find a carriage, walking 
all the way in the driving rain. 


XLVI 


Paul had passed the night in a deserted shop on the 
dock under the shadow of Galata Bridge. He woke up 
famished, without so much as an akce in his pockets. 
But he had been hungry and broke several times before 
in his life; both conditions were temporary, both bear- 
able. The rain rattled against the tile roof, sneaking 
through and spattering the bare floor in a dozen places. 
He emerged and, standing outside under a wooden 
projection, glanced down the Horn to the southeast to 
Seraglio Point, where the land intruded upon the Bos- 
porus. On the Point the Chuch of St. Demetrius, set 
back about four hundred feet from the water’s edge, 
rose to the sullen gray sky, insinuating its holy pres- 
ence. Ships and boats of every conceivable design 
rubbed gunwales in an all-but-unbroken line to the 
point and out of sight around it. And across the Golden 
Horn the opposite shore reflected the identical pattern. 
Thousands of vessels; one, he decided, had to be head- 
ing out soon for Algiers or for any point beyond— 
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Oran, Mostaganem, perhaps a place even closer to 
Algiers—and to her. 

Ignoring the rain, he started down the line. Most of 
the decks appeared deserted; now and then a man 
showed his face out of a companionway, or a hardier 
soul wrapped in oilskins moved about or tended to 
some routine chore. 

“Are you sailing? Where are you heading?”—the 
two questions repeated over and over again. No, no, 
no. Few vessels were heading out and those that were 
only to ports circling the Sea of Marmara or in the Ae- 
gean. 

Time, he reminded himself, was all. Stopped by the 
police and hustled off to the nearest station, he had 
finally come upon blind luck. The officer in charge 
spoke fluent Italian; Paul had little difficulty explain- 
ing his situation. The fact that both arresting officers 
had seen him dive overboard was all the corroboration 
their superior needed to persuade him that the prisoner 
was telling the truth. Promptly released, he had re- 
turned to the bridge and crossed over to the European 
side. In his absence the crowd had visibly thinned. Most 
of the ships appeared deserted, and with nightfall, 
lamps glowed from a number of mainmasts. Across the 
Bosporus, the lighthouse of the Tower of Leander 
spread its yellow over the dark waters. Giving up the 
search for passage to Algiers, he had found a place for 
the night and gone to sleep. 

He had to get back as quickly as possible, even if it 
meant breaking his back over a bilge pump for eight 
days. Anything that floated heading in that direction, 
any job, any way of working his passage and filling his 
belly, would do. By now the city had to be overrun 
with French soldiers; she would be back in hiding. She 
had better be; what French chausseur, swaggering hero 
of the hour, was any less lecherous,.cruel, and bar- 
barous than Dragut and his scum? 

He fairly cringed at the thougnt of returning; he’d 
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never imagined he could hate any place so much as he 
hated Algiers. But, whatever his feelings, she was there; 
and if the place had been hell-filled and ringed with 
fire and locked in the bowels of the earth, he’d go back. 

Without her, without her hand in his, without her 
smile, her laugh, her beauty, her love, there was no life 
for him. She was his life, from the precious moment 
he had fallen in love with her. She would be again, 
whatever the obstacles to be overcome. 


Lorna returned to the consulate soaked to the skin, 
the wind having snatched away her umbrella and sent 
it soaring over a ten-foot wall. Struthers, the consul’s 
aide, greeted her at the door and then rushed off to 
fetch a towel, leaving her dripping and drenching 2 
lovely flowered carpet. 

Aboud, he informed her on his return with the towel, 
had gone out. “Shortly after you left.” 

. “You let him?” 

Struthers’s waxen face took on a hurt look. “I... we 
explained that you were coming right back. That is, 
the consul thought you were.” 

“I said I was.” She handed back the sodden towel. 
“I'd better get out of these wet things; Pll catch pneu- 
monia.” 

“There’s a man’s robe in the armoire in your room, 
if you don’t mind. 1 

“Not in the least. What I really need is a hot bath.” 

“Of course.” 

“Where has Aboud gone, I wonder?” She smiled 
grimly. “What a question—after me, naturally ... my 
loyal bodyguard.” 

“I gather you didn’t find your husband.” , 

“He wasn’t brought there. I was told it’s the only 
prison in Constantinople; is that right?” 

“Yes, Some of the karakols, police stations, have 
cells, though, like the ones at home. 3 

“So why am I bothering to dry off? Til only get 
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soaked again going out. From the looks of the sky, 
this is going to keep up for weeks.” 

He looked pained and shook his head. 

“Surely you’re not going back out.” 

“Please write down the locations of those stations; 
I’m going to have to check every one. I do wish Aboud 
hadn’t run out. We could cover them in half the time 
between us. He didn’t say anything to anyone? He just 
ran out the door?” 

Struthers nodded. It plainly upset him to be the 
bearer of bad news. “I must say, I’m sorry we can’t 
help you, Mrs. Torzzini. It’s no consolation, I’m sure, 
but it almost always turns out like this. American citi- 
zens like you come here looking for help, and there’s 
very little the consul can do. It’s like walking blind- 
folded through a room full of bare toes. We .. . he 
can’t step on any. He did two years ago. An American 
businessman, a dealer in wool, was arrested for carry- 
ing a firearm. Some trivial fuss in one of the bars. He 
turned out to be a close friend of Richard Rush, the 
secretary of the treasury. Mr. Braithwaite intervened 
on his behalf. It turned out very badly. Mr. Braith- 
Waite was called in by the Sultan and severely repri- 
manded for ‘meddling.’ The last I heard, the man is 
still in prison.” 

“Pity.” It wasn’t hard to see that Braithwaite had 
delegated Struthers to smooth the waters. He was doing 
his best. It was a touching story, but a waste of breath 
as far as she was concerned. 

“Is it possible you might find me some dry clothes?” 

“Til see what I can do. You’re welcome to my um- 
brella.” 

“Cd appreciate it,” she said, and eyed him. “You 
know, thinking about it, knowing Aboud, I can’t be- 
lieve he followed me to the prison. He’s very bright, 
very sensible. He knows we have.to find Paul as quick- 
ly as possible. Following me wouldn’t accomplish any- 
thing.” 
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“You think he’s making the rounds of the police sta- 
tions?” 

“He’s probably searching the docks.” She sighed de- 
jectedly. “Maybe that’s where I should be. At least I'd 
stand a chance of catching Paul before he boards ship. 
I could leave the police stations until after dark. The 
ships don’t sail at night, do they?” 

“Not usually. As far as that goes, while you're at the 
docks, I could be checking the stations for you.” 

“T hate to take you away from your work.” 

“What work? There are only four or five stations. ’'d 
be able tc find them easier than you. It shouldn’t take 
me more than a couple of hours. You're right, you 
know: Your place is at the docks. Now, if Aboud’s as 
bright as you claim, he’s probably covering this side of 
the Golden Horn.” He paused. “Trying to cover it, that 
is. I’m afraid that’s a job for twenty men, not one boy.” 
“Tt’s a long stretch, isn’t it? I saw when we came 
in 37 





“At least four miles across from the arsenal down to 
Seraglio Point and the turn into the Dardanelles. It’s 
even farther around the Sea of Marmara side. It’s not 
solid with ships by any means. You’ve seen. But the 
distance between dock areas still have to be covered.” 

She gasped. “I didn’t even think.” _ 

“What?” 

“Paul could be across the way on the Asian side of 
the Golden Horn, couldn’t he?” 

He nodded. “As many western-bound ships leave 
from over there as from this side.” 

“It’s going to be like the needle in the haystack, isn’t 
it 33 

“Maybe not—definitely not if they’re holding him at 
one of the stations. Cross you fingers, Mrs. Torzzini.” 


XLVII 


The rain stopped around noon; the sun came out blaz- 
ing gloriously, bathing the city in a golden sheen. Paul’s 
clothes dried on his body as he pressed on with his 
search, passing the Church of St. Barbara and heading 
around Seraglio Point. No sooner had he come within 
sight of the Sea of Marmara than he spied a barkentine 
sitting at anchor paraliel to the dock, the red-and-yel- 
low-striped merchant flag of Spain hanging limply from 
the gaff of its spanker—an old, long-neglected, paint- 
spared, surely rat-infested tub. A heavy-set man with 
a face riddled with pox craters and bridged horizontally 
by a slovenly-looking salt-and-pepper mustache, with 
oversized brows to match, was arguing irascibly with a 
deckhand, The other, stripped to the waist, was en- 
gaged in loosening the canvas cover over a quarter boat. 
Paul hailed them, asking to come aboard. 

The man with the mustache reacted in annoyasice at 
the interruption but waved him up the gangplank. The 
Ship was the Sombra, out of Almeria, a port just west 
of Algiers where the Mediterranean narrowed and 
turned downward like a foot angled from an ankle to 
teach Gibraltar. 

Paul managed to make himself understood in Italian. 
“Tm looking for passage to Algiers.” 

“We are heading home, Almeria, not Algiers, though 
we pass by there.” The captain, dressed more shabbily 
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than any shipmaster Paul had ever seen but addressed 
as capitdn by the deckhand, had strolled away from the. 
quarter boat and was walking toward him. The other 
man, still occupied with the canvas, continued fuming 
to himself. 

“How close do you come to Algiers?” Paul asked. 

“You're no seaman. If you were, you’d know they’re 
both close to the same latitude, thirty-seven degrees.” 

“I have to get back there as quickly as possible.” He 
hurriedly explained. The captain listened, but there was 
no compassion in his face. Paul imagined the man’s 
brain hard at work behind his cold, expressionless eyes. 
He’d do him no favors, but if he could use him... 

“You're a big man—strong, too, I bet. Extra muscle 
always comes in handy, but we can’t stop by Algiers. 
Too dangerous. The French have taken it; everything’s 
in an uproar.” 

“That’s why I have to get back—to get my wife out 
of there. Take me with you, please; [ll work any job 
you’ve got, anything, the bilge pump, holystone the 
deck .. . You wouldn’t have to go into either harbor, 
just run by the mole. I could go.over the side and swim 
for it. There’d be no need to lay to; you wouldn’t even 
have to slow down: os 

He stopped abruptly; the captain was continuing to 
size him up, clearly impressed by his arms and chest. 

“You wanted by the law? Here? There? Anywhere?” 

Nol? 

“So you say.” 

“I’m not, I swear it! Would I be walking around 
barefaced out in the open?” 

“You'd have to work like a dog. I have no use for 
loafers.” 

“Take me; I'll work twice as hard as any other hand 
you've got. Passage and food, that’s all I ask.” 

“That’s all you’d get.” He stared. “All right. You 
come back at three o’clock. We'll be casting off and 
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heading up the Golden Horn to Haskeui on the Asian 
side to load. You can help.” 

Paul burst into a smile. “Thank you, thank you, Vil 
be back. [ll come earlier.” 

“Three is early enough, We sail at six. Our cargo is 
mohair—goats, you know—two-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound bales. Heavy enough for you?” 

“I can handle them.” Paul turned to start back down 
the gangplank. “Three o’clock.” 

The captain caught him by the arm, turning him. 
Glancing down the deck at the man still ‘fussing with 
the cover to the quarter boat, he lowered his voice: 
“You won't have to work hard, Savoyard.” 

“Any job——” 

“I mean when the cargo’s in the hold and we leave. 
You'll have it easy going over. You I want on the cat.” 

Paul stared, puzzied. “You don’t mean the cat-o’- 
nine-tails.” 

“Ssssh.” The captain nodded and squeezed Paul’s 
bicep. “You’ve a good strong arm. You should be able 
to lay it to a man’s back so he’ll feel it. We’ve a rough 
bunch on board this trip, the rabble o’ the Gulf. They 
need a good beating to keep ’em in line. There’s two 
in particular you’ll have to keep an eye on. I’ve got ’em 
in irons below, and there they stay till we’re at sea. 
Able seamen but insubordinate bastards.” 

Disgust for him and for his sadistic smirk rose in 
Paul’s stomach. He’d never beaten a man with a whip 
in his life, some poor, helpless soul tied to the main- 
mast, his shirt ripped away. He pictured the crimson 
Slashes crisscrossing the spine, the heart-rending 
screams, the bucket of seawater sloshed against human 
flesh reduced to raw meat drenched with blood. He 
turned from the captain to prevent the man’s seeing the 
look on his face. 

“Punishment needs a strong man, Savoyard.” 

“Whose strong arm did you use coming over?” 

The captain’s cruel expression hardened into a 
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glower. “You're looking at him. What’s the matter, no 
stomach for the job? Maybe you don’t have to get back 
to Algiers as badly as you think. My mistake; I thought 
I heard you say you’d work any job. If you're not inter- 
ested...” He started off. 

“Wait!” 

“Well?” 

“Tl do it.” 

Back came his evil leer. “Good man. Oh, and be- 
sides the cat there’s another little chore you'll be re- 
sponsible for. I'!l want you to keep your eyes and ears 
open. This bunch does a lot of grumbling, most of it 
just the usual sailors’ griping; but if you were to hear 
any serious complaining, any threats, anything that 
smacks of mutiny, you’re to report it to me. Between 
us, your cat and my pistol, we can nip it in the bud.” 

“Pll be back at three,” said Paul quietly, surprising 
himself with the hollowness in his tone. 

“T'll be looking for you.” 

At the bottom of the gangplank he turned to look 
back, The captain had rejoined his man at the quarter 
boat and the two resumed their argument. 

Of all the ships, he mused dejectedly, it was just his 
luck to find this Godforsaken barge, so shabby and 
neglected it made Dyklos’ Preux Chevalier look brand 
new. A hellship was what this Sombra out of Almeria 
was, captained by the Devil, with himself drafted into 
service as Chief Demon—not drafted, volunteered—to 
spend the next eight days betraying his shipmates, sin- 
gling out victims for the cat. How could he lower him- 
self to such savagery? 

Three o’clock, the captain had said. That gave him 
nearly three hours to find another ship, offering decent 
work, Difficult, dangerous drudgery equivalent to forced 
labor in the mines—-anything had to be preferable 
to this. Still, if he failed to find anything, there’d be 
nothing left but to show up at loading time and ship on 
el capitdn’s terms, as odious as they were. One thing 
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was certain: He’d take the cat himself before he’d use 
it on anyone else, whatever the crime. 

What manner of man worked such a ship under such 
a monster? What drove a man to such a choice? He 
knew the answer to that: desperate men, men as frantic, 
as despairing, as close to the end of their rope as he. 

His stomach growled, calling for nourishment; he 
ignored it and continued on. 


ALVIII 


The narrow leaves of the willows marched in files along 
slender trailing branches, creating bountiful fountains 
of purple and silver. Assembled about the foot of the 
trees were masses of red and white poppies. Thrust 
into the center of this pattern and ringed with shining 
green shrubs was a large sapphire pool on which sailed 
a fleet of white, rose, yellow, and blue lotuses. Bou- 
gainvillaea blazed and bird of paradise lifted its beaked 
and brilliant orange crest; everywhere nodded the Otto- 
man’s favorite flower, the tulip, in every color of the 
spectrum. Date palms and lemon, orange, and citron 
trees flaunted their lush loveliness, adding their fra- 
grances to those of the flowers. The sweet music of 
larks and finches filled the trees, A breeze scaled the 
garden wall, stirring the willows, bowing the poppies, 
rippling the surface of the pool and tilting the lotuses 
in unison like servants bowing to their master. The 
Sultan’s servants, standing about like pillars with faces, 
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did not bow, however; they only breathed impercept- 
ibly and stared straight ahead. 

Alongside the pool, at a marble table set upon a “tiger’s 
eye,” a circle of crocidolite striated black, brown, and 
yellow, sat His Imperial Highness, the Sultan Mahmud, 
black-bearded, wimble-eyed, porcelain-cheeked, his 
small head wrapped in a pink-and-rose-silk turban, his 
barrel body attired in a full-length robe of shimmering 
golden silk richly embroidered and set with a thousand 
pearls in a floral design down the front and around 
the hem. In discernible contrast to the fat fingers of his 
guest, His Majesty’s displayed but one ring, a ruby the 
size of a man’s eye set in gold. Across from the Sultan 
sat His Excellency, ‘the Dey of Algiers, his bloodstained 
clothing replaced by a cloak resembling the Sultan’s, 
though less richly ornamented, exhibiting a geometric 
design fielding neither pearls nor any other jewels. His 
Excellency did retain, however, his own imposing turban 
- and his bejeweled buskins along with his beloved rings. 

Standing close by, introducing an element singularly 
out of pattern with the garden, the host’s and his guest’s 
attire, and the feast spread between them, were two 
black eunuchs, massive, muscular fellows fixed rigidly 
in position, who held in each hand a chain attached to 
a young leopard, all four creatures obediently silent and 
as lifeless-looking as their carved likenesses would have 
been. Behind each diner stood a small boy hoiding a 
crimson dalila over his head to shield him from the 
sun’s rays. 

Platters of mutton and smoked meats, vegetables 
stufied with rice, pinenuts, onions, and currants, salads 
in the shape and colors of peacocks, melons and oranges, 
cherries, pears, the bounty of a dozen orchards, and 
vessels of beaten yoghurt, of boza*, of red and white 
wine and steaming khave, crowded the tabletop. Sultan 
and Dey gorged themselves, dipping their fingers into 


* A drink made of fermented wheat. 
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this plate, that bowl, with no course order, no plan, only 
the whim of the host to “try this, try that.” 

Sultan Mahmud’s guest appeared impressively im- 
proved in appearance, by all evidence psychologically 
as well as. physically removed entirely from the sordid 
surroundings of Sagmatlcilar Prison. As the Dey had 
anticipated, the Sultan was eager to hear his expla- 
nation for his departure from Algiers, as well as the 
answer to why he had killed the captain who had 
brought him to Constantinople. 

“That, Your Highness, was an experience that will 
trouble my conscience for the rest of my days, despite 
its being purely a matter of self-defense.” 

“Seli-defense?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“[ry the cacik.” The Sultan lifted three fingerfuls of 
cucumber-yoghurt salad sprinkled with garlic and glis- 
tening with olive oil onto the Dey’s plate. 

His Excellency attacked it spiritedly. “Delicious, su- 
perb!” 

“The fellow actually attacked you?” 

“He was so audacious as to vow to my face that I 
would not see the light of morning. What could 1 do 
but take him at his word?” 

“Why threaten you? What had you ever done to 
him?” 

“Zutl What hadn’t I done for him! I treated him like 
a prince. Why shouldn’t I, my only sister’s son? Jeal- 
ousy and ambition—he was consumed by both. Being 
shut up in prison got to him. Something snapped.” 

“Where did you get the dagger?” The Sultan bit off 
half a stuffed avocado and chewed it savagely, his eyes 
unwilling to release those of his guest. 

The Dey was beginning to feel uncomfortable. “I... 
one of the guards took sympathy.” 

“I see. Well, I can hardly blame you for wanting to 
defend yourself; but this other business ... Osmun, my 
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vizier, tells me that as soon as you were informed that 
the French had landed, you packed up and fled.” 

“Whoever told him that is a lying dog—whom I 
would be delighted to confront. As Allah is my witness, 
Majesty, I did no such thing.” 

“You're here, aren’t you?” 

One of the leopards behind the Dey stirred, rattling 
its leash and batting a bothersome fly with its paw. The 
Dey half turned, a finger of fear tracing its way across 
his shoulder blades. 

“It’s all right,” said the Sultan. “Try the boza; it’s 
chilled.” 

A servant darted forward, seized the vessel, and 
poured boza for both. 

“A toast,” said the Sultan, raising his cup: “To long 
life.” 

“Long life!” burst the Dey. Both drank. The Dey 
brought his cup down slowly, praising the boza effus- 
ively, extolling it as the finest he had ever tasted. “Yes, 
I am here,” he continued, “but not through choice, not 
my choice.” 

“Whose, then?” 

“The moment I heard that the infidels had landed at 
Sidi Ferrudj, I summoned the agahbasi and his staff 
and my Janissaries. I was prepared to go directly to the 
garrison, rally the men, and fight to the death to defend 
the city. But, before the aghabasi arrived, the Divan 
descended upon the house like a flock of hungry crows 
on a cornfield. To a man they insisted I leave Algiers 
at once.” 

“Did they actually?” 

“Oh, yes, Majesty, they were most insistent. As you 
may or may not have heard, our spies had informed us 
after the last attack from the sea that the French in- 
tended to take me prisoner. I was to be rushed to Paris, 
there to be guillotined in a vast public spectacle. My 
head in a basket was supposed to represent the end of 
all Barbary piracy.” 
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“Shades of Attila!” 

“Of course, they’ve been threatening to do that to 
every dey before me; why should I be the exception, 
eh? The members begged me to leave, pleaded with me. 
I demurred, of course; how would it look for the Dey 
to leave even before the enemy reached the gates? Peo- 
ple would imagine I. was running away.” 

“Indeed.” They ate in silence, the Sultan ruminating 
over what he had been told, the Dey letting him, re- 
luctant to assume the defensive, preferring instead to 
justify his conduct as the result of the unanimous coun- 
sel of those presumably wiser than he. At that, he re- 
flected, what possible good could his head in a basket 
do either Algiers or the Sultan? 

“You did leave the city leaderless, however.” 

“Not at all, Majesty. That was my very first question 
put to the members. ‘If I leave,’ I asked, ‘who will di- 
rect the defenders?’ ”” 

“The aghabasi!” 

“Ibrahim Gallah practically shouted it out. The sug- 
gestion was formally put forth and a show of hands 
called for. The decision was unanimous.” 

“That you leave.” 

“Yes. Then we put our heads together to plot our 
complete course of action. It was agreed that I return 
to Constantinople and apprise you and your generals 
of the state of things, after which we could set about 
formulating a plan for recapturing the city.” 

“The whole of Algeria, you mean.” 

“Retake the city and the country will fall like over- 
ripe figs from a tree. The French hayen’t the manpower 
to do battle with the tribes, cross the mountains, and 
spread themselves thin all over the Sahara.” He pushed 
himself to his feet. “Majesty, at the risk of appearing 
presumptuous, may I suggest that you summon your 
generals immediately. My heartfelt hope is that I may 
start back this very night at the head of a force of no 
less than fifty thousand men.” 
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“T’d have to send half the navy.” 

“The French have landed close to forty thousand.” 
Sitting down, the Dey cleared a space in front of him 
and lined up six apples from the fruit platter. “This 
platter is France, the cloth the sea, the apples six men- 
o’-war strategically placed to cut off, not only supply 
ships from reaching our coast, but troops transports as 
well. Without reinforcements, the expeditionary force 
already landed will be doomed. Our people will turn on 
them and. is 

“Destroy them.” 

“Exactly.” 

“<Fixactly’? Don’t you mean ‘hopefully’? And what 
makes you think the French won’t suddenly begin at- 
tracting allies? Paris isn’t alone in wanting to stamp 
out your corsales. What about the English, the Span- 
iards? Consider the history of the thing. A hundred 
years ago there were twenty thousand captives in Al- 
giers alone— Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen——all of whom at one time or another were 
at war with one another. What it comes down to is 
this: The continued existence of Barbary piracy then 
as now was due to the jealousies of the afflicted powers 
themselves. When France was at odds with Spain, she 
encouraged the corsale; when be was of no more use 
to her, England and Holland supported him against 
France. In the last century he proved a dependably use- 
ful check on the competition of the weaker Mediter- 
ranean nations in commercial trade. Little wonder the 
stronger ones looked the other way when he went on 
his rampages. Did you know that when Lord Exmouth 
attacked your Algiers in 1816 he wrote a private letter 
to the effect that, in his view, suppressing the corsale 
would probably be unacceptable to the trading com- 
munity? But the whole picture is changing; I can see 
it. All things, good and bad, come to an end, Hussein. 
Believe me when I tell you the corsale’s day is coming 
to its end.” 
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“I beg to differ with Your Majesty. I most earnest- 
ly. 37 





“Ssssh, let me finish.” 

“Of course; please forgive me.” 

“That Tunisian squadron that sacked Palma and 
catried off more than a hundred and fifty people roused 
great indignation. The nations of Europe no longer see 
the corsale as a weapon to control a rival’s trade; they 
see his continuing depredations as a costly, bloody, un- 
necessary expense. I see by your expression that you 
still disagree.” : 

“Whatever happens to the corsale, Algiers can never 
be French, no more than Morocco or Tunisia, The 
very idea is inconceivable.” 

“To you, to many, I’m sure, but not to me.” 

Consciously relieved and relaxed by the Sultan’s will- 
ingness to accept his explanations for his conduct, 
warming to this new subject for conversation, the Dey 
marshaled all the arguments he could think of against 
His Majesty’s pessimism regarding the future of piracy 
along the Barbary Coast. The Sultan heard him out 
attentively, nodding, stuffing his mouth with food, push- 
ing plates toward his guest and gesturing for him to 
Sample them. The subject exhausted, the conversation 
turned full circle, returning to Dragut’s death. Though 
accepting the Dey’s reasons for killing his nephew, the 
Sultan chided him on his method, calling it crude and 
unnecessarily bloodthirsty. 

“You might have asked to be removed to another 
cell.” 

“I thought of that, Majesty,” said the Dey, licking 
his fingers and emptying his wine cup, which a servant 
dashed forward to refill, “but to do so would only 
postpone the inevitable.” A hurt tone crept into his 
voice. “Why we were bustled off to that filthy hole in 
the first place is something I’ve been meaning to ask 
you.” 
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“If you are asking if I ordered you to be seized, I 
can tell you I did not.” 

“I thought not; but I must say it was a frightful 
shock, embarrassing. What a dismal welcome!” 

“The officer in charge evidently misunderstood his 
orders.” 

“Has he been punished? I should like to be present.” 

“I don’t know; that you will have to ask Osman.” 

“How could he make such a mistake? Sent to escort 
us and he arrests us? Incredible!” 

“T can see you're still upset. Why not discuss it with 
Osman?” 

“With Your Majesty’s permission, I shall.” 

“Granted,” 

They turned their attention to the ices, puddings, and 
pastries. The Sultan called over a servant and spoke 
to him, and off he ran. 

“I’m sending for General Mustafa Nasuf. I would 
like you to consult with him in the library. Give him 
the full story and tell him what you require, though 
fifty thousand men strikes me as more than we can 
afford to release, at least now.” 

“Won't you join us, Your Majesty?” 

“Tater; I have business to attend to.” 

They ate and drank; three of the leopards curled up 
and went to sleep, the flies buzzed, the birds sang, the 
garden seemed to wax more beautiful with every pass- 
ing breeze. The Dey filled his belly, stretching it to its 
limits, and the servant returned with word that the 
general was waiting. 

“With your permission, Majesty, may I be excused?” 
asked the Dey. 

“Go, please. Here, take a handful of almonds 
wrapped in mint leaves; they’re excellent for the diges- 
tion.” 

The Dey rose from the table, filled both hands with 
nuts, bowed, complimented the meal with a belch, 
thanked the Sultan profusely, and, backing away bow- 
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ing in prescribed fashion, turned and waddled off in 
the company of the servant, his dalila boy in pursuit. 

The Sultan continued eating, relieving himself of 
gas, concentrating on a piece of layered strudel with 
ground walnuts inundated with syrup. A red-breasted 
and -crowned linnet cock alit on the branch of a citron 
tree nearby, raising its voice in a bubbling warble and 
soft “tick, tick.” The Sultan paused in his eating to 
watch and listen, as did the remaining leopard that 
had yet to doze off. - 

Presently a white-skinned eunuch came through the 
open gates into the garden, carrying a large covered 
platter. Two servants came forward to clear room for 
it, The eunuch bowed low, and placed the platter next 
to the Sultan’s right elbow. Swallowing the last of his 
pastry, His Majesty yawned, belched, nodded, and mo- 
tioned the eunuch to lift the cover. 

On the platter was the head of His Excellency, Dey 
Hussein, Cleanly severed, it sat in a pool of blood sur- 
rounded by his prized collection of rings. The eyes 
Were open, the mouth as weil, gaping in astonishment. 
The eunuch holding the cover stared down at the face, 
his own impassive but clearly threatening to break into 
a grin. 

“Hussein, Hussein,” murmured the Sultan, shaking 
his head and clucking discouragedly, “what a blunder- 
ing fool you are—tliar, coward, deserter. Here . . .” 
Picking up one of the apples the Dey had used to 
symbolize a man-o’-war, His Majesty forced it into 
the open mouth. “Taste one of your ships, you poor 
simpleton.” His little joke amused the Sultan; he glanced 
at the eunuch for encouragement and began to laugh 
uproariously. Everyone jomed in. The sound of murth 
became so. loud the leopards awoke and the birds 
fluttered upward to the loftiest branches of the tallest 
trees. 

The Sultan gestured. The head was covered. “Save 
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those rings, all eighteen,” he said. “Now, what about his 
body?” 

“Placed in a black robe, as you ordered, Your 
Majesty.” 

“See that it's thrown into the leopards’ cage.” He 
tapped the cover. 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” Again the platter cover was 
lifted to reveal the head. 

“What shall I do with this?” asked the Sultan. “I'd 
like to have it packed and sent to Paris in a basket, 
but Citizen King Louis Philippe wouldn't appreciate 
the irony. No, something more practical.” He thought 
a moment, tapping his ring finger lightly against the edge 
of the platter. “Ah, I have just the thing: Set it on the 
ground under one of those trees over there and cover 
it with honey. The poor fool was unable to satisfy 
his sultan; perhaps he can satisfy the flies and the 
ants. What about the crew of the ship that brought him 
here? 

“They have been removed to naval headquarters. 
They are to be impressed into service.” 

“Axcellent.” The Sultan stood up, then swung about, 
taking in the beauty of the garden, beaming expansively. 
“What a perfectly lovely day it turned out after all— 
magnificent.” 

He snapped his fingers twice. A servant bounded 
forward bearing a snuff box carved from a single huge 
emerald. The Sultan took snuff, sneezed lightly, and 
laughed. “Truly magnificent!” . 


ALIX 


It was six in the evening; traffic up and down the 
Golden Horn had diminished perceptibly since the mid- 
die of the morning. It was at that time that Lorna, une , 
deterred by the driving rain, had returned to the docks 
to search. To save steps, to enable her to continue unin- 
terrupted, she had asked Struthers to meet her at the 
Galata Bridge at noon if he was able to locate Paul 
at any of the police stations. Struthers did not appear. 
Now, with the sky daubéd purple and orange and the 
sun beginning to lower over the city, she found herself 
on the Inner Bridge, situated three quarters of a mile 
up the Golden Horn from the Galata Bridge, on her 
way over to the Asian side to continue the search. 
Aboud had vanished, as if he’d been whisked off the 
face of the earth. Knowing him as she had come to, she 
could not make herself believe he had deserted the 
cause. He had to be out looking for Paul. She only 
wished he hadn’t been so impulsive; the two of them 
might better have taken the time to discuss their plans, 
to prevent their duplicating each other’s efforts, before 
she herself had-left the consulate for Sagmaicilar Prison 
earlier. She had been right, she reflected gloomily: The 
city was a needle-hiding haystack of awesome size. One 
assurance buoyed her spirits, however, as she made her 
way from the consulate to Chafe Thekla, the north- 
westernmost reach of the city on the European side 
361 
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of the Golden Horn: Anyone who saw Paul would 
remember his size, his appearance. 

Apparently, however, no one had seen him. The 
men she approached were for the most part polite and 
listened patiently; being seafaring men as they were, 
many spoke some English. Most were eager to translate 
her questions for those unable to understand her, But 
it had all been a useless exercise. 

Now, noting the position of the sun, seeing the day 
slip away from ber, what little hope she had left in 
her heart seemed to vaporize. She felt crushed by the 
yoke of her failure, exhausted, footsore, and frustrated. 
Even so, she could not bring herself to give it up— 
not if it took her all night long to cover the Asian 
docks. If he already left, so be it; but if by some twist 
of fate he still remained in Constantinople, she could 
hardly overlook any ship, whatever its size, whatever its 
flag or pass by any individual without inquiring. “If only 
ld. . 2? would be words her heart would never repri- 
mand her with. | . 

She paused halfway across the Inner Bridge to rest; 
leaning over the railing, she looked down on the busy 
market to her right, watching the fishermen and fish- 
mongers with their freshly caught tunny, swordfish, red 
and gray mullet, and dozens of other brilliantly hued 
specimens taken from the Bosporus and the Sea of Mar- 
mara. The men were as colorful as their wares: clamor= 
ous, comradely, and spiritedly competitive. Eight-, ten-, 
and twelve-oared caiques, gaily draped, looking to 
Lorna’s eyes like floating four-poster beds, skimmed 
back and forth between the shores. Beyond the ware- 
houses and tile-roofed houses of the Pera on the Asian 
side rose upward-sloping forests of cypress and plane 
trees. 

Directly under where she stood at the railing, the 
bowsprit of a ship poked into view, bringing after it a 
barkentine sadly in need of cleaning and painting. The 
ship’s full length emerged, the tops of its masts clearing 
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the bridge’s underside, the wind springing up, flapping 
the vessel’s canvas. Men loitered about its deck. A cook 
with a face as florid as a full-blossomed rose came out 
of the aft companionway carrying a bucket and dumped 
it over the rail, bringing the sea birds soaring over the 
market darting down to feast, coming from all ditec- 
tions, converging in a great flapping furor. The stern of 
the vessel showed itself, the Sombra, Almeria—a port 
on the southern coast of Spain, if she remembered 
rightly, well beyond Algiers. 

Down the Golden Horn the Sombra slipped, its holds 
crammed with cargo sitting it low in the black water— 
down the Horn toward the Sea of Marmara. Lorna 
turned and walked on toward the Asian side, losing 
herself in the crowd. 


Reaching the Galata Bridge, the Sombra started 
under it. Standing at thé railing facing upstream, Aboud 
watched it. He started, doubling over the railing, squint- 
ing. A man had come up on deck—a tall, broad and 
muscular, dark-haired man, 

“Paul! Paul!” 

Paul looked up, his eyes widening in surprise as he 
recognized the boy. He shouted back; but Aboud 
had fled the railing, racing through the traffic across 
the bridge to the downside railing, pulling himself up 
onto it. People shouted, grabbing for him, but he 
wrested free. Standing teetering on the railing, clamp- 
ing his nose. between thumb and forefinger, he filled his 
lungs and jumped feet first. Down he plummeted, miss- 
ing the stern of the Sombra by barely a yard, hitting 
the water and plunging downward, leaving his cap 
Swinging about in a small circle on the surface. Kicking, 
teleasing his nose, pulling himself upward, he surfaced. 
Paul after shouting at him, had thrown off his jacket 
and dived in. Onlookers screamed and shouted above; 
the ship continued on its way, the men on deck gather- 
ing at the stern to watch. Aboud cast about, kicking 
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frantically and sighted Paul. He seemed miles away 
but was swimming toward him, his powerful arms rapid- 
ly closing the distance. Aboud swallowing water fight- 
ing to stay afloat, to level his body and swim, but his 
jacket hampered him so under the arms he could not 
manage to. Down he sank a second time, splashing 
frantically, fighting the pull of the water, swallowing 
a great mouthful; but Paul was up to him, grabbing 
him from the back around his scrawny chest, holding 
him up. Swimming with one arm, Paul made for the 
Asian side, reaching it in short order, pushing Aboud up 
and pulling himself up after him. 

“What the devii———,” began Paul. 

“Mahfoul! Crazy Christian cross-lover!” 

Paul threw his arms around him, gripping him so 
tightly Aboud could hardly breathe. He wriggled to 
free himself. The crowd gathering around them stared 
in bewilderment. 

“Aboud, Aboud, Aboud!” 


It was well into the night before Lorna finished her 
fruitless search and returned to the consulate, barely 
able to make the distance from the carriage that had 
brought her back across the Inner Bridge to the gate. 
She pulled the bell, heard it ring lightly, and let go, 
slumping against the gatepost, suddenly overcome by a 
weariness that seemed to grip and constrict her entire 
body. Above her the lights in the second-story windows 
glimmered gloomily, uninvitingly; and all about her 
rose the cacophony of night sounds of the city, un- 
pleasant, insistent, impersonal—all traffic and activity 
determinedly oblivious of her presence and her plight. 
Drowning in utter despair and a loneliness that made 
her heart cry out for the sound of a human voice, the 
warmth of a friendly hand, she surrendered to her 
enemies all, slumping down, closing her eyes. 

The door opened behind her, outlining the figure 
of Struthers, a lamp in his hand. Searching the darkness, 
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he spied her huddied against the gatepost and came 
running to her, 


She stirred, her eyelids flickered, she moaned softly, 
mournfully, and woke to the sight of an Argand lamp 
suspended from four ornamental chains, its branches 
concealed by intricate brasswork. Under each of the 
three chimneys hung a dozen slender triangular prisms 
in small, orderly circles, Ball finials capped the-posts at’ 
the foot of her bed. Between the posts he stood, his 
head and shoulders supporting the giow of the lamp 
above. The impression was somewhat hazy at first and 
she blinked, sending the fuzziness fleeing, and raised 
her head. Reaching to take hold of the bedposts, he 
smiled, a luxuriantly warm softening of his handsome 
features. 

Swinging around a post, he dropped down beside 
her, grasping her hands, bending over her, covering 
her eyes and face and neck with kisses, His arms slipped 
around her, pressing her close. She could feel his 
trembling, could feel her own body reacting to it. His 
waroith, the familiar masculine odors of his flesh, and 
the music of his breathing stirred. quiescent desire, 
setting it smoldering. Her nipples began to harden 
against his chest; her loins warmed, her thigh muscles 
tightening. In the doorway beyond the end of the bed 
she could see Aboud, his narrow face solemn, Struthers 
behind him, the two of them backing away, the door 
closing. 

“My darling ... my love,” whispered Paul. 

She could not speak, only gasp in astonishment, in 
disbelief at the sight of his full dark lashes sweeping 
downward over his incredibly beautiful eyes, the sound 
of his husky whisper, and the feel of his body ciose, 
firing her own—the indescribable pleasure of his em- 
brace. 

weal)...” 

His lips came down upon hers, pressing, sending the 
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flames of his passion into her, where it radiated through 
her upper body, exploding, filling her. Ali her senses 
seemed to join that of touch, feeling him, yielding flesh, 
heart, and soul to him. It was as though she were dis- 
solving, becoming a vapor to be absorbed into him, to 
fill him. 

“Darling, darling, darling!” 

She felt as if she would faint with joy. Was it possi- 
ble? It was coming on, her heart thundering, her mind 
whirling, her limbs melting, turning to water, as he lay 
her back, their mouths still joined, moving passionately, 
his gentle hands stealing over her, caressing her tenderly, 
lovingly. 

“Paul, Paul, my husband, my own... . 

All questions, answers, explanations, loose ends must 
wait their time, cautioned a small voice at the back of 
her mind—not just a warning but a peremptory al- 
nouncement to the gods. Nothing, no one must interrupt 
this glorious reunion, this precious chain of minutes 
of rediscovery so yearned for, so long and so cruelly 
denied, this time for stirring and rekindling the embers. 
Love come back to life, the flame leaping upward, 
crackling, blazing, consuming them, cleansing them, 
banishing all the nightmare memories, all the wretched- 
ness, the torment and torture of separation. 

He gazed down adoringly, his eyes glistening with 
tears of joy, as were her own. 

“My love. My love. ...” 


33 


Epilo g 


The body of the man who had been murdered in the 
street in front of Soliman Niidiylah’s house was re- 
moved by the police and brought to the city mortuary. 
In a routine search of the dead man’s clothing, the mor- 
tuary attendant failed to find any identification. Accord- 
ing to law, following public announcement of the death, 
the body should be held for two days to permit any 
relatives or friends of the deceased to view it. None 
came forward, At sundown of the second day the 
attendant, one Sohrab Majib by name, removed the 
dead man’s clothing, as was his duty, washed the body 
with warm water and soap, wrapped it in a muslin 
shroud, and called in the grave diggers to take it away 
to be buried. Majib’s record card for his file cited a 
male Algerine approximately twenty years old bearing 
no distinguishing marks other than the dagger wound 
that had caused his death. The body removed from his 
jurisdiction, the record card filed under “Identity Un- 
known,” Majib set about bundling up the dead man’s 
clothing—a white muslin headkerchief, which had been 
coiled about his ighal, a red vest, baggy calf-length 
trousers of white cotton, a broad silk sash, and a pipe 
and packet of juniper. The package would be turned 
over to the police; the contents, if unclaimed for sixty 
days, would be distributed to the needy. Again Majib’s 
eye fell upon the dead man’s vest, and setting it aside, 
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he replaced it with the rather well-worn vest he him- 
self was wearing. The red one fit him perfectly. It was 
not, however, until the day before the French landed at 
Sidi Ferrudj that, in rising from his bed and dressing 
for work, when putting on the vest, Majib inadvertently 
ran his fingertips down the edge of the lining and 
noticed a series of small lumps ‘inside. It felt like a 
necklace. 

Sohrab Majib did not report for work at the mor- 
tuary that morning; instead he packed his belongings 
and, with his mother, wife, and four children (three 
boys and a pretty little girl of eight), set out for Skida, 
Majib’s birthplace, some 275 miles away to the east 
along the coast. There, to the astonishment of relatives 
and friends, he proceeded to purchase outright a mag- 
nificent castle overlooking the sea, formerly the home 
of the Agha Ben-Hamid Kustan. Sohrab Majib then 
proceeded to accumulate personal possessions of im- 
mense value while disporting himself in the manner of 
a wealthy gentleman of leisure. Skida itself was to 
benefit greatly from the munificence of its returned 
native son; Majib contributed a vast sum of money to 
the building of a badly needed new mosque. In regard 
to the source of his new-found wealth, Majib was very 
secretive, parrying all questions about it with the same 
response: 

“Allah akbar! Allah is most generous!” 


Deliver my soul from the sword; 
my darling from the power of the dog. 


—Psalm 22: verse 20 





Torn from her beautiful home and from the man who had 
sworn to protect her, Lorna Singleton is kidnapped by a 

handsome but sadistic pirate. Cast into depravity, she is 

forced to submit to her abductor. From the sands of the 
French Riviera to the shores of New England; from the 

Rock of Gibraltar to the city of Algiers and the intrigue of 
the Casbah, he carries her across the world. And on that 
journey her body will become a fortress of devotion and 
sacrifice in the struggle against forces of unconscionable evil. 
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